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PREFACE 


THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
wtiter, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men's minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur. 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce's St. Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort's 
forthcoming Zztroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careíul 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff., and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
Oxrorp, Whitsuntide, 1898. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested 
care of friends for many small corrections. We desire to 
thank especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the 
Revs. F. E. Brightman, W. O. Burrows, and R. B. Rackham. 
References have been inserted, where necessary, to the 
edition of 4 Ezra by the late Mr. Bensly, published in 
Texts and Studies, iii. 2. No more extensive recasting 
of the commentary has been attempted. 


Oxrorp, Lent, 1896. 


PREFACE TO ` THE THIRD EDITION 


THE demand for a new Edition has come upon us so 
suddenly in the midst of other work, that we have again 
confined ourselves to small corrections, the knowledge of 
which we owe to the kindness of many friends and critics. 
We have especially to thank Dr. Carl Clemen of Halle, 
not only for a useful and helpful review in the Theo 
logische Literaturzeitung, No. 26, Nov. 7, 1896, p. 590, but 
also for privately communicating to us a list of misprints. 
We have also to thank the Rev. H. T. Purchas of New 
Zealand, Mr. John Humphrey Barbour of the U.S.A., 
and the Rev. C. Plummer for corrections and suggestions. 
We should like also to refer to an article in the Exposztor 
(Vol. IV, 1896, p. 124) by the late Rev. J. Barmby, on 77e 
Meaning of the‘ Righteousness of God’ in the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which he works out more fully the opinions to 
which we referred on p. 24. We are glad again to express 
our obligations to him and our sense of the loss of one who 
was a vigorous and original worker both in Church History 
and in New Testament Exegesis. 

We can only now chronicle the appearance of the first 
volume of the elaborate Einleitung in das N. T. (Leipzig, 
1897) of Dr. Zahn, which discusses the questions relating 
to the Epistle with the writer’s accustomed thoroughness 
and learning, a new ‘improved’ edition of the Einleitung of 
Dr. B. Weiss, and an edition of the Greek text of the 
Pauline Epistles with concise commentary by the same 
author. Both these works have appeared during the present 
year. The volume of essays dedicated to Dr. B. Weiss 
on his seventieth birthday, Theol. Studien &c. (Gottingen, 
1897), contains two papers which have a bearing upon the 
Epistle, Zur paulinischen Théodicée by Dr. Ernst Kiihl, and 
Beiträge zur paulin. Rhetorik by Dr. Joh. Weiss. We should 
hope to take account of these and other works if at some 
future time we are permitted to undertake a fuller revision 
of our commentary. 


W. S. 


A. C. .H. 
Oxronp, December, 189}. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


ONCE more the call for a new edition has come upon 
us suddenly, and at a time when it would not be 
possible for either of us to devote much attention to it. 
But apart from this, it would be equally true of both of 
us that our thoughts and studies have of late travelled so 
far from the Epistle to the Romans that to come back ta 
it would be an effort, and would require more leisure 
than we are likely to have for some years to come. We 
are well aware that much water has flowed under the 
bridge since we wrote, and that many problems would 
have to be faced afresh if a searching revision of our work 
were attempted. 

As we cannot undertake this at present, it may be right 
that we should at least suggest to the reader where he 
may go for further information. 

A very excellent and thorough survey of the whole 
subject will be found in the article ‘Romans’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible by Dr. A. Robertson. The corre- 
sponding article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica has not yet 
appeared. For more detailed exegesis the most important 
recent event is probably the appearance (in 1899) of the 
ninth edition of Meyer's Commentary by Dr. B. Weiss, who 
has done us the honour to include systematic reference to 
our own work. In any revision of this it would be our first 
duty to give to the points on which Dr. Weiss differs from 
us renewed consideration. In English the most consider- 
able recent commentary is Dr. Denney's in the E xoszzor's 
Greek Testament (1900). There is also a thoughtful and 
useful little commentary in the Century Bible by A. E. 
Garvie. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the problems raised 
by the Epistle, which have been or are being carried on 
beyond the point at which we had left them, would be 
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(i) the question as to the meaning of the ‘ righteousness 
of God’ in i. 17, &c. Something was said on this subject 
in the New Testament portion of the article ‘God’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary, ii. 210-12, where reference is made 
to an interesting tract by Dalman, Die richterliche Gerech- 
tigkeit im A. T. (Berlin, 1897), and to other literature. 
Something also was said in the Fournal of Theological 
Studies, i. 486 ff., ii. 198 ff. And the question is again 
raised by Dr. James Drummond in the first number of the 
Hibbert Fournal, pp. 83-95. This paper is to be con- 
tinued; and the subject is sure to be heard of further. 
(ii) Another leading problem is that as to the relation of 
St. Paul to the Jewish Law, on which perhaps the most 
important recent contributions have been those by Sieffert 
(‘Die Entwicklungslinie d. paulin. Gesetzeslehre nach den 
4 Hauptbriefen d. Apost.’) in the volume of Studies in 
honour of B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897) and by P. Feine 
(Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium d. Paulus, Leipzig, 1899). 
(iii) A third deeply important question is being much 
agitated at the present time; viz. that as to the exact 
nature and significance of the ‘Mystical Union’ described 
in Rom. vi and viii. This is even more a question of 
Biblical and Dogmatic Theology than of Exegesis, and it 
is from this side that it is being discussed in such books 
as Dr. Moberly’s Atonement and Personality (1901), Mr. 
Wilfrid Richmond’s Essay on Personality as a Philoso- 
phical Principle (1900), and more incidentally in several 
works by Dr. W. R. Inge. (iv) Various questions raised 
in the Introduction are discussed in Dr. Moffatt’s Historical 
New Testament (Edinburgh, 1901). 

Two more general subjects are receiving special atten- 
tion at the present time. One of these is the his- 
torical position and character of New Testament Greek, on 
which much new light is thrown by the study of inscrip- 
tions and of the mass of recently discovered papyri. We 
associate these studies especially with the names of 
G. A. Deissmann, whose Bible Studies have recently been 
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published in English (Edinburgh, 1901), A. Thumb, 
K. Dieterich, and others. It is the less necessary to 
go into details about these, as an excellent account is 
given of all that has been done in a series of papers by 
H. A. A. Kennedy in the Expository Times, vol. xii (1901). 
Dr. Kennedy was himself a pioneer of the newer move- 
ment in England with his Sources of New Testament Greek 
(Edinburgh, 1895). We ought not however to forget the 
still earlier work of Dr. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek 
(Oxford, 1889), which was really at the time in advance 
of similar research on the Continent. 

The other subject might be described as the Rhetoric 
of the New Testament. A comprehensive treatment of 
ancient rhetorical prose in general has been undertaken 
by Prof. E. Norden of Breslau in Die antike Kunstprosa 
(Leipzig, 1898). Dr. Norden devotes pp. 451-510 to an 
analysis of style in the New Testament, and also pays 
special attention to the later Christian writers, both Greek 
and Latin. The ‘Rhetoric of St. Paul’ in particular is 
the subject of a monograph by Dr. Johannes Weiss in the 
volume dedicated to his father. Nor should we close this 
survey without a special word of commendation for 77e 
Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought by 
Mr. H. St. John Thackeray (London, 1900). 

For the rest we must leave our book to take its place, 
such as it is, in the historical development of literature on 
the Epistle. 

W. S. 


A. C. H. 
November, 1902. 
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6 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost ali calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero's reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul's own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary !. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city *. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome?’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language*. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, The Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Römischen Katsserreichs unter 
Yer Regierung des Nero. 

3 Rom. i. 8-15. 

$ Acts xix. 21; xxiii. II. 

* Phil. i. 27; iii. 20; Eph. ii. 19; Acts xxiii. r. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it’. The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Pau’ 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such®,’ 

It was during the early years of Nero's reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quznguennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


1 2 Thess. ii. 7 ó xaréxov, 6 7d karéxov. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (c. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul's experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the * mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O. T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (zà 
karéxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (ó karéxov), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

3 Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 147, 148; cf. also pp. 60, 
79, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

* Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Epit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinquennio. The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome ; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 57, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


inquennium may have been suggested by the certamen quinquennale which 
fero founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, imép THs cwT7pías THs Te Siapovijs ToU 
wpatous abro), Dio, Ez. lxi. 21; Tac. Ann. xiv. 20; Suet. Nero 12; cf. the 
coins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 282, 47-65. CER. QUINQ. 
ROM. CO. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And nox only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence’. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed?*. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor's personal wishes intervened *. Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire 5. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister ol 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay 'tribute' and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


` For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. cif. pp. 56, 57; 
W. T. Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 135, 137 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. 

3 Suetonius, Vero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 382: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver. 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Fórderung der Rechtswissen- 
Schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kónnen gegründete Vorwürfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhältnisse hier 
ruhig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen frühere Regierungen angewiesen hatten." 

* Tac. Amn. xv. 20, 21. 

* Arnold, p. 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca! also who was ruling in 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of the Empire. Itisa strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old régime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (A. D. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution?, Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. —The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation’, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


1 See Lightfoot, St. Paul and Seneca, Philippians, p. 268. To this period 
of his life belong the årorororivrwois, the De Clementia, the De Vita Beata, 
the De Beneficiis, and the De Constantia Sapientis. See Teuflel, History of 
Roman Literature, translated by Warr, ii. 42. 

3 Tac. Ann. xiv. 42-45. 

3 Chrysostom, Hom. in Act. App. 46, 3. 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society !. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year 58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *. 


§ 2. THE JEWS IN ROME’, 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. Z. L. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Roman name. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (čs) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : "Hóvios Evo5od mpecBevr?js &ava'yope(rov r&v kara Báomopoy, 
and "Acmovpyyos Biouácov vids Epunveds Xapuárov Bwomopavós 5207. 

? Tac. Ann. xii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

* Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him to 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schürer, Neutest. ZeztgescA. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas ! (who died in 160 s.c.) and Jonathan? (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139°. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus *. 

This was only preliminary contact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in s.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own *, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. "The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre’; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ "The Jews’ quarter 
was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and has been 
finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


1 y Macc. viii. 17-232. 3 1 Macc. xii. I-4, 16. 

* 1 Macc. xiv. 24; xv. 15-24. 

* This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.): Judaeos qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores 
conati sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val, Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey. 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. - : 

* It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. ro), 

* Sueton. Caesar 84. A 

* This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschreibung d. 
Stadt Rom, III. iii. 578). 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (s.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it?. Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura? 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. "There were syna- 
gogues of Abyovorfsw: and 'Aypurmjsw (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus * and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber 5. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared °. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


1 The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

2 Joseph. Ant. XVII. xi. 1; Z. 7. II. vi. 1. 

š There is mention of an dpywr Xigovpgoíov, C. I. G. 6447 (Schürer, 
Gemeindeverfassung d. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, p. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoerium (ibid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (o. cit. p. 21). 

5 Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schürer in the 
bs i above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cit. 
p. 46 ff.). 

$ Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85 si ob gravitatem caeli imterissent, vile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (A.D. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome' (Acts xvii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
Jewish quarter *at the instigation of Chrestus?' There is at 
least a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion 8. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon impulsore Chreste 
assidue tumultuantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
* Chrestus' was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiani, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis (nam nec nominis certa est notitia fenes vos) de suavitate vel benigni- 
tate compositum est (Apol. 3; cf. Justin, Apol. i. $ 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch of Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 19; 


1 Leg. ad Caium 44, 45. 

? Sueton. Claud. 25 Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. 

3 Dio Cassius, Ix. 6 Toús re "Iovdaious, rAeovácavras aUis dore xaAXenüs dv 
dvev rapaxíjs bó ToU ÓxXoU ody THs móAcus clpxOfjvat, oùe étíjXaae pév, TO bi 
8) marpip vópp Biy xpwpevous &xéXevge pù auvabpoifecOu, más T€ éraipeígs 
tmavax0e(cas tnd ToU Tatov diéAvoe. 
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xiii. go). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true’. 


The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.D. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose but 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour’. Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grata at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs *. 


(2) Organization. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (4z/. XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the ddrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 A.D.) 


! A suggestion was made in the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘why the Church of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out of the synagogue. 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restored Jewish 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unofficially, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
es Vm years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spoken against "' 

. 175). 

? Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 

* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 čar, kal mapa Tots Pwpalois TÒ yévos ToÜro, KoAovabey 
piv TorAdms aifjOey Se emt mAciorov, Qore wal els mappyoiay rhs vopíaeon 
Ekv. 
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Callistus, who afterwards ‘himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepoveía), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpecBirepor). The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(apxovres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent; or the apyovres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body!. The senate had its * president’ (yepovordpxns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxtavváyoyos, 
apxiovvaywyor). Under him would be the iz»pérgs (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. The priests as such had no special s/a/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘ father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
atatns or patronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Social status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch °). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod Agrippa I). ‘There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to tbe imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippesi# and Augustesit). These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. "The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schürer (Gemeindeverf. p. a2). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the ápyicvváyoyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the -yepovoiapxns political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 

2 Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1; XVII. i. 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay. Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains *. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained °. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not tc 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


1 The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

2 The passages on which this description is based are well known. Small 
Trades; Martial, Epig. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13, 14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. i Pads vi. 542 fl. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Sat. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

* Horace, Sat. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Textes relatifs as Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find' the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. "The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the *devout 
men and women, ‘those who worshipped God’ (eioeBeis, eeBópevos, 
ceBdpevoe tov Gedy, PoBovpevor róv Oeóv) of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity °. 


$ 3. THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantialy that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, $ ro) This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. 

? See the very ample collection of material on this subject in Schürer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

* Constat itague temporibus apostolorum. Judaeos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romano agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum frofitentes, Legem. servarent .. . Romanis autem irasci 
non debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum; quia nulla insignia virtutum 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14 f); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man's foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome tbe only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’. And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another; the moving of troops 


videntes, nec aliquem apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi vitu licet Indaico 
(S. Ambrosii Opp. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini) We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence on the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

1 «The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 


again in Europe since the beginning of the present century” (Friedland 
Sattengeschichte Roms, ii. 3). 3 js S NM. 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporia. We maysay that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘ helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his * kinsmen '—i. e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul's own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia : that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. Ifcoming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter’s 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechests, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
*Christians'; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
brought away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 
Church. 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague to 
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carry a clear conclusion’, Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. ‘This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8; xvi. 19, &c.), and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor?, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
as the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
I Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation ê. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there*; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (c. 115 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize?; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (c. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth $. But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus". By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian è and Caius of Rome? explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (rà rpómaia 19) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred tc 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 11 ff. 

2 On this practice, see Biesenthal, 7rostschreiben an die Hebraer, p. 3 ff. ; 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar TII. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion (_Judatstic Christianity, p. 155). 

3 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take ¿v BaBvAOwi in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. S7ÓyI7. v. 
159 (Jewish); and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars 
mentioned above and Dóllinger, but Renan and the Tübingen school generally. 


4 Ad Cor. v. 4 ff. 5 Ad Rom. iv. 3. 
* Eus. Z. Z. II. xxv. 8. TUA Haters AE 173,3. 
* Scorp. 15; De Praescript. 36. S us, 2. E: TL. xxy2 6; 72 


10 There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark ot the place of martyrdom (a famous 
* terebinth ? near the xaumachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a ‘pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (memoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 21; De Waal, Die 
Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p. 14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hieronymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian!. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) 2. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (c. 175-190 A.D.)*. 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(PhiL, CoL, Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed ont 
a possible way in which it might arise® There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


* The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Liber Pontifi- 
calis i. cvi f. 

2 So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apfokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter's Die Afostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 fy 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaea: 
logical details. 

* Lightfoot, of. cit. i. 259 ff.; 333. 

* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333- * Ibid. p. 332 

9 Apokr, Apostelgesch. ii. 27, 69. 
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(ie. about 41-42 A.D.). Then'the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 %om 67 we get just the 25 years required, 

^ was assumed that St. Peter's episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit Zz Zoo, his criticism seems to us too drastic !, 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation?. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul’. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome‘: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter's First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. "There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date 5, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. "Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 It is significant that on this point Weizsácker parts company from Lipsius 
Apost. Zeitalt. p. 485). 
; pon cit. p. " ff. * Ibid. p. 28 ff. 

t Ibid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.) But the day is probably that of tbe deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay (Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 
point to the great persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay's arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix-xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (róv 
mpomáropa pôv xarà cápka). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in x Cor. x. r St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as adcApoi pov (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vópos vv. 1, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressed 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Pau! 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (ópiv 
8€ Aéyo rois €Oveow x...) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 


d 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca !, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ocvyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe '—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Sat. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus, some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.D., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


! See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Jom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence'. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the * not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house, of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer. III. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. Æ. Z. II. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring’ (xomav) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women— points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of komav 1 Thess. 
v. I2; I Tim. v. 17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Pauls methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


1 Lightfoot, Clemevt, i, 30-39, &c. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) Zime and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (r Cor. xvi. 1 f; 2 Cor. viii. r ff.; ix. 1 ff). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul's address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: *after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome' (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


* On this collection see aa excellent article by Mr. Rendall in 7Z¿ Expositor, 
1893, ii. 321 ff. 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor.i. r4). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as *oeconomus' or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul's latest journey — naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57'. In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held, 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul's long stay at Ephesus, A. D. 44 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinzschen Lrie/e, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 


1 Jülicher, in his recent Ez/eztung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
ruled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 
gather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 
in Ephesus longer than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in Zhe Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 fL), who would 
place it some years earlier. aves 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year+, His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i. 6 ff). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul's settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


1 Dr. Clemen places St. Paul's long stay at Ephesus (21 years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with tbe place assigned to 
te Papen of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical character 
oi the Acts. 
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to Rome, but only after two years' forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle's reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work ? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if w. begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome, In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of 1 Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter ; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul's. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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person. When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those wapadéces as they are called elsewhere 
(1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will * go on unto perfection, Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before. 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. rr; xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevparixdy xápwpa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’, This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience whicb 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ, ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians. 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


* This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
light and insignificant; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
*love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance.’ These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit, The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself!) from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. "There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


! See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17 ; compare also ch. vi. 1-14. 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


In the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

“If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul's line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary ; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul's essential theology 
only secondary’ (S7. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner :— 
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* The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question: * What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean ? "— 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratiude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter's thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—that righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (22:4. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix-xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle's mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul's 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical-—to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul's thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable of direct personal verification, From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘ faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii, The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. 1—14, 
vii. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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And the answer is (r) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement, It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


I—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
B. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 


1I.—Doctrinal. 
THE GREAT THESIS. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man's work, but by God's gift, through Faitb, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 
A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i. 18-v. 21). 
I. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). 
[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath]. 
a. Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) ; 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26 ^"), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 


conscience (32). 
B. [Transitional]. Future judgement without respect of persons such as 


Jew or Gentile (ii. 1- 16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 
Gi.) Standard of judgement: deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11) 
Gii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Con 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 
v. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24); 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). ' 
8. [Parenthetic]. Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(i) The Jews advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(31519205 
fii) which ded are not invalidated by Man's unfaithfulness 
(Hi, 3, 2). 
Gii.) Yet God's pee glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 
€. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 


2. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31): 
a. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 
(21); 

(ii.) in its M uu as the free gift of God (22-24) ; 

(iii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

8. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 


g. Relation of this New System to O. T. considered ia reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. 1-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 
Gi.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 

{so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], | 

(Mi. nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17 

[so that he might be the spiritual father of a// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 

(iv.) Abraham's Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25) : 

[he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 


e. Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
a. (i) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. I-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed a fortiori by the Love displayed in 
Christ's Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
£. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam's Fall (v. 12-21) : 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited rightecus- 
ness, life (15-17). 
(B) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B. Progressive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viii). 

I. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning?’ 

The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 
2. The Christian's Release: what it is, and what it is not: shown by 
two metaphors. 
a. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 
B. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; so that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him]. 

8. Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law : met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

4. Perspective of the Christian's New Career (viii). 

The Indwelling Spirit. 
a. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ's Incarnation 
and the Spirit's presence (viii. 1-4). 
B. The new régime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (viii. 5-9). 
y. The Spirits presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-12) ; 
8. also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son's relation, 
and will enter upon a son's inheritance (viii. 14—17). 
e. That glorious inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22); 
and of the Christian's hope (viii. 23-25). 
n. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit's intercession (viii. 26, 27) ; 
0. and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 
4. Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God's 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 

C Problem of Israel's Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 

1. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 

a. The iy Saag of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13); 
B. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i) The absoluteness of God's choice shown from the O. T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(ii.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 
19-22). 
(iii) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 
3. Cause of the Rejection. 
a, Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God's way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God's method was— 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
(ü.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11—13). 
B. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universaliy preached (x. 14-18). 
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(li) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God's Message (x. 19-21). 

3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). ^ 

a. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-10). 

B. It is only temporary— í 

(i. Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 

Gñ.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

y. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result — the final 
restoration of all (xi. 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
IIL —Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9- 21). 
The Christian's vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(5) The Christian's one debt ; the law of love (xiii. 8-10). 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration; the strong and the weak (xiv. r-xv. 6). 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.—Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle, Proposed visit te 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 
B. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 
A warning (xvi. 17-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle's companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
21-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-27). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of *the 
Gospel'; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form * according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. "This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul's mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system. 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians : 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘ the Gospel,’ or * the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
so, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul's writings. But this 
must not blind us to the fact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its effects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation of God's purpose for mankind. 
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$ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(r) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome? to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare?, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.D. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 A.D. 

(1) The evidence ot Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city *.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation 5. 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


1 The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. iii. of his work Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

2 De Vir. Ill. ii. Tertullianus presbyter nunc demum primus post Victorem 
* Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 

° Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

* Juv. Sat. iii. 60 f. ; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. xiv. 58. 

* Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, ii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. The inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. "There is also one in Greek from Portus 
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Latin ; and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew '!. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about 1:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I — Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of * The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius °, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*, Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian's at Rome who carried on their tradition*. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. lrenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed*. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time, Such would be the Hymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagion, Kyrie eleison 
and Christe eleison. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called Traditio and Redditio Symbolz) both 
the Apostles' Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


! Comp. also Berliner, i. 54. ? 45. Caspari, p. 303. 

3 Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as natione Italus . . . de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* [t was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. Z. Z. IV. xxiii. 11). 

$ Eug, Z. E. V. xii r. 

* It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches, It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das Apostolische Symbol, Bd. I. Leipzig, 


1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin’. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date’, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the pax Romana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style. The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. "These groups are: r, 2 Thess; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil, Col, Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidcdly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jülicher in his recent Evnlectung 


? More precise and full details will be found in Caspari's Excursus, Op. cit. 
p. 466 ff. 
3 Krüger, Alichristl. Let. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul'. Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul's authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. ‘The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

'This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic ; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them— not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. "The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e. g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for ? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. "This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of eríxor or printed lines’. It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 

gríxoi. (C) (.) G) 

Ch. I. 64 13 I4 — 
I 5I I4 7 8 
m: 47 20 12 16 
IV. 45 6 14 7 
V. 47 6 I5 -— 
VI. 42 8 14 8 
VII. 49 16 20 5 
VIII. 70 17 26 14 
IX. 55 8 19 IO 
IN 37 6 16 9 
XI. 63 16 27 II 
Totalfordoctrinalportion 570 130 184 88. 

T————— 
402 
XII. 36 14 12 — 
XIII. 29 II 15 I 
XIV 41 II 27 3 
XV. 63 8 24 — 
XVI. 50 7 28 — 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 92 
———— 
563 


Here the proportion of major points to ozixo is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402:570 = (approximately) I in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 = I in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92:789, or 1 in 8.6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
4:219, or I in 55. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


! The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line bein 
reckoned as à whole line, and anything less ‘than halfa line not reckoned. : 
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greatly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle, 

Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS. 
orixos (2 (2) G) 
Ch. I. 15 4 3 Es 
TE 40 9 6 = 
Tip 36 2 6 = 
[121 I5 I5 —] 
IV. 55 8 I5 I 
V. 50 II 17 — 
re 44 an 13 = 
Total 270 36 58 I 


95 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i-iii, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against I in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than I in 3, as against r in 1-418. The 
proportion of interrogations is I in 270 compared with 1 in 8.6 or 6.5. 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(1) First would be fhe natural variation of style which comes 
from dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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1 ‘aBpadu Rom. 9, a Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [oméppa 
'ABpaáp Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
d«poBvaria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dmocroM, Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 
dixacotv Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
Oualíoya Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
dixaiwors Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
xarapyetv Rom. 6, r Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
vopos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
mepiropf) Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
onéppa Rom. 9, I Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere r. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be :— 
dobevns Rom. I, 1 Cor. Io, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere r. 
ácOcvets Rom. 4, I Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
dodéveca Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
ác0évgua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
¿Aeú0epos Rom. 2, I Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
éAev0cpotv Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
¿Aeu0epía Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
xavxac0a. Rom. 5, I Cor. 5 (1 v.1.), 2 Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere 3. 
kavxíjpa Rom. 1, I Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere 2. 
kavxíjc: Rom. 2, I Cor. I, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
karakavxac0a. Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
ópeAérgs Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
épeiAnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
oxdvdarov Rom. 4, I Cor. r, Gal. r; not elsewhere. [oxavdari{ew 
I: Cor: 2, 3 Cor. p Rom r v, k] 
@pedeiv Rom. 1, I Cor. 2, Gal. 1: à$éAeia Rom. 1; neither elsewhere, 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéypamtat Rom. 16, I Cor. 7, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dxpis ob Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 2 (1 v.1.) ; not elsewhere. 
éQ' Boov xpóvov Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
'These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante causa, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, Ze circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


1 These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot's classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ in Journ. of 
Class. and Sacr. Philol. iii. (1857) 308 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ." 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. to 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa otv Rom. 8 (or 9 v.1.), Gal. r ; elsewhere 
3: dpa without oy Rom. I (or a v. 1), 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. 2.1 
Pre) 
dAAà Aéyw Rom. 2. 
Aéyw 5é Gal. 2. 
Aéyw otv Rom. 2. 
Aéyoo 82? TodTo óri I Cor. Be 
wáà Aéyo 2 Cor. 2. 
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roUro 82 Aéyo Gal. r. 
(à TladAos Aéyw ópiv ort Gal. r. 
soð; noô obv; Rom. r, r Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. yea 
ví otv; tls ov; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. r; not elsewhere. [ti ciw 
épodpev; Rom. 6; ví épodpev; Rom 1.] 
ri Xéyw (Aéyet, &c.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
&uarí Rom. I, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
$zép, unusual compounds of— 
inepexteive 2 Cor. I. 
brepMav 2 Cor. 2. 
inepvixay Rom. I. 
imeprepiooevecy Rom. I, 2 Cor. r, 
brepopoveiy Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is he employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dzc/are had already 
come to mean ‘to compose’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen's lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. ZZ. Æ. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


"This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. "This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 


the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad foc. | 


T3 


* 


Roo. iii. 21-26. 

Nuvi 5& xowpis vóuov sixacoodtyn 
cot repavépwrat, naprvpovuévr ind 
Tov vópov kal TQv mpopnTav’ diKaco- 
ovvn 5& Oeo Bd mícrews 'Inoob 
Xpw ToU els mávras ToUs mio TeUovTas* 
ov yap tcr. diacToAH mávres yàp 
#uaprov, kal Sorepodvra ris bófns 
TOU Oeod Sixaovpevor Swpedy TH 
avrov xàpiri Sia THs dmokutpwoews 
ths £v X. 'L, dv mpoé0ero ó Oeds 
Daorhpiov bid THs míoTeos ¿v TÔ 
abro) aipatt, els Gvdegiv THs irao- 
avvns avTov, da Tijv mápecw Tov 
mpoyeyovétav dyuaptnudroy ¿y Tfj 
dvoxf Tod @eod mpüs tiv Evdegiv 
THs Sikaocuvns aùroð èv TH viv 
kaipQ, els TO eivai abrÓv Sixacov kal 
Sixaovyta Tov èx mía reos Too, 
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EPH. iii. 1-7. 


Tovrov xápiw ¿yQ IlaüAos ó Béajuos 
Tov Xpiotod 'IgcoU mèp bpv trav 
€0vQv,—ci^e Tkovcare Tiv olkovouíav 
Tis xápvros ToU Oeod THs 900c(os por 
els twas, St karà dmokáAviv. éyvor- 
pícÓn por TÒ pwoTüpiov, rabàs mpo- 
éypaya èv drtyw, mpds 8 B/vac0e áva- 
*wáekovres vuoat THY avveatv pov èv 
T® pvotnpiv Tov X., ó érépais yeveais 
oU éyvopía0r Tots viots TOv üvOpármov, 
as viv dmekaAUQ0r Tots dyiows ånooTó- 
Aois abrov kal mpopyrais &v Tvedpari* 
elva: TÀ €0vn ovyxAnpovdpa ral oúocwpa 
kal gvupéToxa Ths émayyeMas ¿y X. "I. 
bid ToU eba-y"yeM(ov ob eyernPny bid- 
Kovos Kata TÙY Swpedy THs xápuros ToD 
cod THs Do0cíams por Kata Thy &vép- 
yeav THs Suvapews abTod. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad Joc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvorhpiov on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this puar7jpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
gives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvornpiov as in Rom. to the 
same word év8óe£w, And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
liarity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the *telescopic' method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 
Eph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; ii. 5-16; iii. 21- 
26; iv. II-17; v. I2-14; ix. 22-29; xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph.; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of ydp; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments, In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep, to Galatians. 
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RoM. x. 5-8. EPH. iv. 7-11. 
Moafs yap ypape: St jv waro- ‘Enl 92 éxdorw jugv ¿80600 5 xápu 
aivnvy tiv èk vóuov ó movjcas v- Kara TÒ uérpov THs Swpeas ToU XpioTod. 


Opwros (jcera èv aùr. 58 ¿k dd Aéye, 'AvaBds els Üjos yxparó- 
miorews Stxatogtvn oro Aéye, Mò  Tevcev alygaXocíav, kal éboke Dópara 
cinps iv 7j wapdia cov Tis dvaBi- rots dvOpwros. (rò 58 'AvéBr ví éarw 
gerar els Tov obpavóv; (TODT čati, el pù Čti kal karé8n els rà KaTwTEpa 
Xpordy karayay) $, Tis xara- pépn THs ys; Ó karaBàs abrós éoTi 
Brhoera els. Tiv áBvogov; (rovr’ kal ó dvaBds bmepávo mávrov Qv ovpa- 
€or, Xporòv ¿k vekpQv dva'vya'yetv.) — v&v,iva tAnpwop rà mávra.) kal avTos 
dAAd Tí Aye; 'Eyyós cov TÒ fuá  Edwke Tods uiv dmocTÓXovs &.T.À. 
éoriww, èv TQ orduari cov kal èv Tjj 
kapõig gov" ToUT' écoTi TÒ pHa TIS 
wictews Š knpiccopev. 

GAL. iv. 25-31. 

Td 52"Axap Xwá ópos lariv èv jj ApaBia, avaroixei 88 ri viv "lepovcaMu 
Sovrcver yàp perà Tv Tékvov abris. $ 02 dvw 'lepovcaA;ju ¿Aeu0épa eoriv, 
rts ¿srl pntnp hua@y. yéypamra yap, Eóopáv6nri, oreipa % où rikrovsa . . . 
jues 8, depoi, xarà 'Iraàx éwayyedias téxva ègpév. GAN’ Howep rote ó 
karà cápka yevvnbels édiwxe TÓv karà Ilveüpa, oro kal viv. AAA Ti Aéye« 
ý ypaph ; "EkBaXe Tiv waib(oknv kal Toy vióv adrijs, ov yàp pù KANpovopnop 
6 vids THs madiokns perà ToU viod ris éAevOtpas. 51d, ddeAol, oük ¿cpšy 
wadioxns Téxva, GAAG Tis ¿Aeu0¿pas. 


It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. cp. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans! 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul's style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity 2 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


t Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Roni xv. 25-27, and Ep. to 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad /oc, and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in $ 9 of this Introduction. 

2 Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol., ut sup., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


Sas EHE TEXT. 


(1) Authorities. The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (ov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 


(1) GREEK Manuscripts. 
Primary uncials. 


M Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
N^" contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
N? attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
N° attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as tc? and 
Neb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533! (Batiffol, La Vaticane de Paul it a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 

The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception ol 
the following passages: ii. 5 «a]rà 8e rjv . . . $mó Tov vópov 

1 Dr. Gregory would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 (Proleg. 

p. 360), but M. Batiffol could find no trace of the MS. in the earlier lists. 
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iii. 21; ix. 6 oby otov . . . day x. I5: Xi. 31 qnei|énoay rë 
. . wAnpopa Xiii. IO. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. r, Haddos . . . dyazmnrois @eob 
i 7, is missing, and i. 27 eexavOnoay . . . épevperas kaxàv 1. 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augza 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. r Haos . . . èv r vé[no] Hi. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i r ddopiopévos . . . ríareos 
i 5, and ii. 16 rà xpvzrà . . . vópov js li. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS. with A (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Anleitung zur Griech. 
Palüographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature SyduAvos ZxórTos èyè éypaya. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the Mélanges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society's series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul's Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea im omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. ciii. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a * Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents none of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
Aellenici who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen sum Taufsymbol, ii. 475n, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name * Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. Z. ut sup.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. N A B C are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; D E F G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort's 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F, G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle: see below. 
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K. Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery ot 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd Aévyo to the end is missing. 

L. Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
HM at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 
piete. 

P. Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul, Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [dmoAoyou|pévov . . . 
9 àbua j(nàv] iii. 5; viii. 35 cds ó daaidy... tva $ Kalr’ &xAoyiv] 
ix. I1; xi. 22 «ai åroTopiav . . . Óvaíav xii. 1 are missing. 

S. Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Laura on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

1. Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. "There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, ZL’ Abbaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Revue Biblique 
for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

5. (= Evv. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 

I7. (= Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.' 

31. (= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 A.D. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

32. (= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

37. (= Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known * Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

47. Saec.xi. Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

67. (= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul, which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 1 

71. Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

80. (= Act. 73),saec. xi. In the Vatican. , 

93. (= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only in 

a few places. : 

137. (=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xtii-xiv. At Paris — 

352. (Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evv. 489. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Greg., 
224 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll, Cambridge. Written on 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 

These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 
spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort (Zntroď. p. 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with his 
‘Codex Pamphili" (see below). 
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(2) Versions. 


The versions quoted are the following: 


The Latin (Latt.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet.). 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic ( Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harcl.). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved to us. We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. "These are : 


gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. xi. 
33-xii. 5; xii. 17-xiii. 5; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 

r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-xv. I3. 

rs. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. 16-vi. 4; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
the Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, usually 
quoted as d ef g, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; f is the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we are mainly 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speculum S. Augustini (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 30; v. 3-5 ; viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version. They have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul's Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus, München, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a general 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted; 

am. Cod. Amiatinus c. 700 A. D. 

fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 

harl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 

tol Cod. Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps viii (see Berger, His- 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul's Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory as to be hardly an independent authority. It was however made 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St. Jerome himself that in Rom. xii. 11 he preferred to follow Greek MSS. 
and to say Domino servientes for tempori servientes of the older Version 
CEP. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellam). And this reading is found in the text of the 
Vulgate. 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘me. WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’). For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, /v/rod. ii. 106, 
ed. 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. V.7. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on v. 6; viii. 28; 
X. 5; xvi 27. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebaic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ‘the.’ WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
in the Zeitschrift für Aegypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
20-23; vii. I-21 ; viii. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23 ; xi. 31-36; xii. I-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
gone, are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (= ‘syr. p[osterior]' Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
A.D., of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 A.D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘three (v. l. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
monastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Zzn/rod. p. 156 £.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, Zntrod. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 


(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are NB; cH, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D [E] F G. 


N B. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Sinaiticus, p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
solid arguments. And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
a palaeographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (a. Scrivener, Jntrod. i. 121, ed. 4j 
thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graecia), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however coníronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (JV. T. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp. xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the * fourth scribe' of N wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
M with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, S/ichometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of N would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that N had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius !, that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least prima facie. by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities. 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. N especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call * Western' and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that. all the ‘ Western’ or 
all the * Alexandrian' readings which are found in N had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of N since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of N* embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of N® first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N in a third and 
N*' in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


Kc H, Arm., Euthal. 
A number of scholars working on N have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them into 
some further connexion with Ñ B. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, as we have 


1 A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
N B as nur ein Spiegelbild einer willkürlich fixierten Recension des vierten 
Jahrhunderts (Der Cyprianische Text d. Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1892, p. 24). 
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said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of its connexion with 
the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus states expressly 
that the MS. was corrected ‘ with the copy at Caesarea in the library of the 
holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 1893, Dr. Rendel 
Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. and Euthalius 
(Stichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. Corssen in the 
second of the two programmes cited below (p. 12). Early in 1894 Herr 
W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte s. Unter- 
suchungen a series of Text-kritische Studien zum N. T., in the course of 
which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not only adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of N (N°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphic terms of a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
pared by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus *in prison' 
(i. e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
full use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus!, Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
a further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


D FG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (Zntrod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is *as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of G as E of D : if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.' This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/ntrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (Epp. Paulin. Codd. Aug. Boern. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1 Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius have 
been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson's admirable essay in Texts and 
Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pamphili are 
shown to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Still it is probable that the authorities 
in question are really connected, and that there are elements in their text which 
may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Caesarean Library on 
the other. 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled in this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort's original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written fer co/a et 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
orixo.), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society's facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig's had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul) and D Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence— Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A. D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a * Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Speculum. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from r Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Speculum contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see $ 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. : e 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances in which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
inpia with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) Zhe Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest to 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the * Western Text. It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic ; nothing like the Diatessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; NB; RACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: D E F G correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; N B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call * Neutral’; NACL P would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian. ‘The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
* Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ * Constantinopolitan, or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘Western,’ which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text ( =‘ Western’), the B-text ( =‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the e-text or o-text (—* Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term *$-text' would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
* B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 81, 
82, &c., c", g?, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also occasionally with the B-text and 
B (as censpicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features! These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles, One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N° and Arm.  Sufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
ieri sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 
place. 

The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 
type is diminished in value; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of B in combination with one or two other authorities which have con- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 8-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 
polations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase ta 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

E.g. iii. 9 Tí mpokaréxopuev mépiacov ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. al. : ti otv š 

mpoexópue0a ; rel. 

iv. I9 où xarevónoev DEF G, &c. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. al. ; 
karevógoev N A BC al. 

V. I4 ént rods ápopricavras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Coda. Lat. af. 
Aug., Ambrstr. : él robs uQ åuaprhoavras rel. 

vii. 6 tov Oavarov D E F G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: ámo6avévres rel, 

xi. II 7G xup d5ovdretovres D* F G, Codd. Lat. ap. Hieron. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : 7@ Kupiw OovAevVovres rel. 
I3 rais preiais TQv dyiov D* F G, Codd. ap. Theod. Mops. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. al.: rais xpeíais àv dyiwv rel, | These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance to accidental 
errors of transcription. | 

XV. I3 zÀnpooopijca. B F G: mAnpica: rel. 
22 moAAdms B D E F G: rà Tod rel. 
31 Sdwpopopia B D* F G, Ambrstr. : 6a«ovía rel. 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element in G. The most prominent of these readings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
with tke unmistakably Western authorities, And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
(7p&Tov i. 16; om. yap iii. 2; om. 7H míor& v. 2; *ins. pév vi. 21; tà TÒ 
€voikoUv abroU IIveüua viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. ‘Incovs and *om. ée vexpay viii. 24 ; 7] 0a07,«] ix. 4 ; ins. 
ovv ix. 19; *ór: after vóuov and *taird ins. after mosas x. 5; ¿v [rots] x. 
20; *om. ydp xiv. 5; om. cov, dnodwoa, Tom. rQ O«9 xiv. 12; *add $ orav- 
Baricera f) áa0evet xiv. 21 ; pâs xv. 7; THY [kaúxnow] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by Ne. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 el dè ég čpywv 
overt (om. ¿ori B) xápis* ¿mel 7d čpyov oùréri ¿crl yapis (sic B; čpyov al.) 
is shared by B with Xe L. In the instances marked with +, and in xv. 13 
mdnpopopnoa, B agrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. Ingots) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G ; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 6-group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown upon N AC. This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS, really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. "This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. rr. The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 23. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

(iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
it is deserted by all oz nearly all other uncials, Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 

iv. I om. eüprkévas, 

v. 6 ef ye. 

vii. 25 xápts TO O€d. 

viii. 24 Š yàp BAére, rhs EAmiCer ; 

x. 9 TÒ Bua . . . Ste Kúpios Inaods. 

xiv. I3 om. mpóckoppa . . . fj. 

xv. 19 Iveúparos without addition. 

As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 
considerable attractions. 

ix. 23 om. «al. 

xvi. 27 om. d. 

They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 
construction. The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 
the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 
among them. 

Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13. 
30, 32. But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 


and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the frst Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared : 


Rom. ix. 25 «aAécc Tov où Aaóv 
pov Aaóv pov, kal Thy oùx Tyamm- 
pev dryampévgv. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 rpoc ékoyav TO 
AlOw ToU mpockópuparos, Kabds 
yéyparrai, "1900, TiOnut èv Siwy 
A(0ov mpookdpparos kal TéT- 
pav okavõáov kal ó rig TeUov 
¿m aürQ où KaTatoxuy On 
geTa.. 


Rom. xii. 1 TapagTí)oa, Tà a&uara 
tyay 0vcíav (@car, áy(av, ebápea- 
rov TH @ e @, T? Aoyucy Aarpeíav 
pâr. 

Rom. xi. a pù ovøxņparti- 
(ea0e 7 aiQyi ToTg. 


I Peter ii. 10 of motè où Aaós, viv 
0$ Aads Ocod, of oix ZAenguévo, vüv 
5? éXenévres. 

I Peter ii. 6-8 'I8ov, riOnpr èr 
Xi» AlOov dupowyowiatov éxAekTóv, 
&vripov* kal 6 mio TeVov ¿m ab Q 
ov pij karaicXvvOÓQD . . . obrcos 
> , H , ` 
yeôn els keaMiv yavias, ® Kai 
Albos mvpockóupuaros kal mérpa 
ckav6áAov, of mpockómrovoi TG 
Aóvye  àmeo)vres, els Š xal ¿re 
65cav. 

I Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxat mvevparikàs 
0vcías cümpocbékrows Oe Ka 'L 
Xp. 


I Peter i. 14 pr) eva xnpari(ó- 
pevo. rats mporepoy èv Tjj ayvoig tpa 
émOupias. 
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The following passages seem 
thoughts and words: 


LITERARY 


a? 


Rom. xii. 3 dAAd $poveiv els rò 
owdppoveiy... 

6 éxovres 52 yapicpuara Kata 
Thy Xxàpiv Tijv Sobcicay huv did- 
popa...cire 0iakovíav, èv TH 
dsaxovia ... 

3 ékáo To ws ó Ocós euepice 
pérpov micTews, 

Cf. also Rom. xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
xii. 9, 13. 


Rom. xii 9 $ àyámy ávvmó- 
KpvTOS .. . IO T) ptradedrAgig 
eis àAAAovs Pircoropyo. 


Rom. xii, 16 7d add els àAAjAovs 
$povoüvres pů rà trad $po- 
voUvTes, QAAQ mois Tameivots 
ovvarayopuevot. pn yivecbe ppovipot 
wap’ éaurots. 

17 pnoevt kakóv ávrl kakoÜ 
ámoOibóvTes mpovoovpevoe  kaAd 
&vámiov mávrov àvOpámov: 

18 el Ovvaróv, TÒ ¿£ óp&v, peta 
mávroy ávÜpámoev elpmvevovres. 


Cf. also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom. xiii. 1 méca pux) éfoveíaus 
inepexovoats wtnrotraccéacbar 
ov yap éorw ¿£oucía el p) bd @ eo, 
ai 52 otca imd Oeo Teroyuévai 
elo... 

3 of yàp &pxovres ove clot $óBos 
TQ àyab a £pyo, GAAA TQ KakG... 

4 Ocot yàp didxovds otv, čr- 
ikos eis dpyiv TE TÒ Kak OV mpáa- 
TOTI... 

7 åmóðore müci rds ÓjeiMás TQ 
tov pópov tov pópov, TQ TÒ TÉAos 
TÒ TéAos, TQ Tov $óB ov Tov $óBov, 
TQ THY Tig)Y THY Ti TY. 
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to be modelled on St. Paul's 


I Peter iv. 7-11 mávrov 5i rò réAos 
hyyike cwppovhoate otv kai vh- 
Ware els mpocevxás mpd mávrov Tv 
eis éavrois á'yámmv ékrevij éxovres, 
ór ayann kaXUmre mAñQ0os ápapriGv- 
QiXÓ£evot els dAAAovs, dvev yoyyv- 
apod écag ros Kabws éAaBe xápia- 
pa, els éavroüs aùTÒ ÓiakovoUvrmes, 
ds Karol olkovóuo: molins xapeTos 
Ocot el Tis AaAet, ws Adyia Oeod el 
tis Ota kovet, ws & loxvos hs xopyyet 
ó Ocós. 

I Peter i. 22 tds yvxds buv yvi- 
KóTes .. . els piradeAdiav ávvmó- 
KptTov èk kapdlas GAAjAOUS åyarh- 
gare tkrevas, 


I Peter iii. 8, 9 7d 82 méAos, máyTes 


óuó$opoves, ocvpmaÓeis, pirdddeApor, 
eÜcmAa*yxvo, | Tameiwvódpoves, pÙ 
ámobíbovres kakóv ávrl karot 


f AoiDopíav ávri Xoibopías, robvavríov 
St evAoyotrres, drt els TOTO érin- 
657€ iva eb X ov íav KANpovounonTeE... 

II ékkAwáro b¢ mÓ kakod, kal 
mou]gára ayabov' (ntncatw etprvqv 
kai Guwfáro arv. 


I Peter ii, 13-17 ómorá-nre náog 
avOpwnivy rrise Sia rdv Kópiov, 
«(re BaciAet, ws tbrepéxovTi, elTe 
7yépociv, ws Oi abroU meymopévois. els 
éxdixnoivy kakomoiQv ¿mayo ðe 
á^-a80mnoiQv: O71 ores ég Ti TÒ O€ANpa 
TOD @eoí ... mávras r.p )gare THY 
áócAórgra ayanare Tov QO«Óv 
poheiabe tov Bacuéa Tipare. 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In 1 Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 
(see the note). Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 
the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoxnpati{erOa, dvvmó- 
«pros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1—7; 1 Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logicaly; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in $ 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi rr is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii, 19, Heb. x. 3o, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


Rom. iv. 17-21 karévavri ob èni- 
aTevoe BEOD ToU (eomovobvros ros 
vekpois. .. Kal pr) oenas | TÜ 
niore karevógae TÓ avroð oôpa 
jn ve vekpopé vov (ëxarovraérns 
Tov brápxov), ral THY véxpwory Ths 
nT pas Zappas els à ri è Tay- 
yeriav TOV OcoU où drexpidn TÌ 
amotia, ddd’ éveduvapwbn TÌ 
niote, Öoùs dogay TQ co, kal 
mAnpopopnbets Str ô ¿müyyeÀTa, 
Suvatés oTi kal mosa. 


Rom. xii. 19 ¿pol enormous, 27 
ávranobigo, Eyer Kupios. 


Heb. xi. 11, 12 n(aret kal abr?) Xáppa 
Öúvapıv eis karaBoAzv onéppatos 
£AaBev xal mapà rarpòv Tuas, ¿me 
moatovy *yjcaro Tov émawvyyciXá- 

\ 2 > € ` > , 
pevov: Ò Kal ad’ évós èyevvhônoarv, 
kai TaÜTa Vevekpopnévov,.. 

IQ Aoyicápuevos Sti wal êk verpav 
3 ; 3 ^ 
éyelpev Suvaros ó Geós. 


Heb. x. 30 ¿gol éxdinnots, ¿yQ 


ávramo0doco*. 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 
a theological as well as a literary question. "The passages which 
resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 


argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. 


The 


following are among the most important of these; we have not 
thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


Rom. ii. 1 5d dvamodd-ynros el, @ 
dvbpane mas ó kpívow iv $ yàp 
xpivets Tov érepov, geavróv kata- 
wpivas’ TÀ yàp a)rà mpacoas 6 
«pivov. 


Rom. ii. 13 où yàp of dxpoarat 
vépov Sixao mapa [T] @e@ åAX ol 
TotnTai vopuov iKkawOncovTat. 


Rom. iv. 1 Tí obv époüpev ebpruévat 
‘ABpadp tov mpomáropa Ĥp®v 
xarà cápka; et yàp “ABpady ¿£ 
Epywv édtkawOn, Exe kabxnpa. 


Rom. iv. 20 eis 52 tiv énayyeAlay 
TOU Oeo ov Sex pion TH amoaria, 
GAN’ évebvvagud/0 Tñ TOTEL 


Rom. v. 3-5 kavywpeba ¿y rais 
OrjiWeow, elbóres Ott ý OATS ÙT o- 
povny Karepyacerat, 7j 06 bo porn 
Soxipny, 3) 5é oxu) ¿Am(0a' ý 
oè ¿Amis où karauo xovei, ór« 7j Ayan 
TOU @eoÜ exnéxuTa. 


James iv. 11 pù karaXaAe(re àAMj- 
Xov, abeApol. ó karaXaAQv ábeA dob, fj 
«pí vov TOV Abe py abToÜ, karaXa)et 
vópov, kal kpivet vópov' ei EH vópov K pí- 
veis, oUk el montis vópov, GAAA KpiTHs. 


James i. 22 wívec0e 0? moinrai 
Aó*yov, kal p?) povov àkpoarai mapa- 
Aoyi(dpevor éavrovs, 


James ii. 21 "ABpadp ó narnp 
hpay obk èt Épyov ILI TUR 
dvevéykas 'Igaàx tov vlóv abroÜ ¿ml rò 
OvotaoTn pov ; 


James i. 6 alreirw be ¿y niote 
poe Sian pwd pevos® ó yàp Scaxpevd- 
pevos ¿ote ràúðwvi Oardoons ávepa- 
(opévo nat jun(opévg. 

James i. 2-4 mücav xapay hyhoaabe 
bray meipag pots mepimeanre mourihors, 
yvdonovres 67 TÒ Boxipioy bpdy THs 
ToT ews karepyaterar bmopovny. 755 
bmopori] € epyov TéAciov éxéro, iva Hre 
TEAELOL. 


* The LXX of Deut. xxxii. 35 reads ¿y ñudpg exdixnoeos dvranodwow, Star 


g$aAj ó moos abTÀv. 
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Rom. vii. 23 BX ¿me 82 črepov vd pov James iv. 1 ré0ev móAepot xal mó8ev 
iv rois néAecí pov, ávriaTpa- — páxai èv bpiv ; oùe ivreUOev, ex TaY 
Tevópevov TO vóug Tov voós pov, — jjbovàv bu&v Tay a rparevopévov ¿y 
kal alypaXor(Qovrá ue èv TO vóuo rs Tols uéXAeciv bð} 
ápaprías rà vri èv Toîs uéAecí pow. 


Rom. xii. I2 dmo0óue0a ovv James i. 21 åmoĝépevor rücay 
= ; ; ; 
TÀ čpya ToU oxdrous, évSvowpeba B? — Bvmapíav xal mepioceiav kaxías èv mpaü- 
A ; a 
TÀ Orda TOU $erós. tnt défacbe Tov čppvrov Aóyov TOY 


Ovvápevov Goa Tas Yuxas pð. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between dxpoarai and morat 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time; 
metaphors like 6gcavpi(es, expressions like év 5uépa ópyrs compared 
with é $uépa e$ayzs (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vóuos 
Aevbepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
I Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that *Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
Aoyifoua is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in r Clem.-Rom. lxiv, lxv. 2; Mart. Polyc. 
xx ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 


Rom. xvi. 25-27 7d è vva- Jude 24, 25 TQ 52 Dvvayuéve 
wévy tpas ornpifa... nóvo gvdrdga tyas dmraicrous, kal o 755004 
Gop Oc, bid "Inaod Xpiatov, ...dpydpous...pdvey O«Q owrhps 
[@]3 5ó£a els rods aldvas, Hudv, ia 'Ig000 Xpiarod ToU Kupiov 


7uQv, óga, peyakwovvn, kpáros xa 
é£ovaía, mpd mavrós ToU aidvos kal viv 
kai els rávras rovs alvas. dunv. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
of the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
Rome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions on míeris and Əkatocúm (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
of discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
inadequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
different writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
him his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quotes more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
a cento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions from the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rom., r Cor, 2-Cor, Gal, Eph, Phil, 1 Tim, 2-Tim.,-it-is 
difficult not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion of the Pauline Epistles.  Corroborative evidence of this might 
be found in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius, He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sessed collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled to 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. | 
The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. 21 éoxortadn Ñ dav- 
veros avTav kapóta. 


Rom. ii. 24 76 yàp óvopa Tov 
Oeod Š” buds BXaonpuetrat ev 
Tots &Üvectv, Kabws yéypamrat. 

Rom. iv. 7 “Makdpiot àv áoé- 
Onoav ai ávópiat kal àv ène- 
kaAíQ05cav ai ánapríac 

8 pakdpios avip Š ob ph 
Aoylonrat Kóptos ánapríav." 


9 ó pakaptopods ov obTos 


(md T)v mepitopny; Ñ rat ¿ml tiv 
ákpoBvaríav ; 

Rom. vi. 1 Tí oiv épodpev; 
émipevapey Tij ápopria, (va $ xápis 
mAeovácp; pi) ^yévorro. 


Rom. i. 29 vemAnpopévovs mácm 
45:41 q, movnpía, TÀ e ov et q, kakia, 
peorous pOdvov, pivou, čpiðos, Ó ó- 
Aov,kakonOeias, WiOuptaoTas,Ka- 
TadrAddAous, 0coa Tv^yets, UBpioTas, 
bwepnpavous, áAa(óvas, épeupe- 
Tds kaküv, yovedow ámeifets, douvé- 
Tous, dovvGéTous, ücTÓp'yovs, dvehen- 
povas’ oltives, TÒ Sixaiwpa ToU cod 
émvyvóvres, OTe of Tà ToLadTa 
mpaaaovTes fiot Oavarov elo(v, 
ov pévoy abrà voici, GAG kai 
GuveEevdoKovGLY Tols mpáccovaw. 

Rom. ix. 4, 5 Qv...) Aarpeía 
kal ai émayyeda, Qv ol marépes, kal 
¿£ dv ó Xpiords TÓ kata cápxa. 


Rom. xiii. r, 2 mica vx?) é£ov- 
gias imepexovoas bmoracaéa0o* ob 
yàp éarw. é£ovoía el pù $m Oco, ai 
òè oðgaı tnd cod TeTaypéva elotv, 
Gore 6 ayritacodpevos TH eovoig 


Clem. 36 ài rovrov 4 davveros 
kat éco korouévr) Savoia Huav ava- 
04AX« els TÒ Oavpacrov avTou pas. 

Clem. 51 ù rÒ oKAnpvvOjva 
aüTÀv tds ácvvéTovs kapõias. 


Clem. 47 wore kal BrAacdnpias 
émpépecbar TQ dvdpare Kuplov da 
Tijv bperépav appoovyny. 

Clem. 50 Makdptor àv  á$é- 
Onoav ai dvopiat kal àv émeka- 
Aí$05cav ai ánapríav pakdpios 
ávip d od pù AoylonTat Kíptos 
ápapríav. ovdé écTw ¿v TQ arópari 
abToU 8óAos. obTos ó parapto pòs 
éxyévero ¿ml robs ExAeAreypevous Und TOU 
cod k.T.À. 


Clem. 33 Tí obv mowjcopev, á8eA- 
poi; apynowpev dnd ris á'ya0omoias 
kal éyKkaTaeinwpev Tiv ayatnv; pn- 
Oapads rodTo ágar ó deandrys ép’ uiv 
ye yernOjva. 

Clem. 35 åmoppipavres åp’ éavtar 
macay ddiktay xai ávouíav, T)Àeo- 
ve£íav, čpeis, kakornOcías T€ kal 
BóXovs, PrOvptapovs Te kal kaTa- 

, L3 £ 

Aahids, Geooruyiav, ime py paviay 
T€ kal áXa(ov eíav, kevoootíay Te kal 
> , ^ ^ € 

áduXofevíav. tatta yap of mpdo- 
GovTes OTUYNTOL TH OcQ bnápxovou 
où póvov be of mpáccovres abrá, 
GdAa kai ol cvvevóokoUvres abrois. 


Clem. 32 é£ abroÜ yàp lepets wal 
Aevira: mávTes oi Aewrovpyoüvres TQ 
Ovovactnpig tod cod: ¿£ abro) ó 
Kúpios “Incots +d karà cápka èt 
avToU BaciAets kal ápxovres kal Tyyov- 
pevoc kata Tov 'loúëay. 

Clem. 61 oú, 8écmora, Z8oxkas tiv 
&tovoíav THs Baciueías aùroîs 5a ToU 
LeyaXompemoUs kal dvexdinynrov kpá- 
Tous gov, els TÒ "ywdckovras Huds Tiv 
nò cod abrois Oebouévgv Oófav ral 
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rÜ TOD Oeo karay dy Barner of 
bé dvOcorqkóres éavrois Kpipa A- 
Wovrat. 
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Tip vrorácoea0at avrois, põlv vav- 
Tiovpévous TQ GeAHpari aov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following : 


Rom. i. 3 Tod yevopévov ¿k amép- 
paros AaBibó xarà cápka, Tov 
ópıoðévros viod Geo èv Suvapes. 

Rom. ii. 24. 


Rom. iii. 27 rod otv $ñ kavynois; 


Rom. vi. 4 ofrw xal pets èv 
sacvotnre (os mepimariowper. 


Rom. vi. 5 ; viii. 17, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 els ôv mapebó0nre 
TÜÍTov ÓiDax1s. 


Rom. vii. 6 Gore SovAevew pâs 
év kauvór TA mveúgaTos kal ov maAauó- 
THT ypapparos. 

Rom. viii. 11 ó éyeipas X. 'L 
ir vekpiv. 


Rom. ix. 23 oxevn éAéovs à mpo- 
nroipacey eis óófav. 

Rom. xiv. 17 ob «áp otv ý 
BacsiAeía ToU Oeo Bpáocis kai 
moots. 


Rom. xv. 5 70 airÓ $povey év 
GAAHAaS Kara X. 'I. 


Smyr. I dAg68s óvra èx yévovs 
AaBió xarà cgápka, viðv Geo 
karà 6éAnua kal ŠÚy aniy. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 rod kavxnots tv Meyo- 
Hévov gvveráv ; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 


Eph. 19 cod ávOpemivos davepov- 
pévov els cawvómr Ta didiou wis. 

Mag. 5 ò? ob éàv pr) ai0aipéros 
éxwuev TÒ dmo0avetv els TÓ abro) 
TáÓos, TO (mv avtou o)k ¿ZoTu év piv. 

Trall. 9 xarà 7d ópoiwpa bs kal ñus 
Tovs migTeVovras a’T@ oUTws èyepe? ó 
matip avTov ëv X. L., ob xopis 7d 
áXn0wàv (fjv ove Exopmev, 

Mag. 6 eis tUmov xal axy 
ád0apoías., 

Mag. 9 oi & madaiois mpdypaow 
dvaotpapévtes eis xoivórgra  éXmí(0os 
7A8ov. 


Trall. 9 ds zal áA560s j'yépon ámó 
vex pv, €ycípavros aùròv Tov 
za pos avTov. 


Eph. 9 mponropacpévor els olro- 
õopùv @eo0 marpós. 


Trall. 2 où yàp Bpwpdrov kai 
moTÓv elow biaKovot, 


Eph. r ôv ebüxopat ward "I. X. pâs 
dyanay, kal rávras pâs abrQ èv óporó- 
TTL elvat. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 «al rà pédn tpv 
LOS dixacootvns. 

Rom. xiii, 12 évdvcdpeda 9 
Ta ÜTAa Tod putds. 


Rom. xii. 10 7H PtdadeAgia 
els dAANAOUS PiddoTopyot, TH 
Tim} GAAHAOUS TpoNnyoUpEvot. 


Rom. xiii. 8 ó yàp ayandy tov 
Qrepoy vópov mem Apo ev k.T.À. 


Pol. 4 ómAiciue0a Tots ÜmXois 
Ts Üukavog óvs. 


Pol 10 fraternitatis amatores 
diligentes invicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem | Domini alterutré 
praestolantes, nullum despicientes. 

Pol. 3 éàv yap tis rojrov évrds ý 
meTANpwKeEy evToAny Sucaoovvns’ 6 
yàp €xov ayamny paxpay éorw naons 
apaprias. 
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Rom. xiv. Io mavres yàp napa- Pol 6 xo] mávras bé wapa- 
eTycóue0a TQ Bhp paTı ToU! Ocoü  aTífjvat TO Bhyate tov XpwToD, 
OE kal f£kagrov únèp éavToU Aó*yov 
12 dpa [oU] $«ao Tos huav ne ovan 
avro) Adyor voer’ [7Q OcQ ]*. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr*. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refutatio omnium 
Aaerestum ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes 5, the Valentinians of the Italian school ®, and to Basileides". 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and viii. 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(1) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. 

(z) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 


while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 ToU épicbévros viod cod Test. Levi. 18 xal nyepa ayio- 
v duvdpe xarà mvedpa ayiw- ovvns ora ¿m adroi.... 
Ovvns... 

Rom. ii. 13 ob yàp of áxpoarai Test. Aser. 4 of yap dyaol dvipes 

; ili NET META 
vóuov (caro, mapa TE @ e @. .. .. Olkatol elor mapa TQ OE. 


! rod Xpiorod Western and Syrian. 

2 dGrodwoe B D F G. 

5 To 0cQ om. B F G. 

t Rom. ii. 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. 11-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. 23; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom. x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

° Hipp. Ref. v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i. 20-26 

* Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. 9-10 = Rom. viii. 11. 


7 bid. vii. 25, p. 370. 80 = Rom. v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viii 
19, 22. 
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Rom. v. 6 čr: yàp Xpiords vro 
Juv dabevav Eri kata kaipüv ŠmŠ2p 
doeBav ámé0ave. 

Rom. vi. I 
dyapria. 

Rom. vi. 7 ó yàp dámoÜavàv 
Deüikalorai dvd rs Guaprias. 

Rom. vii. 8 á$opuiv 8? AaBotca 
$ ánapría &à rs évroAfs ra- 
Te(pyácaro èv pol mácav émOuputay. 

Rom. viii. 28 oibauev è őri rots 
åyarðoı tov OcYv rávra ovv- 
epyet eis áya6óv. 

Rom. ix. a1 $ oùs xa éfovaíav 
6 xepapeùs ToU X00, èx ToU aù- 
ToU pupapatos tooa. Š uev els Tent 
oKedos, Š à? els dripiay; 


émipévopev TÜ 


Rom. xii. 1 wapaotjca +à chpara 
bu&v Ovotay (Qcav, åylav, ebdpecrov 
TQ O, THY AXowikiv Xarpe[ay 
vuv. 

Rom. xii. 21 p) vi«à bd ToU kao, 
Gd víka ty TQ üàya0G To kakóv. 

Rom. xiii. 12 dro0mpe0a otv rà 
épya tod akóTovs, évivowpeba 02 
Tà Sra ToU ors. 

Rom. xv. 33 ó 86 6e0s Tijs 
elpnyns peta távrov bpw. 

Rom. xvi. 20 ó 52 @eds rijs elphyns 
cuvtpiver tov Zaravdy twd Tos 
róbas bua ¿y ráx«. 
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Test. Benj. 3 ávauápryros bmp 


adoeBOv ámoOavetrat., 


Test. Levi. 4 of àv0porro: amorotvres 
€mipevodaocy èv rats adiucias, 

Test. Sym. 6 dmws 91kaiv08 awd 
THs Guaprias Tav Puxav tpv. 

Test. Neph. 8 xal úo évroAat 
cici kal el pr yévovra èv rage abr&v, 
dpaptiav mapéxovaw. 

Test. Benj. 4 ó áya600moi(&v.. 
áyamQvri tov Ocdv auvepye 


r$ 


= 
t. 


Test. Neph. 2 ka6/s yàp ó ze pa p e bs 
olde TÒ c keÜos, mócov xopet, kal Tpds 
avrov $épe mm Xóv, obro kal ó Küptos 
mpos Ónoíegiv Tov mveüparos Tour TÒ 
oôpa, 

Test. Levi 3 npospépovoi 9? Kvpiy 
ócu]v edwdias Aoyınğy ral dyval- 
partov mpoapopay. 


Test. Benj. 4 obros ó åyaĝoroðv 
VikG TÒ kakóv, 

Test. Neph. 2 obros ob5t ¿v andres 
Ovvijaea0e moroa Epya putes. 


Test. Dan. 5 €xovres Tov Gedy r fjs 
elpyvns. 

Test. Aser. 7 xal èv jovyta ovv- 
rplBcv rijv Keparry ToU Spakovros 
ë ÚóaTos. 


So far we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 
Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (c. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his 44os/o/reoz, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (pos pwpaiovs) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Afostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2) 1 Cor., 
(3) 2 Cor, (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess, (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic. = 
Ephes, (8) Col, (g) PhiL, (10) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i 1g-ii. r; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; X. 5-xi. 32; xv.—xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
X. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvooüvres yàp róv Oeóv. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain: 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpôrov in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical’, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul's Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it at 
the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum tipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sui Iohannis ordinem, nonnisi nominatim septem ecclesiis 
scribat ordine tali: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (quinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima) Nor does this 


* On Harnack's theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 


second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66. 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 
point under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 
Versions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes +. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth, By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Afostolicon; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical, 
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The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 
presently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 
St.Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsäcker, Lipsius, Llarnack, 
aa definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


1 On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &c., ii. p. 344 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writer 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem !. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer’, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish idcas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman's arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied?. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order:—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
3 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assumptio Mosis and 4 Ezrat. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle 5. 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), The Dissonance of the four generally received Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 
* Bruno Bauer, Aritik der paul. Briefe, 185a. Christus und die Cásaren, 


4372. 
Mirage (A. DJ), Quaestiones Paulinae, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 1883, 
1 


BA Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 
1888. 

5 Weisse (C. H.), Beiträge sur Kritik der Paulinischem Briefe an dis 
Galater, Romer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

° Verisimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testamenti exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
et S. A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886. 
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in letters which he wrote in order to make up for his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
memorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
Episcopus treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Jtidem odoramur manum eius ver. 5. 
If we omit 7@ dpowpar: in ver. 5 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: non enim credimus 
"os esse victuros, sed novimus nos vivere (ver. 11). VV. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church!, It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen? basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
ch. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. Völter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. 1a, 7; 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15) ; xii, xiii; 
Xv. 14-32 ; xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
ts primitive, free from any theory of pre-existeice or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. I4, 15); viii. I, 3-39; 
i 1b-4. Here the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 21—iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 
I4, 15; vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. I—xv. 6. This writer who worked about the year 
7o was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but-evil in the 
Law. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14, 15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen f is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. "There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 129-143. 

: Michelen (J. H. AS, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff, 473 ff.; 
1887, p. 163 ff. : 

š; hiner (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265 ff.; and Die Com- 
position der paul. Hauptbricfe, I. Der Römer- und Galaterbrief, 1890. 

* Van Manen (W. C.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion’s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatizs, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Paulus II, De brief 
aan de Romeinen. Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N. T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ina text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘ redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators' to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running thrcagh the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator's observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (mAeovágy . . . émAeóvaacv), that suggests brmeperepíaaevoev, then 
comes zAeovácg in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the Epistle has come down to us make the theories of this new school 
of critics untenable !. 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica. 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary 2, 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words é ‘Pon in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 TÒ ¿y 'Pá up, obre ¿v rij efnynce obre èv vo 
én7@ pynpoveva. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D ëv dyary for éyamnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In Ñ B C D E minusc. fauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat, def Vulg. Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
only. 

B In L minusc. plus quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasc. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

c. In A P 5. 17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places. 

d. In Fer. G codd. ap. Hieron. (in Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (wide infra) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that f is taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. p 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Western 
authorities. 


1 The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Die 
Einheitlichkett der Paulinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. j 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 

ublished in the Journal of Philology, vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted im 

ightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374- 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
the last two chapters. s 

a. Origen (nt. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes: Caput hoc 
Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atque Apostolicae interpolatae sunt, de 
hac epistola penitus abstulit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est: usque ad finem cuncta 
dissecutt. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, in nonnullis etenim 
codicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: s/a£zzz coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. Alii vero codices im fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent. 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads £z for aó, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends Zoc into Aic; reading e£ non solum hic sed et im eo loco, &c., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: sgue ad finem cuncta dissecuit can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Adv. Mare. v. 
I4, quoting the words frtéunal Christi (xiv. Io), states that they occur in 
classula of the Epistle. The arguinent is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion's copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De periculo con- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed 
iustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passionem in 
silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato. The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fideles Dei non debeant 
invicem iudicare cum wnusquisque secundum regulas mandatorum ipse se 
debeat divino iudicio praeparare ut ante tribunal Dei sine confusione possit 
operum suorum praestare rationem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps. ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(8) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance in 
two other points. 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the åuńv (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed out; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

1. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur}, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
a priori grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul's doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: *On est surpris qu'un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d'une solution aussi grossière. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté 
à l'ouvrage sacré une liste de noms propres? t", 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able or 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O. T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97, 144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 ff. 
3 st. Paul, p. lxxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 290. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
split up. 

e ther than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p. xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle's writing. 

Baurs views were followed by Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsäcker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht +, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen ; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. "There is no greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*. He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-20. 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24, 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications in 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi, 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


` Lucht, Ober die beiden letzten Capitel des Rimerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, St. Paul, pp. lxi ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cit. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul's Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan's theory had been correct then we should not have both 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive against Renan's 
hypothesis as against that of Daur. 

3. Renan's theory has not received acceptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsäcker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. r, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. 'The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Panl's 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But Wis evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the a grior¢ arguments against St. Paul's 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dcvá(ovra: buds... páňrora of ¿k Tod Kaícapos olkías, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Komans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corpus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names— Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no a riori improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus: evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

(ii) The more direct archaeological evidence isthat for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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scepticism to look upon such évidence as worthless, although ıt might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum up then. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely a riori. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts ; for instance, the pericope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
farther evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words êv ‘Popy in i. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory. 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations. ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission. This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing oft 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort's criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To usif we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matter of fact internal evidence and external 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O. T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
Aéyo yàp Xpiordv diacovoy Yyeyevio0a, wepirouhs dmep dAneias Oeod, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’ We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion's Afostolicon had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év “Popp could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. lxix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen's arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source for 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
(fiii: adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 
ne would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen's 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of D F G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
bowever was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen év ‘Popp in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1, 2) ; then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
& strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof throughout the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching. 


§ ro. COMMENTARIES. 


A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of Sixaiwors at p. 147 f., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 ou p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


I. Greek Writers. 


OniceN (Orig); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli aa 
Romanos in Orzgenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom. iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part ot 
Origen's life when he was settledat Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Philocalia (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer's Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat.’ more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott's article ORIGENES in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory ; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homil. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete critical edition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.D. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Turoporet (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 A. D. 
As a commentator he is a pediseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii. 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien über die dem Johannes 
von Damascus zugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

OzcuwENIUS (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. ‘The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (c. 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

THeopuyLact (Theoph.); archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754- 
1763, tom. ii. 1-118). 

Eutuymius ZIGABENUS (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens); 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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2. Latin Writers. 


AMBROSIASTER (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amórosit Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 A.D. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte d. rim. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaestiones ex utroque 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

PrLaeiUs (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [ P. L. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul's Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 410. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
Cassiodorus, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
of orthodoxy. 
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HvcnH or Sr. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris); 
f. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Al/egoriae in Novum Testamentum, 
Lib. VI. Adlegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones et Decisiones in Epistolas 
D. Paul. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

PETER ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaelardi commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quinque (Migne, P. L. 
clxxviii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘literal, 
theological, and moral The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. cit. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas AQUINAS, c. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pauli. Apostol (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul's words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


CozrT, John (c. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul's. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul's School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasis Novi Testamenti, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them ; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Lutuer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, Zn epist. 
P. ad Galatas Mart. Lutheri comment. in 1519; in a longer form, 
In epist. P. ad Gal. commentarius ex praelectionibus Mart. Lutheri 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther's strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. "They are defective, and prolix ; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul's writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul's leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle's teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

MzrawcHTHON, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentarii in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

Carvin, John (1509-1564). His Commentarii in omnes epistolas 
Pauli Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interesting one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin's writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly any detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed; (iii) of the Lord's Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments , 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Romans and the 2nd edition of the Znstitutes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain; this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the Zwstitutes; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies— before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia. 

Bzza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adnotationes majores in IV. T. at Paris 
in 1594. 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asatypical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius A Laripk (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Zn omnes Pauli et aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Annotationes 
tn N. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Crevice’ Sacri, first published in 1660. It 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice 
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Hammonp, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton's Polyglott. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxz, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Zssay 
for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

BENGEL, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wiirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

WrzrsrEIN (or Wettstein), J. J, 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Base! on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751, 1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley ; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 


Tuotuck, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. É 

FnarrzscHug, C. F. A. (Fri), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Lücke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N. T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer's famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constanily enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
n.ay be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
rigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer's death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor's vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dx Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kuregefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined. but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods, He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
ë commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 


Honex, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Noncontormists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford's 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

WonpswonTH, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth's Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Altica, Conjectural Emendattons of Ancient Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowett, B. 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beauiiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaucuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Ketty, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His Motes on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Bret, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careiul exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gopzr, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
l'Epítre aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark's series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OrrRAMARE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur l Eptire aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. rr had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mourr, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Expositor's Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London, 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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BARMBY, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lirsius, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantendibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 189r). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

ScHAEFER, Dr. A.; Professor at Münster. Dr. Schaefers Ær- 
klàrung d. Briefes an die Romer (Münster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, Ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. ‘Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master, Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle's teaching. 
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Eccivstastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.). 


Amb. . z : è ; . Ambrose. 

Ambrstr. e . a è . Ambrosiaster. 

Atha ees ° ° " - . Athanasius. 

Ages . ° ( . . Augustine. 

Bas 5 ° ‘ Z T Das: 

Chrys. ° ° . . a Chrysostom. 
Clem.-Alex. : : : . Clement of Alexandria 
Clem.-Rom. ë È - . Clement of Rome. 


Cypr. 1: . . ° . . Cyprian. 
Cyr.-Alex. . ° : Š . Cyril of Alexandria. 


Cyr..Jerus. . e ° . 2 Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiph. : ° ° ° . Epiphanius. 

Tous "v š . ° . . Eusebius. 
Euthym.Zig.  . a : . Euthymius Zigabenus. 
Hippol. ° ° ° ° . Hippolytus. 

Ign. . . . ° . . Ignatius. 

Jer. (Hieron) . . . . Jerome. 

Jos. >. ° ° e . . Josephus. 

Methods” Sv . . . Methodius. 

Novat. ° ° ° . . Novatian. 

Oecum. oc a . e Oecumenius. 

Orig. . š . ° ° . Origen. 

Orig.at. . . . ° . Latin Version of Origen. 
Pelag. ° ° " ° . Pelagius. 


Phot. . š . ; š . Photius. 

Ruf; : . : S . Rufinus. 

Sedul.. 5 ó 5 5 . Sedulius. 

Tert. . o . : H . Tertullian. 
Theod.-Mops. . ° ° e Theodore of Mopsuessia 
Theodrt. . è ° ° - Theodoret. 

Theoph. . š 2 : . Theophylact. 


Versions (see p. lxvi f.). 


Aegyptt. . 
Boh. 


Sah. is 
Aeth. . š 
Arm. . : 
Goth. . : 
Latt. . . 

Lat. Vet. 

Vulg. ^. 
Syr. . . 

Pesh. . 

Harcl. . 
Cov. . : 
Genev. - 
Rhem. ‘ 
Loss e 
Wica 
BV ss š 
RV. , 

Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
ip. RS w 
Tisch. - 
Treg. ° 
WH. : 
A: z 
Beng. . 
Del . 5 
De W. ; 
Ps. . 
Pn . 
(Gif . 
Go tis : 
Lit 4 : 
Lids : 
Lips. . ° 
Mey. . . 
Mey-W. . 
Oli: i 
Vas . 


ABBREVIATIONS exi 


Egyptian. 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic. 

Ethiopic. 
Armenian 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean. 
Coverdale. 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette, 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A.) 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius. 

Meyer. 
Meyer-Weisa. 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 


cxii 


CLG. > 
CLL. - 
Grm.-Thay. 

Trench, Syn. 
Win. - : 
Exp. + š 
JBExeg. «. 
Zw T. > 
add. . ^ 


ula wis 
cat. (caten.) , 


codd. . 5 
edd. - % 
edd. pr. ° 
Ci a à 
pauc. , . 
pier. ; ; 
pur. . $ 
praem. ° 
rel. 


2/3, 4/5, &c. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Corpus Inscriptionum 


Graecarum. 
Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum. 
Grimm-Thayer's Lexi- 
con. 


Trench on Synonyms. 
Winer's Grammar. 
Expositor. 

Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

Zeitschrift für wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie. 

addit, addunt, &c. 

alii, alibi. 

catena. 

codices. 

editores. 

editores priores (older 
editors). 

omittit, omittunt, &c. 

pauci. 

plerique. 

plures. 

praemittit, praemittunt, 
&c. 

reliqui. 

twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 

&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs (zs, semel, &c.), statistics (?/,, 4/,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd? = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod. or Epiph. ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 


Epiphanius. 


N.B.—'Tbe text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i.e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
in which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they occur. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION, 


I.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 


*Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; "Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


I. 2-6. I preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 

*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 
But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis; the construction 


of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
B 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, ta 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew's 
Messiah, and the Christian's Lord. And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God's favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him ; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (vv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7; see note on kAnrois dyiots). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (wv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistle affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have tu remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 A.D., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 


have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. 8oüXos Ingo Xprotod : Soddos Gcod or Kupíov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. iii, 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (@epdrev Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. elie} Pss. 
lxxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also mais kvpíov, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (sais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxii.] 23; cxiii. [cxii] 1 
maies ; cxxxvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil., Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


'Imeo9 Xpicrod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul's Epistles the MSS. vary between ‘Ingod 
Xpiorov and Xpiorov Inaod. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 

I Thess. i. 1 'Ic00 Xpio7Q unquestioned. 

2 Thess. i. I 'IgcoU. XpiorG Edd.; Xpior@ 'IycoU D E F&G, Ambrstr. 

(sic ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i. 1 Incod Xpiorod unquestioned. 

I Cor. i. I Xaoro? 'Inooð BD EF G 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

a Cor. i. 1 Xpis7o0 'Ig000 N BM P 17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 XpioTod "Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (contra Orig.-lat. bis) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. aZ. Lat., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Phil. i. 1 Xpucrod '1000 N B D E, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. 1 Xpigrobü '1gc00 BD EP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth. Harel. 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col. i. 1 Xprorod Inso NABF GL P 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal. 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. al., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i. 1 Xpiorod 'Igc00 N A De F G K P (def. B), &c., Boh., Hieron. 
(ut vid.) Ambrstr. al., Tisch. WH. RV. 

I Tim. i. 1 Xporod '12000 NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo--Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

2 Tim. i 1 Xpicrod Ino NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al., Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. al., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. 1 'Igcoü Xpiorod N D° E F G &c., Vulg. codd. Goth. Pesh. Arm, 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) aZ, Tisch. WH. 
(sed Xpiorov ["Inood] marg.) RV.; Xpiorov 'Inooð A ménusc. tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xprorod tantum DE**, 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably “Inco Xpiorob 
(or Xpior@), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit., 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xporod “Ingo. 
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Just about the group r and a Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul.. it 
looks as if the evidence for xv iv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiords "Inaots, The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpiords 'Ipcos the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in Ijcods Xpiords. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xpıorós would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xpiords or ó Xpıorós of the Gospels and the later Xpurós “Ingots or 
Xpiorés simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


KAqróg ámócroAos. Ages is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb «aAeiv occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. r é£ Alyómrov perexddeca rà rékva pov. For the 
particular form «Ayrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(kAnrot) of Adonijah (r Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 |). The same combina- 
tion xAgjrós dróor. Occurs in r Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. : 


On the relation of &Agrós to éxAexrés see Lft. on Col. iii. 12. "There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
kÀmToí are all who are invited to enter Christ's kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the éxAexroí are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
same persons; &Anrós implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 


&mócrTolos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord's brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexfe u. Untlersuch. i. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
‘Antds dméarodos, i.e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal aggrandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

&pwpiopévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, doddos, 
&Ayrós, abwpiopévos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum praeparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenti illius. 


eis eóayyéNov Oco. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes * of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, * of God' is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (*the Gospel of which God 
is the author, or *of which Christ is the subject"): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

ejayyéMov. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Mark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is eiayyeMa). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of edayyeAifew, evayyediferOat, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. lxi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (edayyéAvov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; e/ayyeA(coÓa, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (evayyéAvoy sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. enly twice; eùay- 
yeM(eata. twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.) The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of edayyédvoy for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 n.) i 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoemnyye(Naro. The words énayyedia, énayyéAAea0a« occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the grea 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol, xii. 8 kal oioi Kupiov KAnpovounoaey emayyedias 
kupiou: cf. vii. 9 Tod éAejsat Tov oikov laxoB eis zjuépav èv ñ émnyyciw 
abrois, and xvii. 6 ols ov« éemnyyetho, pera Bias adpeihovro: a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither éwayyeAla nor énayyéAAeoOat (in the technica? 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where énay- 
ycAla is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so émayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity ; so éwayyeAla four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 0), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both éra-yyeAía and émayyéAdAcoOa. 
repeatedly in Heb., &c. ; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 dca: yàp énayyediat Oco (cf. vi. 1); 
I Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim. i. 1; 2 Pet. iii, 4 7j énayyeAla THs mapouoíox «ToU. 


èv ypaats d&ylots: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers iepal ypaput, iepai BiBdo, ó iepós Aóyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on 4yías ; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (8ià ràv mpopytay abroi). 

8. yevopévov. This is contrasted with dpicbévros, yevopévov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘ [Who] was born, and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
eAOdvtos eis Tov kóa iov. 

èk oméppatos AaBi8. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii, 35 ff. 
"és Aéyovgw of ypapuareîs Ste ó Xpioròs vids és, AaBid; (cf. Mark 
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xi. ro and x. 47 f.) : also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ie, eópie, kai dvdornoos 
abrois róv BaciXéa abràv vióv Aavid els ràv karpòv ôv olðas ob, ó Ocós, rob 
BacsiXebca: ém "IoparjA maida cov kr.. ; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, AZ/sym. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii 35-37!) But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul's * Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. Æ. Z. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before A.D. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 
P- 49). 

In Zest. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaornce yàp Kipios ¿k Tod Aevel ds ápxiepéa al èx 
ToU 'IoU3a ws BagiXéa, @cdv al dvOpwrov: Gad. 8 mas tıeuhowow "Iovday Kal 
Acve(* Öri ¿£ abrQv ávareAet Kópios, wrp TQ “Iopand, &c. ; cf. Harnack's 
note, Patr. Apost. i. 52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


Kata cápka . . . Karà Tveüpa are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on xarà 
mveüp. dyioo. below. 

4. óptoðévros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be, ‘marked out as 
being’ (Beux6évros, amopavbévros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ * in- 
stituted,’ * installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 oórós éarww ó wpicpévos vmà Tov OcoU 
kpitys (ovrev kai vexpoy, and xvii. 31 pédet kptvew . . . êv avdpi ó 
Spice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way: it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God became Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference—if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. g 6:3 kai ó Oeòs abróv 
imepioce, kai éxapísaro ait@ TÒ Övopa TÒ imép may dvoua), This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated,’ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ decomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 
The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
praedestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad Joc.; cf. Introd. $ 7). 


Hilary of Poitiers has des/izatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 


viod Geo. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 
title of the Messiah (cf. Enoch cv. 2 ; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 52; xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as * My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. al, it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. rr, v. 7 1 ; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 I), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 6 I) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. Irl, ix. 71). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logza, 
* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord's method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyevns, may be followed in Swete, Apost. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed. 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 iuios vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), ó éavro$ vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyevns with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
words of Ps. ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11|); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 |l); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrine of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., u? sup.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as y4AOs ávÓpormos. 


èv Surápev: not with viod Oeo), as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God zz power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying ópıoðévros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
éaravpóOn é£ dobevelas, àÀÀà (Q èk Ovváueos Oeo. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of èv 2v. 

Kata TveÜüpa áyuocúyms : not (i) = IIveüga"Aytov, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of cáp and mveipa requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the eáp£ and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mvedya, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human svedpa, like the human cdpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 1g ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren .. 
yet without sin"). 


&ywoc ovr, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb. (Pss. xcv. 6 [xcvi. 6 
*strength"]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii. 12 ‘holy name,’ lit. *memorial']; cxliv. 5 
[exlv. 5 *honour']) In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in a Macc. iii. 12 we have $ Tov romov åyiwoúvn. In Test. XII. Patr. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mveüp. dyiwo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
mveüpa. åyiwoúvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. $ 39, 3). For dywo. see on &ytot ver. 7. 


¿£ dvactdcews vexpav: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ asenrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpov Or èk vexpov (as in 1 Pet. i. 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¿£ dvactdcews coming just before. 
But vexpav coalesces closely in meaning with dvacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising 
( Todtenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.’ Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

ToU Kupiou pôv. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonai, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 371; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Bacideds aùrôv xpuarós küptos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the Memra or ‘Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
k ptos denotes the idea of ‘Sovereignty, primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. ro, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (ó àjd- 
cxaXos), and, Lord (ó Kipws): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 Œ., &c.). 

5. èħdBopev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
Sc. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xdpts is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (I) objectively, ‘sweetness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness, a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 éÉexú0n xdpis v yeMeri cov: Eccl x. 12 Adyor orópnaros 
co$o) xdpis: Luke iv. 22 Adyoe xáprros : (2) subjectively ‘ favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling, ‘good will, especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
eüpei» xdpu is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi 8; xviii, 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (u) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 ékxe@ . . mvedpa 
Xdpuros xai olkrippov, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40; 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
opetAnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, * works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification. 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect xáp« denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour' which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like ydpopa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (aAjpns xápvros 
Acts vi. 8. We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin gratia, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xáps or *kindly feeling' in the 
donor evokes a corresponding xdpis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (r Cor. x. 30). 

xápw here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; d&wooroAjv = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8? o$)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor, xii, &c.). 

eis ómakoijv miotews: may be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fidei provided that mior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
rj riore Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mores 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Reza. x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

év maou tots €Üvecw. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mávra rà &0vy (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St. Paul's com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
is more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. x3. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 21 f. 

ómép Tod évéparos adtod. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek. xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israelis the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel: 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (avro, cf. Acts v. 41 ; Phil. ii. 9). 
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6. éy ots: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

KMqroi Ingos Xprorod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. ëv Pópm : om. G g, schol. cod. 47 (rd èv ‘Popp ofre év T) efnynoe 
obre ev rà pyTo pynpovevet, i. e. some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads maou rois obcw év dyarmy Oeo) (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
mou rois ovow èv ‘Poun èv áyáng Oeo). The same MS. omits rois 
èv ‘Poun in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit év “Póun here and in 
ver. I5. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
$ 9. 

KMqrois áy(ots. KAnty) áyía represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV. ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, *oz such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Anr) dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day). This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
kàņroîs has the same sense as xAgrós in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting *An7} ayia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

kAn7H corresponds to NOU, from R D zo call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by «An77, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘om such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shall 
be «Anr?) dyia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use &Agr5 with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e. 
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& specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), holy (day); cf. «A. in ZZ. ix. 
165 and Rom. i. 1. They read analogously with NIDI in Lev. xxiii. 2 al 
opral kupíov, ás kaXégere abüràs KAņntàs ayias (cf. v. 37), 21 Kal kaAécere 
TavTny Tiv juépav KANTHY’ Gayla ~ora bpív. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
kr) ayia seems to be in apposition with àvázavo:s. The usage of &Aygry 
in Lev. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. zuépa) ; cf. érixAnros. 

This view of xA. is supported by their rendering of NOpI2 elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, xAnOnoerat ayia, and dyias kaXéaere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 (xal Tfj juépq TOv véov .. . . énikAnros ayia ~ora 
bpiv: similarly xxix. r, 7, 12), they express it by émixAnros (the same word 
used ($ ġuépa $ mporn emixAnTos ayia éora byiv) ib. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, summoned), i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 af méAes af éx(&Xnrot rots vlots "Iapat]A). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by #zuépay 
peyaAnv, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by rà mepueUkA ars. 

From allthis, it occurs to methat the LXX were not familiar with the term 
KP, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. XIDI, but as a participle xpd (* called’). 


éyios. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of xAyrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
51 [37]) or persons (e.g. Ex. xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or * consecrated’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain'—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Lex. in LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, #A., $ kaAeari) wai $ 
éfoxwrdry. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, * Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
&yvoi, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or *conse- 
crated' to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are * holy ' in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be *transformed by the renewing' of their mind (Rom. xii. 2). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, * As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Aaós dytos (kal cuvdker Aaóv &ytov, ob apnynoera év Quaiooivg 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24). Similarly Ænoch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where * books of the holy ones — the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom' (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 
I9; xxviii. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 &6vos yov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejunctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Heizog's Real-Encyklopidie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes. Instruc- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Zzekze/, p. xxxix. f. ; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ec. 2) ; Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise zy Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: r, 2 Thess. Gal. r ékkAnola (rais exkAnoias); 1, 2 Cor. rj 
ekk. + voig dyiows ; Ir Cor. Rom. kgrois dyiots ; Rom. Phil. au rois 
tyios; Eph. Col. rois áyiois kal meorois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éx«Agoía for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
ékkAnoía constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi 13. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xápıs kal eipyvn. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation xaípew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ — xdp and eipnyn are 
both used in the full theological sense: xdpus = the favour of God 
ripnyn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipev in St. James; xápu kal eiphvn in Epp. Paul. (except r, 2 Tim.) 
and in 1,2 St. Peter; xdpus, ZXeos, eipyvy in the Epistles to Timothy 
and 2 St. John ; €Aeos xai eipivr kai dydámn in St. Jude. 

eipijvn. We have seen how xáp« had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipjvw, this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Eipy»n co: Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii] 11 Kópis ebAoynoer ròv Aaóv abro) év 
elo : 1xxxv. [Ixxxiv.] 8 AaAnoe cipnyny ent rov Xaóv abroU : tbid. 10 
Sixatooivn kai eipyyn Karepirnoay: cxix. [cxviii.] 165 elpnvn modAy rois 
ayanao rüv vónov: Is. liii. 5 maðeia eipnyns quay én’ abróv: Jer. xiv. 
I3 GAnOeav kai eipnyny dow ém rìs yis: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 diadqoopa 
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rà Aavid dvabjxny eipyyys [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Enoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. g; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, AZ/syn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 

The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) eipgvg bpiv 
mAnOuv Gein. 

&mà Oeo marpòs pôv Kal Kupiou “Incod Xpiotod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by vv. r, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in r Cor. viii. 6 GAN’ uiv eis Gcds ó marnp, é£ o0 rà mávra, kal ñuetç eis 
abróv, kai ets Kúptos "Incovs Xpwrós, ó o rà mávra, kal zjueis ÓC abroU. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that huv = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(x Thess. i. r; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (A.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

matpds pôv. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. "The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
lxviii. 5; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. xiii. 16; lxiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification— God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the * loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
CHL 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 sarjp ipav 22 
vov, abràv] (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 zarñp pov [6 marip | 
(e.g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.) In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father ; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, ó Marjp is the natural term to use, The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the marp rod Kupiov 
ñu "Incod Xpwrro? (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
juàv, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace ' and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that zarjp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘ Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i. e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
marp mávrov, Where mávro» may be masc.) It is true also that ó 
matnp Tov óÀev in this sense is common in Philo, and that similar 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Apol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. c. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Pater in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbehenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in r Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp. 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God of a Chris- 
tian community ; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(kAntés, dpwpipéevos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification ($mép rod óvóparos 
avrov, and perhaps eipņvn); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (odos 'Ipcoü Xpicrod, xdpis, KAnTol dytoi, 
Képios, eds marnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (emayyeAla [mpoemnyyeidaro |, ypaba) dyiat, dváaracus vekpàv, 
dywot); in yet others we have a new coinage (dróaroAos, eùayyéMov), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


to deliver to you, as to the rest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. ° If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
'° He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every ume I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God's Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. ™I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (é tyiv), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other's faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. "5I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. ‘There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. 5 Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. 8d. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrificium laudis 
offerre: et ideo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Pontificen 
magnum Orig. 

ý miotts úpôv. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character. Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always ‘faith in Christ.’ The object 
is expressed in iii. 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promises of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the zmmedzate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
a part. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ” And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch. iv. 5 r 9€ px epyatopévo, motevovte Që emt Tov 
Xikatotyra rov doeBn, Aoyilerat 7) miatts avrov eis Sikacocvynv. 

9. Aarpeóo connected with Aárpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpoy, ‘hire’: 
(i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
(à rHv Tod Oeod Xarpeíav Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpefa . . . Qul semper aut lam frequenter ut fere 
semper, ea dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. 120f.). 

Aarpevew is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Aerroupyeíy : (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Aerrovpyetv (Xevrovpyyós) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 
v.l.; I Kings i. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.) ; (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 70 Sw5exapudov 
iv éxreveia AarpeUov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Aevrovpyetv is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aerrovpyetv 
(Aecrovpyyós) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


èv Trà mveópart pov. The mvedua is the organ of service; the 
eiayycov (= Tò kjpvyua Tod ebayyeMov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

éni Tüv mpoceuxÓv pou: ‘al my prayers, at all my times of prayer 
cf x Thess. i 2 ; Eph. i. 163, Philem. 4). 


10. «tros. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tenses, $ 276. 


ñm moré: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits zoré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits 785; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last” In contrast with viv (which denotes 
present time simply) #5) denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #57 = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #5) see Baumlein, G7zecA. 
Partikeln, p. 138 ff. 

e0o8o8/copgat, The word has usually dropped the idea of 68és 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. r Cor. xvi. 2 à ri 
ay etodéra, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Tes’. XII. Patr. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 


English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (‘I have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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èv +@ OeAjpatt roô Oeod. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands of 
God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in going 
up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f£), and he is very doubtful whether 
anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, Rom. and 
Eph. p. 42 ff.) 


&X0etv : probably for Gore éAGeiy (Burton, $ 371 c). 


ll. émumo00: emi- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

xdptopa mveupatixdy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (r Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 ofda 0€ dru épxópevos 
mpos Üuds év mànpóparı eiÀoyías XpigroU édevoopa), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

eis +Ó oTnptxOfvar: eis ró with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. 1 Pet. and Jas,’ 

(Burton, § 409). 


12. cuptwapaxhyOjvar: the subject is éué, which, from the ov in 
evprapakA. and év opi», is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to nueis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
own level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


13. où 0C : oùe otoua. (D*) G, non arbitror d e g Ambrstr. ; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


oxo, ‘I may get’ 

14. "EXWot re kai BapBápous: a resolution into its parts of mávra 
rà €6vn, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

15. Tò kar (pé. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rò kar’ épé as subject, zpótvuov as predicate: so g Vulg. quod in me 
promtum est. In that case rò «ar épé will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e. ‘under God’—L’homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. o, 
r@ ÜcMjuar tod Oeod above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes rò kar éué adverbial, quod in me est promfus sum: so tog 
d e Ambrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpóðvpós eis. Mey. Lips. and others take rò kar’ eye mpddv- 
pov together as subject of [éerw] edayyeAicacbat, * hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach? In Eph. vi. 21; Phil. i. 12; Col 
iv. 7 rà kar épé = * my affairs.' 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16, 17. That message, humble as it may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when it ts 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


16 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem. For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. "' Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man, — 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. ématoxdvopor. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(r Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome to emphasize this. On the attraction 


which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, $ 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin: ¿maugX. émi evayyédrov G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 
various reading. ‘The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 
interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 
every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 
corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 
> is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
ate. 


Suvapis is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvayis is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
evepyeca is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and dvvauis is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers évépyaa. St. Paul might quite well have written 
évépyeia. here, but the choice of dvvayis throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word ddvauis in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force trom its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yap ó rod oraupo@ 
Tois pev dzroAAvpévows popila érti, rois 06 calouévors tu Óvvapas Oeod éori 
t €or. 1. 18 * cL x Cor. 1. 4; Iv, 20; € Thess. i b 

eis owrnpiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
vor. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; r Sam. 
xi 9, 13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
Io, &c., the Return from Exile) (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance; and that both (4) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps, Sol. x. 
9; xii. 7; cf. Test. XII. Patr. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj. o, 10 [the form 
used in all these passages is eerjpiov] ; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (8) 
in the higher form of the Chnstian hope (Acts iv. 12; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense cwrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 301; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (dre oix &0ero zjpás ó Ocós eis opyrv, aXX. eis 
mepuroirow cetnpias Sia Tod Kupiov zuàv “Incod Xpiorov, ToU drrofavdyr os 
imép fov, wa etre ypnyopapev etre xabevdwpev dpa ov avrQ (nowpev 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpatov: om. B G g, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities , 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has aslight 
Western element, to which this particular reading may belong. In 
that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. Marcion 
appears to have omitted mpérov as well as the quotation from 
Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small group 
of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. x ff., 
xi. 16 ff., xv. 9; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 ; 
cf. ix. r ff, x. 1 ff.; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction Š 4). 

17. Sixotocdvn Ocoü. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient, a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘from God, i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad loc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified ; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 


* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revealed (dmexd- 
Awyrev) in the sight of the nations, which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
dix, Gcod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, e. g. Hi. 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but iii 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dmoxahimrerat yàp ópyj O«o? in ver. 18 compared with 
dixatoowvn yàp Oeo) dmokaMómrera: in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
@cod shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that 8x. «o9 is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed éx míoreos eis miorw ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as dix. «o dia miorews "IpmoU Xpicrod els mávrag rods mioTeúov- 
ras, Where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet dixavos is applied not to God but to 
man. Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, 9uatoavg 
yàp Ocot aroxadinrerae... kabas yéypam rai, ‘O Õè dixaios ek míareos 
(noera. (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii 9 the thought of the 
Apostle is made quite explicit: py ¿xov unv ĉikarorúvnv ri èk vdpov, 
GAA rjv dia míoreos XpiaroU, rv ek OcoU Sixavocvyyy émi rh miae. The 
insertion of the preposition é< transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but ¿s the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. IL is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 eis rò elvat avtov Üikatov kai Stkacodvra Tov ÈK míarecs 
‘Invov. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself arighteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness: a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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èx motews. This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out. 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. "The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words rioris, morevo are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham's faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself: 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith. ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness. When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (like the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiration ; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or * putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds é< míoreos eis mícrw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi-viii. 

èk miotews eig mior. The analogy of Ps. ]xxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
ek duvdpews eis OUvajav, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 ex 6avárov eis Ódvarov . . . 
èk Las els Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity, at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

ó S(koios èk miotews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul's teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write ó ðè ëk micrews Sixaos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. non opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (6 82 dix. pov èx mioTews, or 6 0G dix. éx mlareos pov Cnoerar) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mpwtov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T, He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff, 


The word dixavos and tts cognates. 


Sixatos, Sikatocivy. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words dixaros and ĉiwarooúvn. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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range of right action (Ath. Nic. V. i. 15 ducacocdvn=redela dperh with the 
single qualification that it is mpds érepov, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective zbéd. 2 ff.). The Platonic designation of õarocúvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather rò kaAóv—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 70 Sixacov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of ditacocvvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of d:tatoctvn. It had to fall back upon justitia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin, This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigkeit to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Altiest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as ixn meant in the first instance ‘ usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. 'IcpajA 82 ¿kav vópov diixaoctyns els vópov ode epOace, is St. Paul's 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
Jaw as the expressed Will of God. But the danger lay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 


* Aristotle quotes the proverb èv 52 õwarocúvy avAMjBOnv Wao’ áperi) &n. 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing sa 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law's true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 3 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 ll), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘ There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that,if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on èx mícrecs and Sixaioctvn @eo9 as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs 7” advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

9ukatoOv, 8uatotg0a., The verb d:xa:odv means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person * pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word d:caiodv. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -óv: comp. Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. II 
‘How can d:xarovdv possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of physical meaning may have this use, e.g. 
tupadovr, “to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as df.odv, dcrody, S:xaodv, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to real 
as worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
night, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 

approach to an exception is Ps. lxxiii [lxxii] 13 dpa paraíws éiimalwoa Tlv 
kapõiav pov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii. 11 ; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 Ou. = ‘prove righteous.’ 
_ (iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16; 
iii. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
x. 16; xii. 7 ; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Zibb. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; 44fec. Baruch. (in Ceriani's translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11 ; xxiv. 1— where the word is applied to those who are 
‘declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35; x. 29; xvi. 15; xviii. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; iii. 4; I Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 7$ 52 pr épya(opévo, 
morevovte Oc ¿ml Ov Ducavoüvra TOv ác eff), Aoyilerae ý mias abroU els iraro- 
atvnvy. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
end this faith is taken as an * equivalent for righteousness.' 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits-into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later: see the notes on Ouaiocóvg @eoÜ 
ebove and below. 

$watepa. For the force of the termination -pa reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in S$. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. walwpa is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of diaiwois: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is õíxarov, or that a person is dixaos.’ From the first use we get 
the common sense of * ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4 ; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16, 18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Stxaiwors. This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides in the N. T. Its place is taken by the verb Ouatotv, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb morevew occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mícr:s is entirely absent. In 
meaning Sixaiwois preserves the proper force of the termination -øıs: it 
denotes the * process or act of pronouncing righteous,' in the case of sinners, 
* the act of acquittal.’ 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word mícris has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises o! 
God; (iii) belief in Christ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, or 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘faith’ is there usually ‘belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 341; x. 521). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. 1x. 29 
karà Tijv niotw bpov yevnOnrw opiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (7j míomis $ v aitod). Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 ||). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Acts iii. 16 ; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ the faith’ 
(4 wiatis Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When riots is 
used as an attribute of individuals (wAnpys miorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James miørıs is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. I). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
19) ; another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a *body of belief'—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, *the essentials 
of Christianity As the particular point agaist which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). i 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
7-9; ii. 6; 2 Pet. i. r, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word moms (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for moredw. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. 5). 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
ee held (Rev. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also mords i. 5; ii. 
IO, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (€AmCopévov Vnóavacis, mpayparov édeyxos ob BAerouévey Heb. xi. 1). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv. 2; vi. 1; x. 22 f.; xii. 2 ; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers éAmis: cf. Rom. viii. 25 el 82 ô où BAéroyev &Xmi(ouev, 8 bmopovi;s 
dmexdexopeba), St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
in Rom. iv). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only tor an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
respecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sol. xvii. 45 moipaítvow TÓ moluyov Kupíov èv míaret kal 
õıkarocúvy. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Ezr. vi. 28 florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabit 
et fides convalescet; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredulitas 
(=dmoria), In Apoc. Baruch. and Assump. Moys. the word has this sense, 
but not quite in the same connexion: Apoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas abscondita im- 
maculatis qui in fide subiecerunt se tibi et legi tuae; 21 gloríficabis fideles 
iuxta fidem eorum ; lix. a incredulis tormentum ignis reservatum; Ass. Moys. 
iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanebunt in praeposita fide. In Apoc. Bar. lvii. 2 we 
have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of coming judgement : fides iudicii 
Juturi tunc gignebatur. Several times, in opposition to the use in St. Paul, 
we find opera et fides combined, still in connexion with the ‘last things” but 
retrospectively with reference to the life on earth. So 4 Ezra ix. 7, 8 ef erit, 
omnis qui salvus factus fuerit et qui poterit effugere per opera sua vel per 
fidem is qua credidit, is relinguetur de praedictis periculis et videbit salutare 
meum in terra mea et in finitur mets; xiii. 23 tpse custodibit qui in periculo 
inciderint, hi sunt qui habent opera et fidem ad Fortissimum. We might 
well believe that both these passages were suggested, though perhaps some- 
what remotely, by the verse of Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. Thesame 
may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 4 nec turbent te imcredulitates dicentium, 

uoniam omnis incredulus in incredulitate sua morietur (Libb. Apocr. p. 645, 
ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Canonical Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
ourselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii, 3, 6. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch. iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham's is typical of 
the Christian's faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Kom. i. 
5; x. 8, 17; xvi. 26; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. I, 22 f.; cf. i. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ, Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance whicn 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 17 ; iii. 
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27 ff.; v. 1,2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthustastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin. 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one, It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the óvros dv, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of aninfinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. x ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed. The double combination of ‘ righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxii] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: * He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (éAeguooóvsv) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa «o? cwr5pos avrov). In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour (Sicatos kai cwrnp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved .. .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength... . 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dé Kupíov 
dixawOnoovra), and shall glory’: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is. 
li. 5, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth, as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above) In close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (1) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the 7Zuépa dpyijs kai droxadiwews Sixatoxpicias tov Oeod (Rom. 
H. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith. The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (èv rà abro? aiparı) and acts as an Maorhpiov 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying’ or treating them as if they were righteous. 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. . 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is d«aiwow (iv. 25, V. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb xarba (iii. 24, 28, v. r, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is S:xatodoOa é< mioreos: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but deeg8;s (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that dKaotca is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that d:xaody, 
dinatodcGa have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the *fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv. 22 f.). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded. 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (obs 8ë 
eStkalwoe, Tovrovs kai éddtace viii. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16—iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31—iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
1-25)—2nd that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as * Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi rg—vii. 25). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii. The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustitta infusa as well 
as imputata, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi-viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other ; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by reallinks. "There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life, Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable, we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifesta- 
tions of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the contrary 
is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this name, 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I. 18-32. This revelation of Righteousness, issuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wickea- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20) ; (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry tc 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


18 This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddu.). It is 
not merely ignorance, All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. ° For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation, I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. ™ The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. *In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

* Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

% Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. ? And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

28 They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
"replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
*? slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, “dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity : ** Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 


18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 
the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) on the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i. 18—ili. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @eo0, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, wf su. p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The rest of the chapter 
with ii. 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


"AmokoAósrerat, How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the dmoxkaAvmrera, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxahvmrera 
i 18 = dmokdAvius ii. 5; Spy i. 18, ii. 5, 83 dvamoAóygros i. 20, 
ii. I. 

ópy* @e<o6. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. L 11-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c. ; 
Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joeliii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i 10; Rom.ii.5, v.9; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes, See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. 'AmokaA mr era n.T.A. Ev $pudpa OnXovórt nplacos. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


èv dita, ‘living in unrighteousness /Ze while’ Moule. 

karexóvrov. karéxew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii. 15; I Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 2, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where rà xaréxov, 6 xaréyev—the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth which is ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. 8n: always in Gk. Test. =‘ because.’ There are three uses : 
(i) for à! à rı = propter quod, quamobrem, ‘wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for dia roüro őri = proplerea quod, or quia, 
*because, giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = ór, ‘ that.’ 

TÓ yvocróv. This is a similar case to that of etodwOjcoua above : 
yvecrós in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
a rule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
*knowable, ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif., against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

èv aùrois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii. 15): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (' among them). 


Compare also Luther, Zaé/e Talk, Aph. dxlix: ' Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: “Thus saith 
the Lord," asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied : ** They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations." ' 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of év, as in the phrase AaAe év Tun (Habak. ii. I dzogxo- 
mevow Tov lOetv ti AaAHoE èv poi: cf. Zech. i. 9, I3, 14, 19; ii. 3; iv. 4. 5; 
v. 5, 10; Vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus qui loquebatur in me. In-that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadciy ¿y does not cover 
the very explicit $avepóv oriy év airois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 


(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. àmó xricews xécpou. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created ") 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundi But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dz’ doxüs kócpov 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dzó karaBoAzs kócuov (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), dz dpxüs xrisews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii. 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather /eziporal, 
‘since the creation of the universe’ (d$' ob xpóvov ó óparós éxrícÓn 
xóruos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

krigews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. rriois has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. rg ff); or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

xa8op&ro.: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xara with intensive force, as in xarapavÓávew, karavoeiv); So Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed, ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 $ óemep Bporós ópà xabopas ; 
(ii) in Num. xxiv. 2 Badadp ... xa6vpa rdv "loparA éorparomedevxéra 
cata QvAás. 

åiðos: dididrns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1l., see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 poròs didiov, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Pss. xix. 1; xciv. 9; cxliii. 5; Is. xlii. 5; xlv. 18; Job xii. 9; 
xxvi 14; xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. r, 5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 d6eóprros 
an’ abràv trav épywv Oewpeirat [ó Geds] (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 7 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
* Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (oix dmavroparwsÓévra yéyovev), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpóvoav); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (rà merouxós) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa Óiá twos odpaviov kMpakos dmó r&v 
epyov elkór. AoyuruQ oroxacdpevor Tov Ónpsovpyóv). 

0eiórqs : 6córgs = Divine Personality, Berns = Divine nature and 
properties: dvvams is a single attribute, &eiórgs is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd, xviii. 9 ró ris Oewdrnros vóuov 
fv ópovoía OiÜevro. 

Didymus (Zrin. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading 6«ór7s here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as 0«ió75s should 


be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like O/vajus. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down 6eórys to 
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the signification of 3ófa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 
von d. religiós-sittl. Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 £) 


els Tò elvat: eis +ó denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, $ 411) takes eis ró here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
* This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as xai otras eow, 
and seems therefore to require that eis rò eva be interpreted as 
expressing result. There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis ró for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. é5ófacav. do¢détw is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
in accordance with the slighter sense of óga it merely = “to form 
an opinion about’ (8o£atóuevos dàios, * held to be unrighteous,’ Plato, 
Rep. 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification ‘to do 
honour to’ or ‘praise’ (èm dperg 8e80o£aopuévo: áyüpes Polyb. VI. liii, 
10) And so in LXX and N. T. with a varying sense according 
to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. ii. 1 é0ófacev ó Baoikeos "Apraéépéms 'Apáv); 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 év náon rij 
auvaywyn SofacOncopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs 9€ edixatooe, roórovs kai é8ó£ace) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xvii. 1, 4, &c.). 

èpataróðnoarv, ‘were frustrated, ‘rendered futile, In LXX ra 
páraua = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought. The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 xai éropevOnoay ómíco ràv paraiev kai 
éparauóÜnaav. 

Stadoyiopois: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Ess. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 * And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


kapdia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1) ; will (r Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37 ; 
cf. Rom, xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically «apàía 
belongs to the omddyxva (2 Cor. vi. rr, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood : morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. 7AAagav èv: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
cvi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad Joc.) &c. 

óav = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, Vit. Mos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of rov 
G07 Gedy Katahindytes Tots Yevdwvbpous cdnpiovpynoay, $0apraís kal yevnrais 
obcias Ti ToU dyevqTou kal dpbaprov mpóc pru émprnpicaytes : also De Ebriet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) wap’ Š kal GeomdAaaTeiv áptáuevos ü^yaXpáTaw Kal £oóvov kal 
Drov pupiov åpiðpupárow hais @a$ópos Terexvirevpévov karémkgae Tiv 
oikovuéVmgv . . . kareryácaro TÒ évayTiov ov mpoceddxnoev, ávrl ¿curnros 
ácéBeiay—TÓ yap moÀúBeov ¿v rats Tay ádpóvov wvxais á6eórns, kal Oeod Tipis 
droyotow ol rà Ovnrda Bewoavres—ols oix étjpkegev HAiov kal ceAnvys . . . 
elkóvas biardcacba, ddr’ H5n kal àXó^yois (wows kal puTois Tis Tdv åpbáprav 
Tis per edocay, 


24. wapéSwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
rapédaxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privative, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judicial, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. 2 * Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shab- 
bath 104^ ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 66). 


èv abrois NA BC D*, several cursives; é éavrois DeE F GK L P, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (ui 
contumeliis adfician! corpora sua in ipsis). The balance is strongly 


* Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eloayaryi els 
ras Geias ypapás, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Ti ér? r&v áv6 porrívary 
kaküy avyxupnow ToU O€oü ds mpáíw abroU héye ime) ku.ügat Ovvápevos, 
ToUTO ob Toe, s 
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in favour of atrois. With this reading dtipdfec@ar is pass., and ë 
avrois = ‘among them”: with éz éavrois, aru, is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airod, airod and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of N. T. GÀ. (tr. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, Zn£rod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by abro), airijs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely suum, but suum 
ipsius) is éavrod used (hence the importance of such phrases as róv avroð 
viò» zéjias Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated abro) : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ovx or an elided preposition ; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. ii. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. otrwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘ being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like guz, or guzppe gur, with subj. 

Tiv àMj8eav ... TG WedSer: abstr. for concrete, for rà» aAnOwdr 
Ocdy . . . rois Wevdeor Geois, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 

éceBácÜnsar. This use of e«8á(ecÓa: is an drat Meyópevov ; the 
common form is o¢8<c6a (see Va.). 

Tapà Tòr xricavra = not merely * more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing dy the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘ to the neglect of the Creator.’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) tues yàp Tò» xdcpov padXov $ 
roy xocporody Qaundcayres ( er). 


ös éotw eddoyntés. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dwokapBdvortes : dro). = (i) ‘to receive Sack’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. oxipacay: So«uáte = (i) ‘to test’ (r Cor. iii. 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly adóxiuoy = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate.’ 

ëv émyvdeet: exiyywous = ‘ after Knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 12, &c.); (ii) *ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. SA. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ; Lít. on Phil. i. 9. 

voüv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: vois and evveidge:s are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: vo?s may be either bad or good ; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 
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TÀ kaðńkovra : a technical term with the Stoics, ‘what is morally 
fitting’; cf. also z Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive $@dvou, $óvov, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

&9w(a : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mopveia: om. NA BC K; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to sorvrpía. 

Tovnpie : contains the idea of ‘active mischief’ (Hatch, Bibl. Gk. 
p. 77f.; Trench, Syz. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to qovnpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

kakia: as compared with wovnpia denotes rather inward vicious- 
ness of disposition (Trench, Sym. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words movnpia, mAcovetia, rakiq, 
WH. ¢ext RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas. Greg.- 
Nyss. al.: Tisch. WH. marg. read movnp. kar. mXeov. with NA, Pesh. al. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes «ax. tovnp. mAcov. with C, Boh. al. 

atheovetia. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAeoverreiv is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


«akonfeías: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Az. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Syn. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

80. Wbuptotds, katadddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: y8. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; xaraX. detractores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., detrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. al. 

Ococrvyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon ; 
or (ii) active, Dez osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rovs tov Gedy pucodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Oeoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvynroi 
rà O. AS one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that 6eocrvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts of the Eliza: 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Syn. 
P. 95 ff. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, iniurtosi, superbi, tactantes sui. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has glortantes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

Vmepfipavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form brepos (rather than $zép Trench) and $aívo, comparing éAaQrBóXos from 
£Aaoos and B4Adw: he explains it as meaning * conspicuous beyond others,’ 
*outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud, ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss. Sol. 

81. dovvérous: ácvveib/jrovs (* without conscience ") Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words ovveots and ovveidnois are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 ovdels ores obre páprvs toT? $oBepós obre KaTHyopos 
Dewós ds jj oúveois ý éykarowcoüca rais ékácrow wvxais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.! It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 


&cvvOérovs, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cvvéjxa) ; cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
LXX. 

&cmóvBous after dorópyovs (Trench, Syn. p. 95 ff) is added 
from 2 Tim, iii. 3 [C K L P]. 

82. oitwes: see on ver. 25 above. 

10 Sinaiwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is dixacoy E dicaiwpa ro) vóuov = ‘ that which the Law lays 
down as right, Rom. viii. 4]; hence, *an ordinance' (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, ro); or (ii) a declaration that a person 
is Sikaws,’ ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


éemyvovres : émeywáckovres (B) 80, WH. marg. 


Totoüciv . . . suveudoxodct. There has been some disturbance cf 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have moroðvres . . . 
cvrevOokoüvres ; and so too D E Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, non intellexerunt (oix 
évonoav D). WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself ; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpáccovres. Note that sow» = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpacoev = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

guvevdoxodct denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Lxpos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Macc. i. 57 ewvev8okei rà vópo : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.). 


áuoórepo: 5% movnpoí, xal ô xaráptas, kal à ovvõpapáw. vod 82 morei» 
và cuvevOoke(vy xetpov TíÓnci xarà TÒ Xewónuevov, el é0edipeus xAé£meqv, 
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ouvérp exes AUTO. 6 piv yàp mody, peObav TQ made, hrrâra Tis mprtews: 
E z 5 

6 8ë cuvevdondr, exrds dv ToU ndOous, movnpig xpápevos, OUVTpEXE TQ kak 

(Apollinaris in Cramer's Catena). 


SL Paul's Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison -of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him ; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, AZ/syn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(ibid. p. 67 £). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (zd7d. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (r Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 


at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
E 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that a priori reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind. 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Dz 


Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus von d. religtés-sitilichen Charakter d 
Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Ifthe statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlánder, 
Sittengeschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Use of the Book of Wisdom in Chapter I. 


1. 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
clear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans. 
i. 20. Tà yàp áópara abrov amd kTí- 
gews kócuov Trois Toma, voovpeva 
«adoparat, 


fj re didios abou OUvajus kal Oadrns 


els 70 slvai abrobs dvanodoyhrovs" 


241. éparahOnoav év trois ıaoyio- 
pois abrQv, kal écxotiaOn $ davveros 
abTÓv kapõia. 

22. $áckovres elvai gopot épopáv- 
9ncav: 


23. xal fjAXatav tiv bófav Tod åġ- 
Báprov @eoÜ ¿yv óporwparı cixdvos q0ap- 
rod dvOpwmov kai merewüv xal rerpa- 
móðwv kal épreráv. 


* The more recent editors as a rule 
read ibóryros with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours d£ë,órmnros. 
It still would not be certain tnat St. 


Wisdom. 


xiii, I. xal ¿k T&v épwpévow dyabav 
obs taxvgav elbéya, Tov GyTa oUre Tots 
épyos mpogéxovTes énéyvwoav Toy 
Texvitny. 

xiii. 5. éx yàp peyéOous kal kaÀ A ovfjs 
kr.cuóTov dvaddyas ó yeveotoupyos 
abr&v Oewpetras. 

ii. 23. [6 O«0s Exrice . . . Tov GvOpar 
mov... elkóva Ts lõlas üibiórrros * 
(Cod. 248 al., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
iàórygros NAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.) 
¿moímo ev. | 

xviii. 9. Tov THs @etórrros vópov. 

xiii. 8. máÀuy è où’ abrol avvyve- 
aroi. 

xiii. I. páratot yàp mávres ávOpormoi 
von, ols raphy Oeod ¿veía t. 


xii. 24. xal yàp r&v mAávgs óv 
pakpórepov émaavnOnoay 0eous trohap- 
Bávovres rà kal ¿y (wos Tv exOpav 
aripa, vrricw inny ájpóvowv wevatév- 
Tes. 

xii. I. TÒ á0apróv cov mveüpa. 

xiv. 8. 70 è $0apróv cds üvopá- 
265. 

xiii. Io. Tadalmopor š kal ¿v verpots 
ai é£Xmíóes aüTÓÀv, oitwes éxddreoay 
Oeovs čpya xeipüv ávOpimov. 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not.’ 
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25. oiriwes peTHAAafay THY áAf8euav 
ToU Oeod èv TH Wevder, kal éceBácOn- 
cav kal éAárpevcar Tj KTice Tapa TOY 
KTicavTG, 


24. 5d wapéSwxev x. T. A. 
26. Sid roUTro wapédmxev K. T. À. 


39. remAnpouévovs måon dBuxía, mo- 
ynpia, TAeove£ía, kariq, uecTobs Q0óvov, 
Qóvov, épibos, 8óXNou, kaxoreías, vi8v- 
pwrTás, karaAáAovs, Ococorvyeis, oBpi- 
c Tás, Urepróárovs, dAa(óvas, épevperds 
Kak@v, yovedow mebes, douvérous, 
&evvOérovs, dc TÓpyovs, áveAejjuovas. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


[1. 18-32. 


xiii. r3, 14. dweixacev aüTÓ elków 
dvOpwrov, $ (ay tw eüreAet wpoiwoev 
abTó. 

xii. 17 sqq. ov« aicxtverat TO 
dixe mpocAaAQv: Kal epi piv tyeias 
Tò doGeves émikaAetrai, wept 82 (ofis TÒ 
vexpov à£iot K. T. À. 

xiv. II. &à ToÜro kal év eldmAous 
tQvày émickomi) Eotat, Ste v ría part 
@eo els BõéAvypa eyernOncay. 

xiv. 21. TÒ ákowüvrrov óvopa Aí8ots 
kal £UAots mepiéOecav. 

xiv. I2. dpx7) yap mopveías Í én(voua 
elBüXov, ebpéaeis 58 a’Tav $00pà (fs. 

xiv. I6. elra èv xpóvo kparvv6cy Tò 
dceB?s &0os às vópos épvAax0n. 

xiv. 22. elr oük ipkece TÓ mAavá- 
abar mepi rijv ToU 6 €oU yv@cu, àAA kal 
¿y ueyáAo (@vres ayvolas moAéuo Ta 
TocaUTa Kaka eipnyny mpoga^yopevovauw, 
23. 1) yàp Texvopdvous reXeràs f) KpUdia 
pvorypia Jj éupavets efdddAov Oeo uv 
Kwpous dyovres, 24. obre Biovs obre 
yápovs kaðapoùs Er QvAáacovaiw, Ére- 
pos © črepov fj XoxGv dvatpet $ vooeion: 
óbvvG. 

25. mwávra 5? Emp Exer alpa xal 
$óvos kXor1) kal 6óXos, ó0opá, ámiTía, 
Tápaxos, émiopkía, OópvBos ayabav, 
26. xápvros áuvgaía, UvxGv puacpós, 
*yevéceos (sex) évadAayn, yapor arafia, 
poxela kal ácéA*yeiua., 


27. ñ yàp Tay ávovüuov eiSwrAav 


OpnoKkeia mayràs ápxi) kakoU xal aitia 
kai mépas éaTív. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
li. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

[Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weizsäcker gewidmet, Freiburg, i. B. 1892, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul's indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i. 18-32, ix. 19-33 
are the most conspicuous examples.] 


£ A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication'; and so most moderns. 
But even so the phrase might have 


had something to do in suggesting tbe 
thought of St. Paul. 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


II. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the [ Fewish] 
critic who is himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1—5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6—11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


1 The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. * And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (od emphatic) will 
escape? *Orare you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. 5 While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. "To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. * But to 
those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal only 
to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and fury, 
° galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they are in 
store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether he 
be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. !°On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : "for God regards no distinctions of race. 

? Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14, 15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. ‘For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. ?*I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™ Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. 1 These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan's parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, swp.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, * Thou art the man.' 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept vv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from €xovra)-29 ; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of the last clause of ver. 20 is against this. 


, ó links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 

i. 32, but dvazo. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 

2. otdapev 8é ABD &c., Harcl.,Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. al. WH. 

text WV. text: oidapev yap N C 174. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., Chrys., 

Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, both sides 


drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive decision than 
that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


oidapev: olàa = to know for a fact, by external testimony ; 
y'yvócke = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viii. r. 

8. oú emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8, 9 ‘ Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p. 69 í. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpnotérntos: bonitatis Vulg., in Tit. iii. 4 benignitas: see 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22. xpnorórns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpodvpia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to éév@upia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ' irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadis els ópyjv Jas. i. 19); dvoy? = ‘forbearance, 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dvéyoua to hold one’s hand. 

Comp. Philo, Zeg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) "Orav yàp Öp uiv rarà 
Oardrrns, mas be ¿y rois épgporárots énop Bp... TÉ €repov napiornow À 
Tijv bvepBoAiv ToU Te TAOUTOU Kal THs ayabdTHTOS abTOU ; 

With paxpoOvpias comp. a graphic image in Apoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Evigi- 
labit contra te furor qui nunc in longanimitate tanquam in frenis reti- 
the following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scio, Domine, quoniam ( = $u ‘ that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, in eo quod misereatur his qui nondum 
in saeculo advenerunt ; zt miserator in eo quod miseretur illis qui conversionem 
faciunt in lege eus ; et longanimis, quoniam longanimitatem praestat his 
gui peccaverunt quasi suis operibus ; et munificus, quoniam quidem donars 
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vult pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae, quoniam multiplicat magis miseri- 
cordias his qui praesentes sunt et gui praeterierunt et qui futuri sunt: st 
enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculum cum his qui inhabitant 
in eo ; et donator, quoniam si non donaverit de bonitate sua ut alleveniur hi 
qui iniquitatem fecerunt de suis iniquitatibus, non poterit decies millesima 
pars vivificari hominum. "nde 

karaópovets : cf. Apoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Znnotescat potentia tua illis gui 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse infirmitatem. 


eis petdvody oe üyev: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, $ II). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. r3] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God: Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (Tract. Thaanith ii. 1 ap. Winter u. 
Wünsche, /ud. Litt. i. 207). 


5. kará : ‘in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam tuam Vulg. 
ópyfv : see on i. 18 above. 


épyi»v èv pépa ópyfjs: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff; xxiv. 
21; Jer. xlvi. 10; Joel ii. 1 ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff. ; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal iii. 2; iv. r. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Ænoch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 


Ps. Sol. xv. 13 f. ; 4 Ezr. vi. 18 ff., 77 ff. [vii. 102 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 15 lv. 6, &c. à L yl 34; 


Sixatoxptotas: not quite the same as Əxa(as xpíceos 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. justi judicii Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (d:xasoxpirs 2 Macc. xii. 
415 Cf. ó dixaos «pire 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Quinta (the fifth version included in Origen's 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. 5; it is also found twice in Zest. X77 Patriarch. Levi 3 

6 devrepos éxev mÜp, xióva, kpóaraAAov čTorua els juépav mpooráyparos Kupiov 


èv rH Sixcuonproig ToU Oco. — bid. 15 Mjyeo0e dvediopdv kal alexvgv alivioy 
napa THs üucaiokpioías ToU Oeod. 


6. ôs àmobócev: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul's doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian's 
career (see on àƏxxa.o0ñsovra, in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. kað’ Gropovhy Epyou dyabod: collective use of fpyov, as in 
ver, 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man's actions. 

8. tots Sé è$ épifeias: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From ép6os ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get épi)eóo ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢plevoua a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
¢p:Ocia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft, and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived épios from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with épiov * wool’ 
(£p.80s was used specially of woolworkers); but most common of all is the 
connexion with ¿ps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. Ais qui ex con- 
tentione [per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal, v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épidefa was affected by association with épis, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
énmpwOnoay xi. 7, karavü£eos xi. 8). 


dpyh . . . Ovpós : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syn. 


p. 125: pyh is the settled feeling, 6vuós the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or * ebullitions of wrath.’ 


dpyh Dé ¿oru ó énópevos rois ápaprávovaw ¿ml ripwpia móvos. Ovpdv Be 
Spifovra: ópyiy dvabupwpérny ral õrorðaivovoav Orig. (in Cramer's Catena). 


9. ONS kal avevoxopta. : /ribulatro ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) e angustia Vulg., whence our word ‘anguish’: 
orevoxwpiais the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement ' (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamitas et angustiae h.e. summa calamitas Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction,’ &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Ænoch xlv. 2. 


karepyotop.évou = ‘carry to the end’; «ará either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere, or giving it a bad 
sense, as in perpeirare Fri. p. 107. 

ir ouais MH aA to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. r; cf. mpoc emoXimrs Acts x. 34; 
mpocwrodnnteiv Jas. il. 9; dmpoowmoAnntas I Peti 17): mpóa«rmov 
AapBárew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15) ; and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge- 
ment. In N.T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 ó @eds... ob Oavpater mpócomov ovd' 
ob uù AdBy pov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii. 19 ó Ges «prs Sixacos kai 
ov 0avuáce: mpócorrov, and explained in Jubilees v. 15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He saysthat He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Baruch. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. vópos and ó vópos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. 21 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Moris est apud 
Graecos nominibus ápÜpa praeponi, quae apud nos possunt articuli nominari. 
St quando igitur Mosis legem nominat, solitum nomini praemittit articulum : 
si quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (I) ó vóuos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘their own 
Jaw, which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vópos —law in general (e.g. ii. 12, 14; iii. 20 f.; iv. 15; v. 13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vópos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as law; non quia Mosis sed quia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses vópos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system '—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration. The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4. 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ii. 25; iii. 31; xiii. 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg i. B. 
1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the distinction 


between vóuos and ó vópos, but his paper contains many just remarks and 
criticisms, 


12. dvépws. The heathen are represented as deliberately rejecting 
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not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 65). 


Tipeprov. Burton ($ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented in 
English by the Perfect. * From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of all 
a seres or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iii. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation. Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be øroleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


13. of dxpoarai vópov : cf. xarņnxoúpevos ¿k ToU vópov ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) * Thorah is 
acquired... by learning, by a listening ear, &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul's own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: *not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pirgé Adoth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch). 

vóp.ou síne artic. bis NABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); cf. vii. 1. 


StxatwOngovtat, The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (ðıxarwbévres 
aor. cf. v. r, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14. €0vq: rà ¿09 would mean all or most Gentiles, £0; means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines quidem per nomina invenies servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non invenies. 


Tà pij vópov éxovta, the force of uñ is ‘who ex hypothest have not 
a law, whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. rà gy óvra 
1 Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nihilo habentur Grimm). 

éavrois ciot vópos : uz legis impletio, tbi lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmud 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
circumcision (Debarvim Rabba 1). If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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heard (#5#d.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156%). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pesikta 12)...“ Ta 
their books' (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 

. 66. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Essays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. ii. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. et Lit. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, er to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “ do by nature the things containea 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase “ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put int» the hearts of men” (Duct. Dubit. Book II. ch. 1, $ 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “ by nature," in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Rel. 1l. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIIL, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
seeming to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
doctrine.’ 


15, otriwes: see on i. 25. 

évSeixvurtar: évSegis implies an appeal to facts; demonstrako 
rebus gestis facta (P. Ewald, De Vocis SvveSjoews, &c., p. 16 n.). 

TÒ Épyov Tod vopou: ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of £pyov as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. cif. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est id, quod 
lex in Judaeis efficit, nempe cognitio liciti et illiciti.]. j 


cuppaprupoócns aürüv tis ouverdýoews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. r evugapr. pot rs cvveid. pou. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


auvedjcews. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ovveíógots, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or in conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B. C.), Monost. 597 
(cf. 654) årâow uiv 4 cuvetdnots Beós (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). Itis sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, 7d avveós and $ evveióne:s appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (Fragm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a ma:daywyds in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) spiritus. . . 
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velut paedagogus ei [sc. animae] quidam sociatus et rector ut eam de melioribus 
moneat vel de culpis castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 
[11] det 0$ mwpoce(Ane rà xarerà [movppía] avvexouévr TH ovvednoe. In 
Philo +ó gvveðós is the form used. In N. T.the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor, 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.); elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the peric. adult. 
John viii. ọ. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
have Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. 2, v. 11). It can be 
over-scrupulous (I Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the con- 
scientia consequens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éavrois eic: vópos) ; but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocis Xvveibjocus apud script. N. T. vi ac 
potestate (Lipsiae, 1833). 


peragd ddAjdwv. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
*thoughts, as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare's * When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
pera£ó d)AjAev almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peraéd dàÀMjAev will = ‘between one 
another, ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and Aoyopay wil be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of peragù ddAndwv, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem suam, et mon coepit eam 
inceptionem creaturae . . . palam facere, ut in ea gentes arguantur et humili- 
ter inter se disputationibus arguant se. 


TOv Aoywopóv : the Aoywpot are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
kap8ía (rodXol Aoywrpol év kapõig avdpds Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps. xxxii. 11 ; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 9Seüre 
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Aoyirapeda emi "lepepiav Loyerpdy, * devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] rr Aoywodpa ep’ twas Xoywrpóv eipyvys). 
in the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


‘The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons 
This is rightly seen by Klópper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Paulinische Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that uera£ü dAAnAwy must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 erat ood xal aùroð pévov) derives that part 
of its meaning from 4óvov, not from pera£v. 


fj kai: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that dro). is the ex- 
ception, «arny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to dcawOjoovra in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the é 5uépa of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. I5, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, velut in ceris, ita in corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

¿v ñpépa Ste (e? WH. marg.): &vg Zuépa B, WH. text: ¿v ġpépa j A, 
Pesh. Boh. al, WH. marg. 

Sid 'Iqo00 Xprotod (¿z WH. marg.) : à XptaTo0 'Inco0 NB, Orig., Tisch. 
WH. text. 


xpwwet: might be «pive, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

kata Tò edayyédidy pou. The point to which St. Paul's Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it shrough 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 


The phrase xarà rò edayy. pov occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by pao? 
é, Eus. Æ. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of * hia Gospel” he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS, 


TI. 17-29. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he is really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And if he takes his stand on Circumcision, that too is of 
value only so far as it is moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 


25-29). 


" Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
*Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? * Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
2! Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth 2 and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? * You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
^ As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason— because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

% True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. ™ Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
% And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. * For it is not he who has che 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
* But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘ Jew'—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. EL Sé NAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
DeL aZ, Harcl., Chrys. al. The authorities for e? 8é include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading € 3é the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 2I. 

*louSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to "lepagXirgs, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, *ESpatos, opp. 'EAAgvicTZs, calls attention to language; 
"Iovàatos, opp. " EAAzv, calls attention to nationality ; "IcpanAirns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sya. 
§ xxxix, p. 132 f£). The word 'Iovóatos does not occur in LXX (though 
'"Iovóaig pós is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word; 'ESpatos and "IcpayXirns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew's pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. haec autem 
omnia dixi coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 

tam salivae assimila!ae sunt, et quasi stillicidium de vase similasti 

habundantiam eorum. 

émovopály : ‘ bearest the name’: émovogá(ew =‘ to impose a name,’ 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

émavamaón vópe: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon ‘he Law? For èrav, 
(reguiescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

Kauxacoat èv Oes: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 


glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord.’ 


xavyüca: for xavxQ, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (xevyaeoai, kavxagat, xavxg). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called * Alexandrine,' but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, ZmZrod. p. 304). avxaoa: occurs also in r Cor. 

iv. 7, karakavxácat Rom. xi. 18; comp. ó)vráca, Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 

contracted verbs, ¢ayeoa:. . . miesat Luke xvii. 8, 9vaca« Matt. v. 36 (but 

9vvy Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 2 ó (p. 90). 

18. +ó Onpa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p: 106 ed. r, p. 118 ed. 2). 

Soxipdlers ta Srapépovra : probas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg. ; non modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. ro, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: Jdoxdfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and +à d:apepovra may be 
either ‘things which differ,’ or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ,’ ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (d:axpivers rà 
diapépovra ddAnhwv* olov kaAóv kai kakóv, dper)v kai xakíav), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent") is adopted by Latt. Orig. (i/a ut non 
solum quae sint bona scias, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utiliora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

Katnxoupevos ék ToU vópov: cf. Acts xv. 21. 

19. wémovas «.7.4, The common construction after mémoi£as is őr: acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take oeavrdv 
closely with mémo.6as, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

éSynyov...tupAGv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 Tu$Àoí elaw 
ddnyot Tupy #.7.r.; also xxiii. 16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial: comp. Wünsche, Zr/aut. 

d. Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 

to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a. * When the Shepherd is angry with the 

sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 

Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. matSeuryv: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

viter : ‘infants,’ opp. to reo, ‘adults,’ as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

poppwow: ‘outline,’ ‘delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
ox7jya = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while poppy 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxipa is the variable, zopón the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. Phil. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 

F 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. 5 cxovres péppoow eiceBeias rj» B6 Svvapww 
ars NpYyNLEvos. 


See however Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ ox7xa, he still 
avoids using poppy as inappropriate, and adopts uópówe:s instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -oc:s denotes “ the aiming after or 
affecting the top." ' Can this quite be made good? 


21. ody: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
ver, I. 


xAémrew: infin. because xypiccov contains the idea of command. 


22. BSehucodpevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 xal oùx elcoicets BdéAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
Toy olxóv cov, xal écp dvá6nua Gowep roUro, wpocoy8icuar: mpocox bets xal 
B8eAvyuari BOeAU£p, Ste dvá&guá bow. Comp. also Dan. xii. rr ; Matt, xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogeniur palam baiulare idola 
eorum inguinata. 


tepooudeis. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. 4. IV. viii. ro, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were * nof iepósvAoc) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a 88éAvyya to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad Joe.; also on fepoovAfa, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lít, Ess. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 £; 
Ramsay, The Church im the Roman Empire, p. 144 n., where it is noted 
that iepocvAía was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own imperium. 

The Eng. Versions of iepocvAeis group themselves thus: *robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif, with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 


a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. (ó &3doxov . . . Šç xavyáca). 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. 5 (LXX). Heb. ‘And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed': LXX adds to 
this d¢ ipas and év rois &8vecw, St. Paul omits &umavrós and changes 
pov to Tov Ocov. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (ë úpâs), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel's inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


25. vópov mpdcons. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if vópov mpdocew and vópov mapafárgs were 
severally like vopoderetv, vouojvAaketv, &c., vouo0érns, vouobibáckaAos, &c., 
one compound word: zf thou be a law-doer . . . if thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked 


26. eis mepiTophy Moyiobhoerat : AoyiLerOa eis te = AoyiLec ba els rà 
eivai tu, eis denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-T hay. s. v. Aoyí(opa« 1 a). 


Of the synonyms 77petv, $vAácaew, TeAeiv ; Tüpeiv = ‘to keep an eye upon,” 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); $vAáccev = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAciv = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rypeiv and ¢vAdooey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reAciv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. epwvet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it, &c. Again we 
are pointed back to vv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

4 êk $icews áxpoBucría : uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton's rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (¿< $$c.— pise v. 14). 

Sd of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. II, viii, 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglice ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff. ; see also pp. 2, 14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 

28. Š iv TỌ davepd. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vanghan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly is a Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’); 
bat it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates wEpTORN 
and xapdias: Gif, as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart . . . [is true 
cireumcision’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 

29. weptrop} xapSias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 meprre- 
ueigÓe rj» oxAnpoxapdiay pov: Jer. iv. 4 mepirug8nre rà Ged ipóv, kai 
mepirénerbe rj» oKAnpoxapdiay Spay: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dral. e. Zryph 114. 

Š Ewawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
=: Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
(i) Zf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Sew s advantages ^ —ANSWER. He still 
has many. His (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has mot the Jews unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. Ne unbelief om the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) Jf that ts the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


| If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. (Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

* You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man. He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. “To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be * declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) *That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

"If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (xat) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

*So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. r ff., iv. rff, vi. rff, 15 ff, vii. 7 ff). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christiaus. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.) It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro and con., which went to the shaping of his own system. 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. Tò mepicoóv, That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence mepi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by répa, zépav, but comes out 
in mepioods, * that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. mpórov pév: intended to be followed by éme:ra 8¢, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


mwpürov piv yap: om. yap B D* E G minuse. pauc., verss. plur., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. al., (yap) WH. 

émorevOnoav. morevm, in the sense of * entrust,’ ‘confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii. 24 ó 5& "Inaods oùs èni- 
orevey éavrüv [rather airdv or aùróv) aùroîs. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged ( Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 (p. 387]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17 ; Gal. ii. 7). 


Tà Àóyua. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine; 


the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Aóyıov as a dimin. of Adyos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Aóyios on the ground that Aoyidioy is the proper 
dimin. The form Aovyí(àtov is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Aóyto when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle.’ From Herod. downwards Aóyiov = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the * prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (wept r&v 
éka Aoyiow is the title of Philo’s treatise), So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [cxviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 ds dy ue000eóp rà Aóyıa ToU Kvpíov: cf. Iren. 
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Adv. Haer. Y praef.; also Weiss, Zin. $ 5. 4). But from the time of Philo 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adyia tod Kupiov which 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoylav Kupiakdy eEnyjoes 
(Eus. Æ. E. III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Zss. on Supern. Rel. p. 17a ff.). 


8. Jmiorqsav . . . dmortia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ; (ii) 
chaps. ix-xi show that the problem of Israel's unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle's mind ; (iii) * unbelief' is the constant sense 
of the word (dmoréw occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception); (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
Tjj anuo Tía e&exddoOnaay, ov Sé T miore €otnxas. At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
dmoria of man is naturally contrasted with the miers of God 
(cf. Va.). 

miotw: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 moAAy 4 
wiomts gov: Ps, Sol. viii. 35 0 miotis aov peb pôv. 

Katapyjoe. — karapyeiv (from xará causative and dpyós = depyés) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.) and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) ; = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 tva kxarapyn09 ró cpa ths ápaprías, * that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
(ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid, ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
(rijv érayyeMav Gal. iii. 17; vópov Rom. iii. 31). 

4. ph yévovro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, M. and T. $ 177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp. 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in 1 Cor., twice 
in Gal.). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. a9, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


ywéc0o: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the verb 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ * be seen to be.’ 

édnOys: as keeping His plighted word. 
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yecorns : in asserting that God's promises have not been fulfilled. 

xa8üs yéyparraı : ‘Aven as it stands written. The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [1]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), mxjoys (or mxýoes) for insons sis, ey tẹ 
xpiveofa: (pass.) for zm iudicando or dum iudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God's 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


Swws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
given." 

Sixaiw6ys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind ; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
IQ xai eX m 9 copia darò rà» Epyar (v.l. réra»: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
avs. Test, XII Pair. Sym. 6 ózes BuawÜà ard rìs ápaprías ror 
Wexé» ur. Ps. Sol ii. 16 eyo Buaocoe ce ó Oeds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad Joc. 

é rois Adyors cov: not ‘ pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i.e. the 
Adya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘judicial sentence.’ 

mrýoys : like ozzeere, of * gaining a suit, opp. to jrrás&a: the 
full phrase is xâ» vj» ðq» (Eur. EZ. 955, &c.). 


uxjons, B G K L &c.; suya NA D E, minuse. alig. Probably rhoes 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families, The reading wuxjogs in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fluctuation in MSS. of the LXX : »ujegps is the reading of NB (def. A), 
muspoes of some fourteen cursives, The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 


xpirecQat : probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. *get judgment for oneself") as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 n.). 

5. 4 adixia Suv: a general statement, including dmeria, In 
like manner Geo) Sxaoctvny is general though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

ewigcTQci: curions (cvmcráve) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
V. 12, &c.; cÍ. overarxai émorodai 2 Cor. iii. r); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 
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(compositis collectisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; a Cor. vii. 11 ; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and Ell.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (cunardvew: érawetv, pavepody, 
BeBatoüv, maparıðévaı) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX ; the second is found in Susann. 61 ávéorzcav ¿m 
Toùs ëÚo mpeoBuras, ir avvéa rraev aüroUs Aamir pevõopaptuphoavras (Theod.). 


ti époüpev: another phrase, like pj yévorro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N. T. 

pij GŠekos : the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (uy originally meant * Don't say that,’ &c.). 

Š ¿mubépov Tijv ópyfjv : most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
Xii. 19. 

Burton however makes ó émipépwy strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visiteth’=‘ because He 
visiteth’) M. amd T. § 428. 


&GTà dvÜpemov A€yw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15; but comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
py Kata ávÜpemov ravra ÀaAà; 2 Cor. xi 17 ó Aad, où Kara Küpiov 
AaÀ ó. 

6. éwel môs kpwei: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


émel: ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ ’Emeé gets the meaning ‘if so,’ ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 
here ¿meí sc. el ddios čarar ó émipepav ri dpynv (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of N. T. 


Gk. p. 359). 
tov kéopov; all mankind. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 
eL 86 Ñ A minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. ext. 
RV. text.; eiyáp BD E G K L P &c., Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. al., WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 
åħńðera: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises ; 
V«$cga, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 


in ver. 4). 
xàyó: ‘I too, as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God's glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 he * transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of perecxnudrioa) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause romooper 
rà xaxd (va Aby rà dyaéd is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
rí... ph, in the other with Aéyovew ór. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri €+ xaya os 
ápapreMós, kpivopai ; kal [ri ] j3—ka8ós BXacónpoóne@a, kai xabas paci 
rives Huds Aéyew óru—mouegey K.T.. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, eis [7095] rj» evdeckw tis Ouaion vns. avrov, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes vv. 15 
and r3. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God? He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does '—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. r ff, rs ff. 

Gy TÓ kpiga x.r.A. This points back to ri ër: ayè xpivouac; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 9-20. Jf the case of us Jews is so bad, are the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Seriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which ts laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, zz Is. lix, and again im Ps. xxxvi. And if 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoexéueéa passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18- 
32, il. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. 1° The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, " that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. ™They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. "They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much as a single 
right-doer among them.  ?' This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just asa grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. !*So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. 5 Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder. 
1 Their course is marked by ruin and misery. " With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. 1° To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

1 Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from the consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

2% This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i. e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. tí odv; * What then [follows]?' Not with mpoexóue&a, because 
that would require in reply oùôèv mavrws, not od mávros. 

mpoexóp.e0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active spoéxo, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoexóueÜa mid. = mpoéxouev. (praecellimus eos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa mepiocov Exopev mapa Tots “EAAnvas; Euthym.-Zig. &xouév te mhéov 
kal edSoxipodper of "IovSaios ; "Theoph. * Do we think ourselves better ?’ 
Gif) But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxouev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoeyópeðĝa trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexópe&a 
because of où mávres. (iii) mpoexóneña passive, * Are we excelled?’ 
‘ Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Of Worv. III ad 
loc). Some of the best scholars (e. g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile: how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Azstoric, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18—32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexóueóa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpoćxouev, ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


vpoexóue0a : v. l. mpoxaréxopev mepigoóv D* G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. [ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
but not the best, tenemus amplius): a gloss explaining mpoex. in the same 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
Tpoexdp.e0a, 


où mdvtws. Strictly speaking où should qualify mávres, ‘not 
altogether,’ * not entirely,’ as in 1 Cor. v. 10 où mávros rois mópvois 
ToU xócpov rovrov: but in some cases, as here, mdvtws qualifies où, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘ entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (neguaguam Vulg., 
ovdauna@s Theoph.) Compare the similar idiom in od mdw; and see 
Win. Gr. lxi. 5. 

mpontiacdueba : in the section i. 18-ii. 29. 


to’ åpaprlav. In Biblical Greek éé with dat. has given place entirely to 
óró with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dv@pwrds elpu tnd ¿&oucíay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 mávres of 
Hyacpévo bd tàs xetpás gov, kal oUrot $n gé elot. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O. T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charaz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Life and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
ix. og 1.; 27 f.; xi. 265; 34.5 xii. 19£.; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Here the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (—Ps. liii. 1-3 (lii. 2-4]), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
xxxvi [xxxv]. 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX | as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (ý «own, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). "They are still found in Codd. 
N* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. NA), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet, and so into 
Jerome's first edition of the Psalter (the * Roman"), also into his second 
edition (the * Gallican,' based upon Origen's Hexapla), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
(A.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the * Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
quoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, quod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qui versus [orixoi] in editione Vulgata 
[i. e. the «oi? of the LXX] additi sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv. 6o1 ; comp. the preface to the same book, tbid. col. 568 f. ; 
also the newly discovered Commentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, dixacos for morð» 
xpnorérnra and ovdé els for oix &orw Zes évós. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The 8íxatos ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true Sicaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


ll. oók fcrw 6 cundv: non est qui intelligat (rather than qui 
intelligit); Anglicé, ‘there is none to understand. [But A BG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. /ex/ read ounday, as also 
(B)C WH. Z! ék(yràv, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ ] 

Š ovvidv: on the form see Win. Gr. $ xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 
Intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 
Both forms, cviiéo and cvvío, are found, and either accentuation, cvridv or 
avviay, may be adopted: probably the latter is to be preferred; cf. #$#: from 
dgiw Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. Gua: ‘one and all? 
HxpewOnoav: Heb. = ‘to go bad,’ ‘become sour, like milk; 
comp. the dypeios dod\o0s of Matt. xxv. 30. 
moray (sine artic.) A B G &c. WH. text. 


Xpnotétyta = ‘goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of * kindness,’ as in ii. 4. 
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Vos vos: cp. the Latin idiom ad unum omnes (Vulg. literally usgue ad 
snum). B67**, WH. marg. omit the second oix ¿oru [oùe corw mov 
xpnorornra čws ¿vós]. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B17 
add abr&v (dy rà arópa abr&v) corresponding to abro? in B's text of Ps. x. 7 


[ix. 28]. 

18. rá$os . . . é$oMoücov. The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather Zmguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poliunt), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuntur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): *their tongue do they make smooth' Cheyne ; 
' smooth speech glideth from their tongue' De Witt. 


£8oÀvo0cav : Win. Gr. $ xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, 2 f. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -zav, extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -pu to verbs in -w, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a * Boeotian ' form, as by others * Alexandrian.’ 


ids domiSwv: Ps. cxl. 3[cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
2. P: 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: o$ dpas rò 
sTÓpa avro) yépet kal mixpias Kal dédov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: ordya atrav B 17, Cypr., WH. marg. 

mpila: Heb. more lit. = fraudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 
ó£eis of móðes abróv éxxéat atpa' ol è modes abróv [emi mrovnplay 
ejvrpuppa kai raAawrepía év rais — rpéyovot] raxivol éxxéa apa [xai oi 
óðoîs abràv, kai dddv eipyyns oùk diaroyopot abràv diaroyopot amd 
€yvocar. Qóvev].  cóvrpqipa kai radaurepia 
év rais dd0is aùrôv kai óðòv elpnyns 
> " M » “y , > 
obk olası [kai oix ore «pios év 
rais óĝois abr» ]. 

alga dvatriov Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus. 

[From the Zexa/a this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 


ádpóvav (for dd $óvov) AN: otasi N! B Q*, &c.: čyvwsav A Q! marz. 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) minusc. alig. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (ó »óuos = O. T.; 
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véyov Tijv madraav ypadiy óvouá(e, $e pépos rà mpodntixa Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (ó vópos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that all men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of ó vóuos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
ó vóuos clearly =O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. lxxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
xxxv. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rois év rà vóuo 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense; (iii) that in ver. a1 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive : for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used ó vópos in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on ó @dvaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes ó vóuos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of ó vópos. 


héyer . . . Aadet: Aéyew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. McClellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

payy : cf. dvaroddynros i. 20, ii. r; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

ómóBwxos: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ inddicos takes gen. of the penalty; dat. of the person injured 
to whom satisfaction is due (ràv &imAacior imddixos &aro TÀ Brapberre 
Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has offended against 
God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use of a forensic 
term. 

20. 8iór.: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. r9). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes ye sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vu. 7 W. 

S.xatwOjcerar: ‘shall be pronounced righteous, certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.) ; the whole context (ia may srona 
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Ppayi; bmddixos, évóziov airov) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
"s odp§: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 29; 1 Pet. 
i. 24). 

émiyvwors : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
In it ts offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, is independent of any legal system (ver. 21); 
(ii) z£ zs apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
mans need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) it is made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 


“It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man —and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. * This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God's presence. "*Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. *When the Messiah suffered upon the 

a 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement : * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vut 8£ : ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is, on the 
ground that the opposition is between two s/a/es, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that yu: may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 pvornpiov . . . QavepoÓévros . . . viv, Eph. ii. 12, 13 mort 
Sè . . . eyevn0nre &yyós, Col. i. 26, 27 uvearzptoy rà dzoxexpvpuévoy . . . 
viv 8€ ehavepoéy, 2 Tim. i 9, IO xdpw rjv dodeioay . . . mpd xpóvow 
aievíe» Qavepo8eicav O6 viv, Heb. ix. 26 vun 06 dza£ èm cuyreNe(a 
rà» aióvo» . . . meQarépera., It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii 30; Gal iii. 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. r); and (ii) that $avepo?oóa is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 3 
xatpois iors, I Pet. i. 20 èr éecydrov rà» xpóvev) The leading 
English commentators take this view. 


An allusion of Tertullian's makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 
cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Mare. v. 4). 


xepis vógov: ‘apart from law, ‘independently of it,” not as 
& subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative for 
Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Sikaiocórm Oco0: see on ch. i. rw. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essentially 
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the righteousness of God; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, working 
its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective apprehension 
of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the believer 
(ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down for man to 
attain to righteousness was by the strict performance of the Mosaic 
Law; now that heavy obligation is removed and a shorter but at 
the same time more effective method is substituted, the method of 
attachment to a Divine Person. 


mwepavépwrar, Contrast the completed ¢avépwors in Christ and 
the continued ézoxáAvjas in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
avepovoGa is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment * manifested" to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. £ 10; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 4; 
r Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,’ and 1 Jo. i. 2, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘life.’ 

paptupoupéyvyn x. T. .: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. 2, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
X. 16-21; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

Tícreus Inco Xpictod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ. 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi u. der christliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 
the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 

Christ Hiinself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
Bat, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the miørıs "Ingo 
Xpiro) here with the mors O«oU in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

‘Incod Xpiorod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop IgcoU (so too WH. marg.); A reads ¿y Xpicrë Ingo. 

Kal émi mavras om. Nt A B C, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr-Alex. Aug.: ins. DE FG KL &c. én závras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that els mavras xal émi mavras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, ¿zf * extension to’ them. 


23. où ydp gore BiacroMj. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

Xpaprov In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. 12. 

Ócrepoüvrat : see Monro, Homeric Grammar, $ 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri čr torepd; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 xai airós #oŠaro $crepeicÓa: (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to feel his destitution). 

Tis 9ó$gs. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(r) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular *favourable opinion, *reputation' M A. 9,26; 
John xi. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
LXX as translation of Heb. N33 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii rr; I Cor. xv. 40 ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. ro), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (r Kings viii. rr; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. lxxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, *the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i 6, 12, 17; ii. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii 18) Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii 30 eddfacev with Rom. v. 2 èm aide ris 
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ddfns ro) Oeod, viii. 18 rjv peddovear 8ófav dmokaAvi nva, 2 Tim. 
li. Io óns aiwviov). The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, *the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come)” It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam's face 
(Weber, Alisyn, Theol. p. 214). - Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. 

The meaning of 3ó£a in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 42 
[ed. Bensly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 
is described as segue meridiem, neque noctem, neque ante lucem (perh. for 
anieluctum; vid. Bensly ad loc.), meque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lucem, nisi solummodo splendorem claritatis Altissimz (perh. = åàravyacpa 
dééns "YVícrov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Det fulgebit 
caritas; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
ibid. vv. 97, 98 [Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] guomodo incipiet (ué) Xet) 
vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol, et quomodo incipient stellarum adsimilari 
lumini . . . festinant enim videre vultum [eius] cut serviunt viventes et 
a çuo incipient gloriosi mercedem recipere (cf. Matt. xiii. 43). 


24. Stkarodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6 b) make ôxkaroúpevor mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by éerepo)vra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on dpedy: men are far from God's glory, decause the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepodvra is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) torepodvras &watoópevo: is taken as = tore- 
povrat kai dixatodvra: (Fri.) or = torepotpevoe ôkaroðvrar (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) Suatoópevo: is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as môs 
kavydpeba; (Oltr). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make où yáp 
. . . borepoivra. practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
Bikatoüpevo, ‘as suggested by mávres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rois muorevovras in ver. 22? No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is too 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 cuveréuapev Óéë rov ddehpov . . . ov 
ó érawos év T evayyehio . . . où pdvoy dé, adda xai xetporovnbeis (as if 
ôs émawvetrat had preceded). 

Swpedy TÑ adtod xdpitt. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of adrod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (8ià ris dmoAvrpóceos). 

dtohutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Avrpóe and dmoXvrpóo in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dmoditpects is Plut. Pomp. 24 moXéov aixparorwy drohutpoces, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpovoba is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. I3; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also dmodutpaces 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
åroħúrpooıs occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
ó xpóvos pov ris dmoAvrpóceos 7A0e of Nebuchadnezzar's recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechéfert. u. Versóhn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages droAvrpwors denotes * deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom.’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvar rjv qrvxtv. avro? 
Aórpov dvri moAÀà», and in r Tim. ii. 6 ó Sods éavróv dvriÀvrpov imép 
rávrov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vi 23; Gal. ii. r3; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. 9: cf. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the A?rpov retains its full force, that it is identical with the riuh, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. 'The 
emphasis is on the cos of man's redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


Tis év Xpuor@ "Iqootó. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jess Christi, 
p. 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase èv Xpicr@ or ¿y 
XpioT@ 'IcoU occurs there is no single instance of the variants èv Incod or 
év 'lgcoU Xpiorg. This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because ¿y Xpiorg 
Jes év Xpior@ Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esus. 


25. mpoéQero may = either (i) ‘whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (roposuit Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdéeous 
in ch. ix. 11 (viii. 28); Eph. iii. rr (i. r1); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
I Pet. i 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. r ofs kar épOadpods 
"Ipsos Xpwrós mpoeypddn écravpwpévos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(mepavéporar, els £v8ei£w, mpds rjv &0e.£w) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a vzszd/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

tiacr/prov: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation, but originally neut. of adj. Aaornpios (Maorhpiov 
erideya Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rechtfert. u. Versohn. 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic avrod in év rà adrov atuare; (H) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly inventes igitur . . . esse 
ipsum et propitiatortum et pontificem et hostiam. quae offertur pro 
populo (in Rom. ii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.), But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb. ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the Aaerápiv». The Christian iAaerzpw», or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpoéðero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking Aaornpiov is to supply with it 60pa on the 
analogy of carnpioy, TedeoTnptov, xaptornptov. This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of acrnpios 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that Maor. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to à». There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj at this date (Aacrjpioy u»jga Joseph. Anit. XVI. vü. r; 
tacrnpiov Gardrov 4 Macc. xvii 22*, and other exx.) The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, re- 
fitiatorium, propitiatorem, and frofitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 
The Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man egainst God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man' ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, vii. g, af. Winter u. Wünsche, /4d. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, Tract. Joma, v : * R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of tour kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, * Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings" (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, “ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you" (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, “I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes" (Ps. Ixxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
** Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being no 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. 21 (?) 
* Only," ie. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. cif. p. 154). 


+ Some MSS. read here did... rod iAacrnpi ù Gara vray (O. F. 
E a C WO TOU rov avrà» (O. F. 
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Bid ris mlorews: bid miorews N C* D* F G 67** al., Tisch. WH. text. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to &a 
míaTeus L. X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


èv TQ aóroÜ aipart: not with mícrees (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad /oc.), but with mpoédero 
Maorhpiov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Zp. o. p. 34 ff. ; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis EvSeriv: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpós the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God's 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For évdegéw 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

eis év8ei£ THs Sixarocdvns adro. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 
particular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 
The whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world's development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar to the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 

Sia thy mápeow: not ‘for the remission, as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to ôd, and also a wrong sense to mápeaw, but 
*because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins. 
For the difference between mápeo:s and ¿eos see Trench, Sym. 
p. 110 ff.: mdpeors = ‘putting aside, temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted; ageous = 
‘putting away,’ complete and unreserved forgiveness. 


It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] «a? mapopas ápapríuara dvOpwnow els perávorav. There 
will be found in Trench, of. cit. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 
arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


dpaptnpdtwy: as contrasted with ápapría, ápáprgua = the single 
act of sin, ápapría = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

èv Tfj ávoxfj: é either (i) denotes motive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. S. v. èv, 5 e); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘during the forbearance of 
God. Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

ávoxri: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyn is related to mdpeois as 
xápis is related to ádeous. 

26. mpds riv évSergw: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before à rjj» mápecw somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: * Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to spós ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) rév mpoyeyo- 
vórov duaptnudrey seems to be contrasted with é à viv xaip@ ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul's style 
elsewhere: see Gifford's note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sikarov koi Sixatodvra. This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the d«aootivn Oco, and the Owawocivg ég 
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rícreos, It is not that ‘God is righteous and yet declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that * He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

tov èk miotews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
oi eé épi&cías ch. ii. 8 ; doa eé épyov vónou (* as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. ro. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase êv rë abro? aiyar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to Masrnpiov— 
whether we directly supply 6Uga, or whether we supply émí6eua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj. in agreement with ó»—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated ? the answer can only be ‘God.’ Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aîpa is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 20 (8à rod 
atparos roð aravpov). We have it for St. Peter in r Pet. i. 2 (pavtiopov 
alparos) and 19 (mio alparıe ós dpvod duópov kai domidov). For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and in v. 6, 8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, 
xii. 11, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Matt. 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xi. 8 ápvtov ea arypévov : 
cf. v. 9) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, pavricpds 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24; 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). Dy: 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: to 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii, 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; 1X. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2,iv. ro; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. vii. 3; Heb. xiii. rr; r Pet. iii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f., apparently; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 
a Cor. v. a1; Eph.i. 4; Col. i, 14 and 20; Tit.ii..14; Heb. i 3, 
ix. 28, x. 12 al. ; 1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18; 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; Apoc.i. 5). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
xai oxeddv év aiyats mávra xaÜapi(erau Kata Tov vóuov, Ka, xwpis 
aiparekyugías où yiverav áeow). The use of the different words 
denoting *propitiation' is all to the same effect (Aacrjpioy Rom. 
iii. 25 ; (Aaouds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. ro; AdoxerOa Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford (Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it forthem . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liii; No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation.’ We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy. All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 27-31. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there is no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Jew and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there ts but one God, and Faith ts the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law ts thus abrogated. On the 
contrary tts deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will shew (ver. 31). 


There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, ** Thus (od», but see Crz/. Note) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

> The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. *"Is that so? Not if Iam right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

* The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. éfexheloOn : an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
aorist; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ * by one decisive act.’ 

St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ £s shut out.’ 

Stà roiou vópou : vópov here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘Law’ 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘ constituted 
order of things.'— Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of vópos would be ch. vii. 21, 23; viii. 2; x. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. oóv recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyi(dueba yáp, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, Zecause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

ow BC D° K LP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. 27. ; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yóp N AD*EF G al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg.) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidence 
for yáp is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (N A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (B C in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gospp.). We prefer the 
reading yap. 
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SixarodcGar: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. on i. 17. 

áv0pemov: any human being. 

29. ij presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis cr 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it, Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 


póvov: uóvov B al. plur., WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to “Iovdalew 
-.. Kal Évy., 

30. etmep : decisively attested in place of éme(rep. The old distinction 
drawn between ef mep and é ye was that eï nep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, ef ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Bàumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ef mep and ei ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 * The Particle 
mép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition mép:, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly mép is intensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. ... ye is used like mép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however intensify the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as true, but only calls attention to the word or fact... . In a Conditioral 
Protasis (with ös, dre, el, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye tf only, always supposing that. On the other hand ef mep means 
supposing ever so much, hence tf really (Lat. si quidem). 


ëk mlotews ... Sid THs mictews: ex denotes ‘source,’ à ‘ attend- 
ant circumstances.’ The Jew is justified èk miorews ià meptropijs : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified ëk miotews xal 9ià rìs míareos : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

dua tis miorews = ‘the same faith) ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

81. karapyoüpev: see on ver. 3 above. 

vógov torüp.ev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, vóyov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith— of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. ro zAjpeua oiv vóuov ñ dyámy compared with Gal. v. 6 
miotis Q” dydmns évepyovpévy). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


IV. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, not to 
sinlessness but to God's free forgiveness of sins. 


?Opyector. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Paut. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but * Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

“This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. "But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

€ Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law, but 
*whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 

H 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. iii which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on ili. r ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of eipyxévar. (I) 
KL P, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rà» 
mporatropa juà». It is then taken with xarà edpxa: * What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. uthym.-Zig. however, 
even with this reading, takes xarà edpxa with rarepa: izepSardy yàp 
rò xarà cápka]. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NA C D E FG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ¢podper, In that case xarà cápka goes not with eópp«éva: but 
with rà» mpordropa jay which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor. (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit edpyxéva altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of cither of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul's? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of eópn«éva. as probable with WH. 
text Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 oros 
ny Ov eror. 


1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
mwporáíropa (N**tc A B C* al.) is decisively attested for marépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote 'ABpáyu (with Heb. of Gen. xv; cf. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted 'Agpaáp. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver. 17. In ver. 5 a small group (N D* F G) have doeBny, on 
which form see WH. Zz£rod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


tov mpomáropa pay. This description of Abraham as ‘our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. r). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of aZ believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects róv mpozár. ñu, 
with xarà cápxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating etpyxévau to the margin, 
still does not take xara capxa with róv mpomáropa pôv. 

2. kaúxnpa: ‘Not materies gloríandi as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -pa denotes 
not so much the ¢himg done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in £xe, or rather in the context. 

GAN’ od pds Tov Gedy. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavyqua. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xatyqua 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xatyna before God. There is 
a stress upon rà» Ged» which is taken up by rë 6«à in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before Ged. He might have done so 
if he could have taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. @€oyicGy : metaphor from accounts, * was set down,’ here fon 
the credit side? Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 ¿à> dé $ayà» dayy .. . od 
Aeywjcera: airG, Xvi. 4 AoperSjeerar TH drÓpóme eirp alga, ÈC. 
The notion arises from that of the * book of remembrance ' (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men's good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps lvi. 8; Is. lxv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. ro; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
*the books of the living,’ *the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Judilees, and Test. XII Pair., on which 
see Charles on woe xlvi. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper's sonnet * There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Aym. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(28rd. p. 280 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

Aoyicby aire eis Buxaiocórqr: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
Standing in the place of, ‘righteousness... The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. r Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
xxix. 17 (—xxxii 15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii 12. The exact 
De PR pong ditor iind Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. grammar cf. Win. Š xxix. 3 a. (p. 22 
ed. Moulton). : et 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Alisyn. Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (287d. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (27d. p. 118) was perfected (r) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham's faith, as constituting merit (see Mechilta 
on Ex, xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

4, b. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émi tov Sixo1odvra: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul's more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See on i. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovréort morevovrs 

61: Sivara ó cds Tov ¿y áccBeía BeBiwndta, TovTov eLaipyys où póvov ¿Aeu= 

OepHoat KorAdcews, GAA kal Bixaov moroa (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

iva óuza[ous pâs tonop). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. sup.) that 

õıkaroðv = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from éfaipyns that ðixarov modica, was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous. The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

10v áceB'4: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word deef is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. AeB(8 (Aave(8). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (— Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David's which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name of 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David's : see Driver, Jntroduction, p. 357. 

Tov pakaptopdy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be pakapiórgs 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; paxapifew twa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy ' (rovs re yap @cods paxapifopev e , . kai rà» avdpay 
rois Gevordrovs pakapi(opev Arist. Lth. Nic. I. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. éniracis dé kal kopvdr) Tipis kai ddéns ó pakapıopós, * Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Maxdprot, x.r.À.. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. r, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

pokápio, is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


goù ph. SoN AC D°F K L &c.: ob ob ph NBD E (1) G, 67**., ob is 
also the reading of LXX (à N** Ra), The authorities for ob are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(NB + D) and it is on the whole more probable that ë has been assimilated 
to the construction of Aoyí(es0a: in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that ob has been 
assimilated to the preceding dy or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following où: @ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od p Noytonrat. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, * Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on r Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. $ lvi. 
3) P. 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history ; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous riore: xopis 
épyov (Rom. iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous éé čpyov xal oix èk micrews nóvov (Jas. ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham's 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham's belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of his system. St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham's life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St, Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the rest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘faith, he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews' ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Ofcourse he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas. ii. 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substratum or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(xpocwrodnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his belief in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life? He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (1 Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.). The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise 74ecZz//a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “ and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness”’ (quoted by Lft. ut sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 


It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
Jews; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 
Faith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this *. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul's labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erze of St. Paul's fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul's hearers had really understood him !) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle's teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man's person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. Atthe same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


$ Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul's teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
St. James's carefully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


IV. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision, For it was made before he was 
circumcised ; and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his /az/h that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. ° And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
" And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; "and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham's faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham's faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. ro ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

ll. onpetov mepttouns. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be é ozueo 93625 (Gen. xvii rr), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. mepiropijs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
authorities (A C* al.) read mepiropiy. 

oppayida. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: *Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth R. 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh,’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term o¢payis was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad loc., and Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
P. 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult'; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum 
(Gottingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
oppayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: dad’ épeiss Kal pv mepirérunra ó 
Aads els cppayida. dAAA más Xópos kal "Apay, kal mávres ol lepets THY eldwrow, 
dpa otv kåxeîvor ¿x THs SiaOnKns abrOv eiciv; GdAAA Kal of Alyómriot ¿v mepi- 
Topi eloív, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


eis Tò etvat, x... Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). «is ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

matépa mávrov tov mioTevóvrov. Delitzsch (ad loc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Biccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his MIN because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so, the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

Se dxpoBverias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ ë< of 
attendant circumstances as in &à ypduparos xai mepiropas di. 27, TO 
did mpocxóuparos écOtorri XIV. 20. 

12. rois crorxodor. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham's faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul's meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are doh circumcised amd believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before crotyodcw. But rois cr. 1s found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (r) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rots may be the 
remains of an original a?rois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
& slip of the pen in following St. Paul's dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

crotxoUci. — croueiv is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii, 9 rò 8€ 8á&os croixos xaXeira:, 
kal rò pe ees evar karà pros Cuye ró Sè éje£rs xarà BáBos crorxetv, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vye,, for marching in 
depth or in file, erouei» ' (Wets.). 

On od póvov rather than ji) uóvov in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 

M. and 7. $ 481. 


Sewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Jubilees 
(xv. 25 f£) : * This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord's, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. ... 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God's favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, A//syn. Theol. 
p. 51 f). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (2272. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (ġid. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed? This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 13-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For it turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


15 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
* For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. **Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. "Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of all Christians (juàv), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 
*A father' (ie. in spiritual fatherhood) *of many nations have 
I made thee *.' 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one whicb 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

13. od yáp, x... The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

òà vópov: without art., any system of law. 

ñ émayyehia: see on ch. i. 2 (mpoernyyeidaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 2 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 non capiet portare quae in temporibus iustis 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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répromissa sunt; vii. 14 si ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint qui vivum 
angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( —Tà àno- 
ketueva Gen. xlix. 10) ; ibid. 49 (119) ff. guid enim nobis prodest si promissum 
est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &c. Apoc. 
Baruch. xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinquunt. mundum 
istum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem promisisti 
eis. lt will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Christian idea 
is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


TÒ KAnpordpov aóràv etvat Kdcpou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvii. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.'s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. 

Stà Sukatogórns mictews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. oi èk vdpou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals ofa legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

kdypovépor. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
jaw is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see iii. 20, V. 13, 20, vii. 7 ff. 


où 8é for ov yap is decisively attested (N A BC &c.)- 
wapéBacts is the appropriate word for the direct violation O 
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a code, It means to overstep a line clearly defined: Zeccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syn. p. 236). 

16. ëk mictews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with k miorews either 
 KAnpovopia éoriy from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 9 émayyedia éorw from 
v. 13 (Fri), but as rj» émayyeAlay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith. The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis Tò etvat, Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father,’ 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham s Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for its object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christians Faith, to 
which is annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
its object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


"In this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

?* [n such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
xv. 5) ‘Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

? Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he took 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
" having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. * And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

* Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view % but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith. Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. watépa, x... Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

karévayr. oU. émí(areuge OeoU : attraction for karévavr. Oeoù à éri- 
crevce: xarévavr describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

foomotoüvros: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. Greek, p. 5. 

kaXoüvros [rà p) dvra ós dvra]. There are four views: (i) xaà.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = “to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by ós óvra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Apoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O qui fecisti 
terram audi me. . . qui vocasti ab initio mundi quod nondum erat, et 


I 
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obediunt tibi. For the use of xaMév see also the note on ix. * 
below. 

18. eis Tò yevéoĝar = óore yevéoðar: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

oüros €orat: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


19. pù doGevicas. Comp. Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sac. Philol. 

iii. 106 n. : “The New Testament use of ph with a participle... has a much 

wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 

principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative uñ and not by the absolute où. 

Rom. iv. 19...is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, “he so considered his own 

body now dead, as not to be weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expressed 

in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ' being weakened’ should be 

rather ‘showing weakness’ or ‘becoming weak. See also Burton, M. and T. 

$ 145. 

katevonoe N ABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen's Greek), Chrys. and others; où karevógcec DE F GK L P 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fuld, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. zs, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. al. 

Both readings give a good sense: xarevózce, ‘he did consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; où xarevógce, ‘he did zot consider, and therefore 
did not doubt? Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ov karevónce is clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


Omápxov: ‘being already about a hundred years old! May we not say 
that elva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that brápyew denotes 
& present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. existere, adesse, praesto 
esse’ Schmidt)! See esp. T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on I Cor. vii. 26 : ‘the 
last word (bzápxet) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “ to be origin- 
ally," “to be substantially or fundamentally," or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness." An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
mapis, “ property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation, Comp. Schmidt, Zat. u. gr. Synonymik, $ 74. 4. 

20. où Stexpidy: ‘did not hesitate’ (rovrécriv oùðè évedoiacey ob52 åupé- 
Bade Chrys.). Siaxpivew act. =dtiudicare, (i) to * discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
I Cor. iv. 7); (H) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (I Cor. vi. 5). ĉia- 
&pivecóa« mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ * dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. 2; Jas. ii. 4; Jude 9); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of rioris 
moTeóo. So Matt. xxi. 21 édy éxnte nlor, wal pi) &akpiójre : Mark xi. 23 bs 
dy cing . . . kal pù SiaxpiOp èv TÜ kapóía adrod åAAÀ moreún: Rom. xiv. 23 ó 82 
õarpıvópevos, àv payi, kataxexpirat, rt odk e míareos : Jas. i. 6 airetro 82 
év míaTe pndév diaxpwdpevos : also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 
dxovcaca è Mapıàp Ərexp(0n èv tavri Aéyovoa, k.T.A. (quoted by Mayor on 
Jas. i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 rept rijs rapabo0e(ans oot GAndelas diaxpiOnoy : 
ii. 40 epi Tod póvov Kal á-a600 Oeod diaxpiOjva. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to marevew) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 
proximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word dépuyos (St. 
James, Clem. Rom., Herm., Didaché, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas, 


eveduvapwOn Tñ míorev. r riore, is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith, i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be un doGevnoas 
rj mores above ; and the surrounding terms (dexpidn, mrAnpopopndeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make +g mícre instrumental or causal, like r) dmoria to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: veð. rjj mior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. rò vevekpopévor 
abro) oôpa évedvvaywbn). According to the Talmud, Abraham wurde 
in seiner Natur erneuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabba xi), 
um die Zeugung zu vollhringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
Xi, II, 12 rícre kai abr; Záppa dvvayw eis KaraBornv omépparos dae 
xai mapa Kaipov rias . , . 810 kal ad’ évós éyevvÜnsav, kal rara 
vevekpop.évov, kaÜs rà üácrpa To oüpavoU rà mAnOe (observe esp. óóvayuv 
&AaBe, vevekpopévov). This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (éveóvvau 675 els radoyoviay rf; mío rev fj éveóvvapó0n 
mpos rj» wiorw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys, from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his ó míorw 
émideuvüpevos Óvvápecos Setrat melovos. 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresh. Rabba liii, ap. Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Sods 8ófav: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 19; 1 Sam. vi. 5; 1 
Chron. xvi. 28, &c. 
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21. trnpodopy Gets: mAnpohopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
r Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeivéa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘ accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. zext Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. 80 adtévy pdvov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad loc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Taanith ii. x Fratres nostri, de Nineviits 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. rois muctedouow: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.) 

25. Sud with acc. is primarily retrospective, =‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, ôá may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here ài rà mapanr. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘ because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order to 
atone for them.’ 

In any case da rjv dixaiwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurrection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-11). 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
‘of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God's approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épy7 so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. "Thisis the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Scháder, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendzgen Christus für die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Gütersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Scháder (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Königsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ; that which redeeras is not merely the act of Christ's Death but His 
Person (¿y & éxopev tiv àroAórpociv Eph.i.7; Col i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ isat an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
vi. 9, I0; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort's 
significant aphorism : * Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life? (Hulsean Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
‘one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-M. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ¿s difficult; the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


*We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that in turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

° More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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ness of the Love of God for us. *Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! "What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

° Here then is an a fortiori argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. ° For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. " And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dd v. 1, 2, 11 
bis) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (ape0ó6 iv. 25; 
áméÜave v. 6, 8; èv rà aiparı V. 9 ; 81a roU Oavdrov v. 10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(ev r@ aïparı: cf. iii. 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him ; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word d:xaiwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun to 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jevish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God's purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

€xopev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: £youev N * 
A B* C D E K L, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: £youev correctors of N B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
€xouev. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, /uérod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and o are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. ro (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (ii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. t), 12, (15); 
viii. 12 ; (ii) in £xyeuev inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ CMS: 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of čywpe» it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace,’ ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
c XGpev), but rather ‘keep’ or ‘ enjoy peace’ (o? ydp éarw tcov pay oray 
elpjyny AaBeiv kai Sobcioay Katacyeiv Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 3I 7 vèv 
oiv exxAnoia . . . etyev elpnyny, * continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor. part. ĉxarwĝévres marks the initial moment of the state elpnyny 
exper. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize, 
This declaration of * not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are àià roô Kupiov judy 'Incoü Xpicrod ; 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25 ; also in vv. 9, ro below. 


Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad Joc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 
conveyed by the aor. part. duawOévres in relation to cipnyny čxwpev. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the reason for entering upon the state 
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in question as the means of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that elp. éx. = ‘ obtain peace,’ which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of elyev eiphvyv in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and O&aiw6., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2. thy mpooaywyny. Two stages only are described in vv. r, 2 
though different language is used about them: Sxawhévtes = š 
mpocaywyn, <ipyyn = xdpis; the xavynow is a characteristic of the 
state of xdpis, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of 6éfa, The phrase 7j mpocay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii. 12) : the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch. The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘introducer '— Christ. 

éexfkapev: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


“Both grammar and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
x5. 1882, i. 169). 

Tí mora om. BD EF G, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. bis. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B +5, or 5 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions, Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing 79 mira in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


eis thy xápw raórqv: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
V. 4; I Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. xáp«s 3. a). 

éorjxapev: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. 
lorn li. 2. d). 

êr dni’: as in iv. 18. EE 

ris Sdéqs. See on iii 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it. 
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Is the Society or the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N. T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 rj» éxkdyolay ro? Geo |v. l. Kvpíov], fy 
mepiemrovjgaro Sua Tov aluaros ro idiov: but also in r Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5f.; v. gf.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 cwripos zuàv 'I. X., bs 
Saxev éavróv rèp Hua, tva AuTpwonra yas .. . kai Kabapion éavrQ Aaóv 
reptovotov: Eph. v. 25 f. ó Xpioròs jyángoe rijv éxxAnolay, kai éavróv 
mapéðwkev mèp abris" tva abri» dyiaon kaDapicas x.r.^. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii. 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 imép pôv mávrev mapédoxev 
aùróv ; li. 22 O&kavogóv S€ OcoU ... elg mávraş rods mortevovras: and 
the repeated jets in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Recht- 
fert. u. Versühn. ii. 216 f, 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the distinctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 8waio)vra ròv 
ek miatews Ingo? ; iV. 5 éri rov Sikaodyra Tov áceB5, with the context: 
X. 4 eic Óuatomivgv mavri TÔ mioTevovri (Scháder, op. cit. p. 29 n. ; cf. 
also Gloél, Der Herlige Geist, p. 102 n.; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. $ 82b, 
referred to by Scháder). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 

the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 

8-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 

out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 

Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (xon solum ... confundit) and the 


European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (tridulatio . . . confundit). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Speculum (m), which represents 


the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (C/assical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
im pressuris, scientes quoniam. pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem mon confundit, quia 
dilectio Det infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est 
nobis. 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Dei diffusa est in cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobis. 


verum etiam exultantes Tert. ; certi 
quod Tert.; perficiat Tert. (ed. Vin- 
dob.) ; tol. vero Tert. ; spes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings tolerantia and pressura are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (¢olerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i 4: pressura 
Rom, vili. 35.3 xil. 12; I Cor. vil. 28; 2. Cor. 1.85 1Y- yi 4:3 Vila 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dilectio (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42 ; John xiii. 35; Rom. viii. 35, 39; I Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficit (perficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively ¢ribulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


perficit Hil; prob. vero m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. — m). 


3. où pdvoy é (éorýkapev GAA kal xavydpeba, Or éorrkóres GAA kai 
kavxópuevot) : in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. ro; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

ko.uxóp.evot B C, Orig. às and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. II (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If cavywpevor were right it would be another 
example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 


Note the contrast between the Jewish xkaúxņoıs which ‘is excluded’ 
(ii. 27) and this Christian xavxnow. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another kaúxņots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly = vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia et. . . con- 
Jidebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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èv Tais Opec. The Odjipes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. rr—r3; vii. 26-32 ; xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i 3-10; xi 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul's 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his * Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God's mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the ómepw«ópev of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

émopoviv: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Soxiuy: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit ; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of imopovn and ôok) must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi.3 ró 8okuov rìs ticrews produces 
imogorj. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

dia Sokiu €XrriSa. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God's love, brought home through the Death of Christ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. où katatoxdver : * does not disappoint,’ * does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (* Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
1E-33 dg. v.; 1 Per. ii. 6. 

ñ áyámm ToU Oco0: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dyáz; thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God's love, just as eipíw; = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God,’ 

éxxéxutat. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

Sià Mvedpatos “Ay(ou: without the art., for the Spirit as imparted. 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i. e. from 
his baptism. 

6. ëm yáp. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

ért yáp at the beginning of the verse with ér also after da£evóv, 
the mass of MSS. 

fr. at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

eis ri yáp (possibly representing iva ri yáp, ut guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

el yap few authorities, partly Latin. 

et ys B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double Z, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get ër: yáp from tva ri yáp, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of IN from the preceding word 
HMIN ; nor would it be difficult to explain é yáp from eè yáp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative e 
yap or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading et ye. For the meaning of & ye (‘so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in Zx. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on iii. 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: Zz¿ yáp here with £r: also after 
ác0evàv NAC D* al.: ere here only DDEKLP &c.: els Tí yap Db F G: 
ut quid enim Lat-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: el yáp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. 4s: ei yàp... ér« Boh. (* For if, we being still 
weak, &c.): el àé Pesh. : ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
"The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.) 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is čr: yap, 
with double ém, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsus calami 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is els ti 
‘y4p, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original iva 
Tí yap (Gif, from ut quid enim of Iren.-lat. &c.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is el yap. (4) B alone gives 
el ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. r above). 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from el ydp to get én yap by dittography of 
! (eirap, eurap, erirap), or from this again to get els ri ydp through ditto- 
graphy of e and confusion with c (ecrirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was iva 
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ri yap, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous pty 

umin(inJatirap). There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 
the origin either of čr: yáp or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, €! rap and er re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural ei mep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations— partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion rb. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Motes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Die tachygraphischen Ab- 
Rürzungen d. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Sobiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries (cf. Eus. ZZ. Z. 
VI. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that €f ye, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 


ei re (ei rb) 


er! fap ei rap 


ws by cena eerie 
[in]a ri ráp eic ti fap 
ut quid enim 
dobeviv: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 
xarà xatpdv. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iii. 26; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; r Tim. ii. 6; vi. 15; Tit. ig. 
7. podts yáp. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 
For péds the first hand of N and Orig. read pos, which has more 
attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 
sense and in writing. 
ómép Stxatov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
tmép dixaiov and inép ro) dya6o?. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.). bur ut 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the àya6ós than for the 
8kuos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N. T., calling the one 9íxatos 
and the other dya@és (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The dixatos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dya6ós there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make rod dyaGod neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between ôikaos and dyafós. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and *good' as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dyaot and not before é:xaiov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif, who points out 
that the clause beginning with uóXs is virtually negative, so that 
&«atov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. ouvictnot: see on iii. 5. 

Tijv éautod àyámqv: ‘His own love, emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption. Gif. excellently remarks that the * proof of God's love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ! It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘the Son,’ 


Tijv avroð åyámyv eis ñus š Ocós NACKP &c.: ó Gcós els Huds 
DEFGL: om. ó ©eós B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as eis ds in any case goes with ouviornat, not with dydmny. 


ómép ípàv áméüave. St. Paul uses emphatic language, r Cor. 
xv. I-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 xwpls aiparexxucias où yiveras deas, see P: 92, 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

òr adtod: explained by the next verse év rH (wj abro? That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. karmAAdynpev. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

év TH bun adtod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. ro, II. 

1l. Kavxdpevor (Ñ B C D, &c.) is decisively attested for cavydpeba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to kavyópeĝða. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with ee65eóueóa). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of ôxaroúpevor in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaradd\ayy described in these verses is the same as the eipnyn 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
eipnyn Or karaMÀay,y mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: * éx6poós, “ hostile to God,” as the 
consequence of ázzAXorptopévovs not “hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of éx6pos is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God" and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. rof.). There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
* cannot" in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the itacpds, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term Magpós is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is * propitiated ’ : 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where éx6pós denotes the hostility 
and xaraMay! the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have riv kara)ÀÀayyy €ddBoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xápis «ai eipńvn, to which is usually added azó 
«oi in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 éx6po( is opposed to dyannrot, where ayannrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that éx$poi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Daornpiov (Rom. iii. 
25), iXacuós (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xarà dvépwrov Méye must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adams Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the pre- Mosaic period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of those who died. Death is the punishment of 
sin; but they had not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond itself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


13 The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of Humanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. 1$ When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam's 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. &ià Toüro: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loci 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-11 (Fri), or to vv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng. Schott, Reiche, 
Rückert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. 1—11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. rr that 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of Z/e in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says kow they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms wat is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

Gomep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: domep Ò évds dvÓpómov Ú ápapría els Tov Kdcpov eia jA6e, kai dua 
ris duaprias ó Odvatos . « . ovre ka 8! évds dvÓpómov ñ Sixatoovvn 
elibe, Kat did rìs Stxacootvns 7 Con. But the words &a rìs ápap- 
rías ó Ódvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (ős éore rvzos Tov pédXovtos) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

i ápapría: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

els Tov Kéopov eloqdOe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, ro; 15. 17, EOS E VI. I4, ieee, 
39; X. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 @dvaros. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of vv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
Umepemepiggevaev 5j xápıs is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (DEF G, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin : he makes it a charge against 
the Pelagians that they understood in the second place ó 6ávaros. 


SiA#AVev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xaĝámep tig kAjpos marpós 
diaBas emt rods éeyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

èp d. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is * because. 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent ’Addu: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) émi would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) ¢ would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent @dvaros: ‘in which, i.e. ‘in death, which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking ó as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, just as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= êp’ dcov) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, zz so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) ó is rightly 
taken as neut, and the phrase é$' œ as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


èp’ d in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf, 
Thuc. i 113 ezov0às mowjcápevo: èp’ d Tors dvdpas kopiobvrat, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners, &c. The plural éQ' ols is more 
common, as in áv0' dy, ¿£ dy, ë” dv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem = propterea quod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
orevélopey Bapoúpevo ep’ @ ov OéXopev exdvcacba «.7.A.; Phil. iii. 1a 
èp dj kal xareAnpony bro X. 'I. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more probable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) é$' dj dvtt rod Bz 
Aéyouow ’Artikol, otov èp @ THY KAoTHY elpyáco (‘because you com: 
mitted the theft’) «.7.A. 
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èp d mávres fpaprov. Here lies the crux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin’? (1) Many, including even 
Meyer, though explaining é$' à as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of 9 is Addy. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of e» ‘Adan would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take juaproy in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: dire mávres Zpaprov dkolovÜjcavres TO mpomdropt kará ye TÒ 
duaprioa. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take zpaprov in its ordinary sense 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam's descendants is due to that malignitas radicis 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: Æt 
deliquerunt qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, utebantur enim et ipsi corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from Afer. 
Baruch, which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


18. dxpt yàp vópou w.r.M. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mávres zgaprov, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. "This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. "There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam's Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews before the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

Gpaptia Šè oük édAoyetrat x.t.A. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

€\oyettar: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem. 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


&AAovyetrau (or évAoyeira) Ne BC D E FG K LP, &c, éddrdoyara No: 
évedoyeito N*, EAAoyGTo À 52 108; zmputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. al. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18 ; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of éAAoyara: see Westcott 
and Hort, Notes on Orthography in Appendix to Introd. p. 166 ff. 


14. éfac(Aeucev ó Oávaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Nat. Quaest. ii. 59 Eodem citius tardiusve veniendum est... ln 
omnes constitutum est capitale supplicium et quidem constitutione iustissima. 
nam quod magnum solet esse solatium. extrema passuris, quorum. eadem 
causa et sors eadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of róv ouppud verpóv uQ, 
70 cpa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts rı mavrl yevvnTÊ ... cvuovés TÒ ápaprávev. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Apoc. Baruch. see below. : 

émt roùs py Gpaptycavtas. A number of authorities, mostly Latin Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Aug., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 
prefers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
he is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. I9 it inserts it. 

atmos (rumrw): (I) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (ràv Túmov 
rav ğAwv John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, “copy,” 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
* mould,’ * pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N. T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person. That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dvrirumos 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, Zsaiah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, * On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah’). 


tod péddovtos. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod péAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare) If St. Paul had 
intended this, he would have written rod péAdovros aidvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as ó detrepos or 6 &oxaros 
*ASdu (x Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written tod péAXovros 'ABáp. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be? ó 
péXÀev thus approximates in meaning to ó épxóuevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rod uéAXovros = ‘ Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not * who zs (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam's Fall in Jewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive some 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ‘The designation “The Coming One" (Habba), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
ersheim, L. & T. i. p. 668. 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Life and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freely 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘ There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam's guilt’ 
(op. cit. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. ‘Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. ó @eds exticey Tov dvÓpomov ¿m áQ0apaíq .. . POdvy Se 
@aBó)ou Odvatos eloñA0ey els tov kócpov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul's phrase; Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] õe adriy (sc. Tiv yuvaixa) åmoðv- 
oxopev mávres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Baruch.: 4 Ezr. Hi. 7 et huic (sc. Adamo) mandasti diligere viam 
tuam, et practerivit cam; et statim instituisti in eum mortem et in 
nationibus (= generationibus) eius: Apoc. Baruch. xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
attulit et abscidit annos eorum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: ibid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra eos qui gignerentur. 

(2) We are warned (by Dr. Edersheim in S$. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] áz0 yuvairds ápx?) ápaprías 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (áàró yur.) the initium 
geccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui de eo nati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
radicis; et discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area: 
ibid. vii. 48 (118) O fu quid fecisti Adam? St enim tu peccasti, non est factus 
solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. "This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fim.) To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 f. Non enim 
Altissimus voluit hominem disperdi, sed ipsi qui creati sunt coinqguinaverunt 
nomen eius qui fecit eos: ibid. ix. 11 qui fastidierunt legem meam cum adhuc 
erant habentes libertatem. But the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Si enim Adam prior peccavit, et attulit mortem super omnes 
tmmaturam; sed etiam illi qui ex eo nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis praepa- 
ravit animae suae tormentum futurum: et iterum unusquisque ex eis 
elegit sibi gloriam futuram .. . Non est ergo Adam causa, nist animae suae 
tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarized by Weber (Adtsyn. Theol. p. 216): 
* By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “ evil impulse" (= cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
* there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans- 
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mission of sin (Es gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbsiinde), the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like 4poc. 


Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as nos 
vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working : one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
its whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam's Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

18In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God's bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man's sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. "Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shall they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

18 To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
? For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam. all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of 'sinners,' so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous.’ Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,’ a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
21 Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 

15. wopdmropa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
‘a lapse’: hence metaph. in a sense not very dissimilar to dudprnpa 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that mapámr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just as ápápr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Sym. p. 237 f. 

ToU évós : * /be one man,’ 1, e. Adam. 

of moAAol: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 125 mdvras àv0pó- 
mous in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. Os Revision, p. 97, * By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of woAAol, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to the one, are equivalent to mávres, aZ, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species ef mankind, exclusive only of /Ae one.’ 


TONAG pGddov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

Å Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 5 Əepeà ris 
&ikaiogóvrs : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. dwped, ‘boon,’ like dépov contrasted with 9ópa, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Addg. iii. 
7° Eudaow peycBous reXeiov dya0@y dnrodow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

ëv xdpite goes closely with 9 3eped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. ý è xápımı, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate ¿y xdpur: from ý 
doped and connect it with érepíocevae. 


Xápis is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
a Cor. viii. 9) ; (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply éerí, with the 
second éyévero : * And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sixaiwpa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared 3í«aw» (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared 8ixao. The sense is determined by the antithesis to xará- 
cpa,  Owaioga bears to diaiwors the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup.). 

17. Toig paddov. Here the a fortiori argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God's grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man's sin. 

Thy teptocetay . . . THs Swpeds Tis Scxarocdvyns Aapárovres. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 

Baoitedcoucr. The metaphor is present to St. Paul's mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘ eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

Stà ToU évòs 'IngoU Xptorod. The da here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man : it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles ápa oóv, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in vv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction : origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. * Asthen, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life? There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of à éyós Qkaióparos and of dixatwow (ots. 

Se évós Sixaudpartos. Does 9atepa here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ's Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or $maxoj, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with à évós sapamróparos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. & évòs &aioparos rod X. Tij» ükpav Üwawcovmy 
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menÀgpexóros, But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dixaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xardxpia, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether ôxaiwpa can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God's sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make éós neut. in agreement with dKadp, (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Stkatwow Loss. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. 9ià tis mapakoñs .. . dà THs Ómakoñs. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as taxon: cf. Heb. v. 8, 9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapaxon (‘a failing to hear,’ incuria, 
and thence sobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

kareaTáÜ nav . . . katactabycovrat: * were constituted’... ‘shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam's Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut, xatacraéjcovra has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 ñueís pice "IovSatoi, kal oùe ¿£ cover 
dyaprwAoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as pce dyapro^oí: they 
belonged *to the class' of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the * criminal class' before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, 2 Ouca«vévres ody [èx miorews] elphyny éxopev (con- 
tained in čxwpev) mpds Tov OcÓv bad trod Kupiov juGv `I. X., 8” o$ kal Tiv 
mpoca*ory)v éaxQkapev els tiv xápw èv Ñ éoríkauev, For the use of kabi- 
€Tac0a. there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. I. 9 'Eyà obv rods piv 
Bovdopévous moAXà mpá-para éxew . . . els Tods ápxucoUs karacTicauu, where 


waraor. = els rods åpxixoùs Tárrouev (sup.) and épavrüv rárTm els ToU: 
SovAopévovs (inf.). 
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20. mopetofjMev : ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing.’ St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan : it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought (see the Paraphrase). 


* Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way? 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (mwpóckaipov ajToU Üewvüs Tiv xpelay osav, Kal od 
kvpíay ovde mponyoupévny) Chrys. 


iva mheovdon. For the force of tva comp. eis ró elvat aùroùs dvamo- 
Aoyrjrovsi. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


To òè fva évradda ove alrioAoy(as madd AAN ExBáceds toti. Od yap à 
ToUro &566n Iya. mXeováag, àAA' 65605 pèv Hore neca, kal áveXetv TÒ mapá- 
mrwpa ¿£B? è robvavriov, où mapa Tiv Tov vopou Qíciw, GAAA Tapa THY TOY 
defapévow fabvytay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of fva (see on xi. 11). 


TÀeováom, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of érAeóvacev ý ápapr. which follows. 

TÒ Topámropa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. èv TO Üaváre. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

dià Stxatocdvns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


SL Paul's Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark.’ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek ápapría, dpaprárev are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord- 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
‘Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound ’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (ápapría 8€ oix 
eddoyeirat pù dvros vóuou Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. rp). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. 19f.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned to advantages 
and opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vil. 
7 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. v, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘ Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 11). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan ; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 11), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (r Cor. v. 5; 
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r Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. 9 xar évépyeiav ToU Sarava év máag 
Suvdpee kal onpelors Kai répace Weddous: cf. 2 Cor. xi r4). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 


, 


army of subordinate agents (dpxat, e&ouo (ai, kompokpáropes TOD oKdTOLS 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘ the 
god of the existing age’ (ô deds rod alàvos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4); and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
81.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. Itis at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root! When we speak of a * Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient, From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
‘and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and inevitably summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘ sin’ and ‘ disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are iq 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N. T. 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of stxalwors. 


In order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N. T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed !* 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and truth through faith?’ (8 31 obx? dicacootyny Kat 
áAfjüeav bia Ticrews mornoas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ ($ 30 épyots dixarodpevor kal pù Adyors). But again (8 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’ But 


Clemens 
Romanus 


Origen. 


Chrysos- 
tom. 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against ($ 33): ' What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love? 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least... We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works .. . Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. * Faith,’ * Works,’ ‘Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘the 
defect in the dogmatic statement.’ (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397.) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy in the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul's language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul's thought may be 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Ex operibus igitur legis quod non iusti- 
ficabitur omnis caro in conspectu eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: quia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, non potest iustificart ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
placere non possunt (in Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 
But in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (iii. 9, p. 217 e£ dicit sufficere solius fidei iustificationem, ita ut 
credens quis tantummodo iustificetur, etiamsi nihil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ (fides ad iustitiam 
reputetur iv. X, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins ; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of oiutment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
fortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendi negligentiam. capiat, 
si quidem ad zustificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, quia post 
dusizficatzonem si iniuste quis agat, sine dubio tustificationis gratiam sprevit 
... indulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminum datur 
(ii. 9, p. 219, on Kom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
(iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring : non ergo 
ex operibus radix iustitiae, sed ex radice iustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
Va scilicet radice iustitiae, qua Deus accepto fert iustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. I, p. 241 ; see also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the zustitia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul's conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. 10 he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought out very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary,’ 
The meaning of àaiocóvg Ocod is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Hom. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains &à ri mápecu ray 
mpoYyeyovórov ágaprgpárov thus: bd Tiv nápeow, rovréoTi T]v véxpuoww, 
oUkéT. yap tiryeias Amis Fv, GAX’ domep aGpa mapaAvÜiv tis dvabe tõerro 
xetpds, oro Kal ý yvy?) vexpwOeloa, giving mdpecis the meaning of ‘ para- 
lysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
õıkarów seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous, even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom. 
viii.) Sdvara: ó Oeds Tov év doeBeia BeBuwnóra tovTov éfaidyns obyl kokágeus 
AevOepSoa póvov, áAAà mal õikarov notjom,... €& "yàp paxdpios obros 
6 AaB dpecw dnd xápvros TOAA@ pGhdov ó bixoimbels, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) êm Tovr9 yàp kal áméOave nal dvéotn iva Oukalovs épydonra. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (G:xalovs ámo- 
gaive), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?' 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodoret 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. 1, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: ý mior piv bpv tuph- 
caro Tay ápaprguárow Ty apecw kal áptopovs nal dinatovs bid THs TOD Xovr pow 
naddiyyevecias anepyve’ mpoonke 0€ ipas tiv "pos Tov Gedy yeyernperny 
pudarray elpnyny. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very front of 
everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as a rule 
elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the inni 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and * Works, * Merit and * Grace." 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importance. Although St. Augus 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spiritu et Litera and In Psalmum 
XXXI Enarratio II: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Det 
et tustificationts nostrae nullis praecedentibus. meritis nostris, sed pras- 
veniente nos misericordia Domini Dei nostri ... His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from nə merits 
of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. This leads to 
three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. (1) For, 
first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: memo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ubi fides mom erat 
bonum opus non erat (Enarratio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
13 ff. of works done not in a state of nature but of grace. In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to the Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii, 3 and Rom. ii. 26 (De Sp. et Lit. $8 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine's exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle's argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul's argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine's exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘ infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even more definitely interpreted 
SxeacodvocGa of ‘making just, and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. et Lit. & 45). But although he admits the two interpretations so 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. So in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: Aaec est iustitia Dei, quae im Testamento Veteri velata, in 
Novo revelatur : quae ideo iustitia Dei dicitur, quod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. et Lit. š 18): and again: credenti inquit in eum qui tustificat 
impium deputatur fides eius ad iustitiam. st tustificatur impius ex impio 
fit iustus (Ezarratio § 6): so non tibi Deus reddit debitam poenam, sed 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. $ 56: haec est iustitia Det, 
quam non solum docet per legis praeceptum, verum etiam dat per Spiritus 
donum. 

St. Augustine's theory is in fact this; faith is a gift of grace which in- 
fused into men, enables them to produce works good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologiae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
It is quite clear that in St. Paul xápis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: ceum gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, ea 
quod nihil aliud sit quam participatio quaedam divinae naturae quae omnem 
aliam naturam excedit (Summa Theologiae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii. 1). So 
also: donum gratiae .. . gratiae infusio .. . infundit donum gratiae iustif- 
cantis (cxi. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets zustificare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remissio peccatorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: guum iustitiae Det repugnet poenam dimittere 
vigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenas 
absque gratia tolli queat ; ad culpae quoque hominis qualis modo nascitur, 
remissionem, gratiae infustonem requiri manifestum est. The primary text 
on which this conclusion is based is Rom, iii. 24 éustificati gratis per gratiam 
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tpsius, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean * made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made worthy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted above, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) introduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification : indirectly by its theory of merit de congruo and de condigno 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
“Art. I) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. 2) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno, This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 sz filii e£ haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex ipso ture adoptionis. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated ; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica» 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de congruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther's main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Lathes 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, *there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
t Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ "This is the beginning 
ofsalvation; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; O25. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
(1)In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘iustitia 
imputata’: Deus acceptat seu reputat nos iustos solum propter fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides informis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fides informis. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus : zalia 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebant proponi Turcis et Judaeis, 
non ecclesiae Christi. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvin 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paut’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the meaning 
of St. Paul's words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremonial 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20); again, he interprets iustificare as 
*to reckon just,' in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just.’ We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned, 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul's meaning. The unreal distinction of fides informis and 
formata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with * personal assurance’ or ‘self-assurance.’ More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith,’ a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of cá(ev, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between Zzs£ztia 
imputata and iustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: zustificatio non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio inferioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 1 3 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrender 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God's Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ's death; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14. Jf more sin only means more grace, shall we 
go on sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) Lt expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding to 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection. 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least is the ideal, whatever 
may be the reality.] (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sins ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


1Ozyector. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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1845. PAUL, A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

*Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs,“ into Christ,’ 
i.e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

«When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

5 For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. ` If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i. e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. * For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self- what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism : 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. "For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

*But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): ° because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

u In like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

12] exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. ' Do 
not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. '* You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régime of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a non sequifur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpévopey for émpevodpev in ver. 1; Çhoopev 
and not ¢jowpey in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupiy #u@v should be omitted at the 
end of ver. II. In that verse the true position of elva: is after éavrous 
(S* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs pév ; the Western text (A D EF G, Tert. ; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. ottwes &meÜávopey. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

3. fj àyvoctre: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBanticOnpev eis Xpioròv “Incodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘ obedience to’) ‘Christ.’ The act of baptism 
was an act of incorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
Scot yàp eis Xpioròv €BanriaOnre, Xptordy evedicacbe. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis tov Odvatov adtod èBarrtioðnpev. This points back to åreðávopev 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges. The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His Peopleto which Baptism admits them. But this 
is only the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4. ewveráóbwpev ... Ü0ávarov. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect eis rév 
Odvarov with òà rod Bamrícparos and not with ouverdpnuer, because of 
(i) Sarr. eis v. av. abr. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of cvveráQ. with eis rév 6dvarov: death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by iii. 25 ôv mpoéĝero . . . dia rips mío reos 
€v TÔ airo) atgari, where év rà abro) aiparı goes with mpoé&ero and 
not with dd rs miorews. (ii) The ideas of * burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. * Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,' Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not * we were buried into burial,' 
but * we were buried into death, because * death' is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 evrra$évres aire év rà Banticpan é à 
kal gvvryépOnre. 

eis tov Üávarov is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His); the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Sd Ts 8ó£qs Tod vrarpós : ééns here practically = ‘power’; but 
itis power viewed externally rather than internally; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation, Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on ili. 23. 

5. eópóvrov: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare xi. 17 ov òè dypuéNatos dv évekevrpíaÓns év abrois, Kal 
cuykowards Ths pitns kai Tis muórTos THs ehaias éyévov, and Tennyson’s 
‘ grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take ctu. yeyóv. directly with 
r@ ópowóp. «.r.d. or whether we are to supply 7 Xpior and make 
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T ó4oióp. dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywóakovres : see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
ywéocko as contrasted with oióa is explained as signifying * apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance. A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., * noting this, as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vois). 

Š wadatds fjpày dvOpwmos: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Thes. 


i 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (4 mporépa 
mohireia Theodrt,; ó xareyvaopévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative ó xawòs &%vOpmmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 
should be noted however that ó évrds ávópwmos goes back to Plato (Grm.- 
Thay. s. v. dvOpwos, I. e.). 


guveoToupó0n : cf. Gal. ii. 20 XpierQ oweoraspogat. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /mit, Xti. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism : in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


katapyy0q. For xarapyév see on iii 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

TÒ oôpa Tis Gpaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 tod eóparos rod Qavárou rovrov: 
Phil. iii. 21 rò cpa tis ramewóocos 7uàv: Col. ii. 11 [ev Tj amek- 
dice] tod odparos rjs capkós. The gen. has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘ the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses,’ 

Here rò capa rìs ápaprías must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, simply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave, 

TOU pykért Soudevev. On ro? with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hedrews, p. 342. 

Tjj Gpaptig : ápapría, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. 6 yàp &mo8avóv . . . duaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that ó dmo&avóv must be taken 
in the widest sense, *he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term '—physical or ethical The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: *a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him': what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
I Pet. iv. 1 ór« ó mabav sapr mérmaura, ápaprías: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad loc. ‘when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged Jocus 
communis,’ which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


SeSixaiwrar &mó ths ápaprías. The sense of dedcxatwra: is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt? The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. evtücouev. The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent; but 
ver. IO is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

kupieder. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. Š yàp &mé&ave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dméÜavev (Win. $ xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases róv 6ávarov ôv dméÜave dia rjv ápapríav 
àméÜave rjv juerépav, where however rj ápapríg is not rightly repre- 
sented by dia rà» ápapríav. 
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rH ápapría åréðavev. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: ro» pù) yvóvra 
duapriav (mép hav ápapríav émoígoev, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful? The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). lt was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

égdwat. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also r Pet. 
iii. 18). 

th s OcQ. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken, No other power xvprebec aùroð 
but God. 

This phrase G rë Oc naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer. 

11. NoyiLecbe éavroós. The man and his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

Noy(Lec0e : not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul's manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

èv Xptot@ Iyoo. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul's theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably èv Xpveró 'Inco, not èv Incod Xpwróà (Deissmann, 
p.88 ; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however é ró 'Ijyco? in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order ë Xp. “I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
aS mvedua, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpiorés ëv teve is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air? Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Die meutestamentliche Formel in 
Christo Jesu, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
(iii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text ¿z Xpio7@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
év TQ 'I5000: 9, 10 ¿y TG òvóparı “Incod Xporod: 12; xiii. 39 ¿v rovTy más 
6 morevay d:xa:odra:), and in full volume in the Fourth Gospel (¿v éyoi, 
pévew èv époí Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii. 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (¿y airó, ¿v rà vid elvai, pévew ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; iii. 6, 24; v. II, 20; éxeww roy vióv v. 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(êv "Incov i. 9; ëv Kvpíg xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase ¿y Xpiorà “Inaov 
occurs in I Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii. 1; Ign. ÆA. i. 1; Trall. ix. 2; Rom. 
i. 1; ii.2. The commoner phrases are v XpiorG in Clem. Rom. and ¿y 
"Inoot Xpior@ which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between ¿v 'Ts00 
XporQ and ¿y XpurrQ 'Igco0 is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N. T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Baothevérw: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigant. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Aíriov 8à Tfjs 
dvemoatnpoouvns peyorov $ adapt «ai Ù mpds aápia. oixeiwats. 


13. Observe the change of tense: maptotdvere, * go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses; 
mapactycate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

Sma: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4). 
adias and &ixaocivns are gen. qualilatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14, ópapría yáp. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post, pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 

by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point ix 

the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Texte w. Unters. 
xii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated. 


M 
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him too to go off at the word »óuor into a digression, returning to 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual identification of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifis—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of unton. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as one with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment’s pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d self, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that zao life to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His. It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ's Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(r Pet. iii. 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the ázekógoev of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold's St. Paul and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul's teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle's mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘faith’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii, 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. 

‘If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous. 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it was 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). k 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: Zo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind, This is the doctrine of the necrosis (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul's 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul's faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Die to them! Christ did. If any man be in 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life, — he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God ; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same. .. . If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. Al 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ's feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. ... You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (zbd. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, The Witness of God, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul's teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as (St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, .. . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection . . . In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life.' 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his own 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-seeking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God's, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God's manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ (Zhe Witness of 
Ged, pp. 7-19). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited ; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor,as a mere idea, has it beeu very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
& back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (ibid. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr. Green's lay sermon may do us is in helping 
us to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Horts posthumous The Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene £s that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20 f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul's teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
* Death unto life,’ ‘ life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life in 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration : and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-28. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


%*Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! ™ Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here, You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. " But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers, !* Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an wn- 
divided service, Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. *I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
? What good tnen did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. 2 But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 
2 For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but tbe bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


15-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian's release, what 
itisand what it is not. 'The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man's career. In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul's reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 


dpopricwpev: from a late aor. Zpáproa, found in LXX (Veitch, Zrreg. 
Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 
ápaprijgoptv. 


16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters ' (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


ror... 5: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatic 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Baumlein, Par- 
tikellehre, p. 244; Kühner, Gram. $ 540. 5). 


17. cis ôv . . . &iBaxfjis: stands for [Šmn<oúcare] rime 88axñ9s eis 
Š mapeSdOnre. We expect rather és jui» mape8ó0n: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Arbddert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds, 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

timov &Baxfs. For rómos see the note on ch. v. 14. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘standard ') is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris òè 6 
tumos tis Sidayijs; dpOds Civ xal perà modereias dpiotns) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis rúmov, Wyouy róv xavóva kai ópov ris edoeSods modreias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine, whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rémoe 8iBayzs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with all the context’). 

19. ávÜpdmwor Aéye. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii 15 xarà ávÓpezov Aéye) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
* carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths. So Chrys. (first 
explanation) ócarveéi &Xeyev, dmó dvÓpomivoy Aoyicpav, awd T» è» 
cvvn8eiga yiwouévoy., 

Sid rv ácÓÉverav tis capkós. Two explanations are possible : 
(1) * because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) * because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns). Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 


oapf = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. $poveiv rà THs capKds, 
$póvgua tis capkós Rom. viii. 5 f. ; copo? xarà cápra 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. a áAa ópas émórica, ob 
Bpüpa' oz» yàp 75vvacbe, 


Tjj dxabapoig. dxafapcía and dvopía fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and «is rj» ávouíay describes the effect of that mastery—‘ to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
1 Pet. iv. 1-5. 

eis áyampóv. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go. would make 
dy:acués here practically = &y«oó»vy, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with run; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with mícr:s and dyázz). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God's service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dys 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 206: áyiaopós = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship, a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 &oxere . . . róv &yracpóv ob xwpis ovdels 
dyera roy Kópwv. The word occurs some ten times (two vv. ll.) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. tiva ody... ématoyiveobe ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
éracxiverbe. In that case éxeivov must be supplied before èp’ ols, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of éxeivoy in the 
sentence following (comp. dmofavóvres év à kareuxóneña vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before rò yàp réXos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end, &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at róre, and make é$' ols emaixiverbe 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.' So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: xar 
épotnow dvayvecréov TÓ Tiva oÛv kápmov eiyere róre, etra karà 
dréxpow ed ois viv émaecrxúvec068. Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as èp’ ois erary. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 


+à yap: 7d uiv yáp N°BD*EFG. There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element in B, and that uév was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to vvvi 5é, 

23. óyówwa. From a root mer- we get &o, dvor, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dyariov (àvéoya, ‘to buy") = 
R provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
I Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 

xápwcpa. Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentiae mors, donativum 
autem dei vita aeterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast d~aa and 


xápu pa. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as it were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


1I say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute * Of 
the Husband. Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

*We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian's ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
a triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. "Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. "The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. *But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law'—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the maħaòs dvépenos of ch. vi. 6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self? remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 


all change. 

The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 


The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is úpeîs ¢@avaroOnre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad loc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
w. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. "H dyvoeire: Į surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do ycu 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

yivdoxoucr yàp vopoy AaXà: * I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

2. 4 yàp GravSpos yury: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.) For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband. dravdpos: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

katpyytat: *is completely (perf) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law, and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For xarapyeiv see on iii. 3. 
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dd tod vópou tod ávbpós: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite' Num. vi. 13. 


8. xpnpatice. The meanings of xpyuarí(ev ramify in two directions. 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘ transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpnua- 
TíQe. Bagues Polyb. V. lvii. 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero . . . xpyuatiom mparov èv ' Avrtoxeíq ros pabnras 
Xpioriavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Antig., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
pass. ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; 
Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xpņpatıo pós, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response, 2 Macc. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (M. and T. § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 


occasion offers.’ 

700 pà) elvat = Gore pr elvari: the stress is thrown back upon ¿Aeu0épa, ‘80 
as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be,'—not ‘so that she is^ According to 
Burton rod ph here denotes ‘conceived result’; but see the note on ware 
8ouXeúeuy in ver. 6 below. 

s éore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
of fact. 


kai óp.ets éQavaró0qre. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you. So Chrys. dxédovbov ñv eimeiv, rod vópov reXevrjaavros où Kpivecbe 
potxeías, dvBpi yevduevor érépo, "AAN’ ov elev oUros, dÀÀà màs; 'EÓOava- 
róÓ8nre T vópo (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
KaTnpyntat amd ro) vóuov Tov avdpds in ver. 2, and «arnpynðnpev drò ro) 
vépov in ver. 6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
same persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again. "There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif, who makes úpeîs = not the whole self but the old self, z. e. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (— the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. "This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 


kal Ópeis. The force of xai here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


Sà tod cóporos roô Xpiorod. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in rà èk vexpdv éyep&évr. The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


ó madads av6pwros = The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the wad. à». = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage: 

(jv, Sovrevery rà Ged = xaprodopelv TO Oed. 


els rò yevéoSat Spas értpo. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married te 
another husband,’ but of * joining another master, on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. This however (I) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of xapropopĵoa:, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 


Kaptopopijcwper TO Oc. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage.’ The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yàp "uev èr TH capxi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in xapmoóopgceuev: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. ewa: èv rj capri is the opposite of elvas 
éz rẹ mveóuari: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although oapé is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul's 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh" The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

TÀ mafýpara Tay GuapriGy: má&nua has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (r) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ras 
üpaprià» = ‘connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

Ta $d tod wouov. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
up a finger-post’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment The phrase &4 rod vópov is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph : it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin. 

évjpyetro. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. r Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

TG Üaváro : dat. commodi, contrasted with kaprop. rà O«à above. 

6. vuvi 8€ karnpynOnpev mà tod vópov. ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (i.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). mas jpeis karnpynOnpev; Tod karexopévov 
mapa tis duaptias dvÜpórrov madaov ámoÜavóvros kai radévros Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of xarnpyhényey are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuati sumus 
Tert.; soluti sumus Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (=‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; nous avons été dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); nun aber sind wir für das Gesetz nicht 
mehr da Weizsacker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

&ToÜavóvres. AV. apparently read ámo0avóvros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. ad 7oc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, codd. ap. Orig.-lat, and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to ToU @avarov, which would go with ToU vópov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After dmoÜavóvres we must supply 
txcivy, just as in vi, 21 we had to supply éxeivow, 


êv à kateiyópeĝða. The antecedent of é ¢ is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to rà vdu@ (whether éke(vo or rovro is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state, ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term drofavdyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Gate Soudedew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentators), but ‘so as fo serve, i.e. ‘enabling us to serve? The 
stress is thrown back upon xarnpy7Onuer,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between &ore with infin. and Gere with indic., which is 
not always observed in RV., is well stated by Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, $ 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fals. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N. T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the ZxZos. for 1882, i. 3 ff.: 
dore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
follow ; &ore with infin. states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought fo follow. ore with indic. lays stress on the effect; Gore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Gore Šcrepeto@a, = ‘causing or 
inspiring you to feel behindhand' (see S$. Comm. ad Joc.) ; in Matt. xiii. 32 
yivera: Bévüpov, Sore Alev rà merewà xal karackrvoUr = * becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the two moods. 
èv kawwétyTt mredpatos ... wadatétT ypáppgaros. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawérns mveúnaros is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to check the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
jPÁupga and mvedyua is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
“spiritual sense” of a writing. In this antithesis ypauua is with St Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while zveüga is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 29; a Cor. iii, 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. Jf release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
itself is evil—on the contrary it is good—but that Sin may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt ts equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
from which, unaided I can hope for no deliverance. Bui, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 


"I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ * But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. ° And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. 1° And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. * The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. ™Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not for a moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
oy the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

1 The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. 15 It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the wil. I purpose one 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. W And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. 18 For I am 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. ?For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. ° But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. ?*'I find therefore this law— 
ifso it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ° For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. * But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. * Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

* A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Without His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefly 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul's refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi eius apostolus imputare non audet ? Atguin 
et accumulat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. Së taliter 
veneratur legem creatoris, quomodo ipsum destruat nescio. 


Š vópos ágapría. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use ofthe Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be zdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

&XAá contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

otk €yvev. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for ox áv €yvev, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kühner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with oix 78ew below. Gif. Va. make both oix 
£yve» and oix jòew plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
oùk čyvov temporally, oùx jôev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 

Tfjv Te yàp émOvp(av. re ^yáp is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 
(Gif. Win. 8 liii. p. 561 E. T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

éyvov ... Sew retain their proper meanings: yoy, ‘I learnt,’ implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; géew is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


émiüupíjces. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
*covet'; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. &$opp3jy Aafoüca : ‘getting a start, finding a point d'appui, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of. In a military 
sense dpoppy = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense d$opuiv Aaféiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf. Eus. Ep. ad Carpianum ék ro) movjparos ToU z poetpT]- 
pévou dyüpós eMnpòs åpoppás. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

á ia: see p. 145, sup. 
Ba d Miro: The om ôá and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with xarepyácaro than with ddopp. 
AaB. évrodyn is the single commandment; vóuos the code as a 
whole. 

xwpis yàp... vekpá. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. wv (fv B; ow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

dvéLyoev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott) Sin at first is 
there, but dormant; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

ll. é&ymdrmoé pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 
14) Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the *commandment'—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. Š pév vónos. The pé expects a following dé St. Paul had 
probably intended to write 5 òè duapria xarnpyácaro v éuoi róv 
ávarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul's view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. K. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—7) vroa) abrod Əuzala for $ èvr. ayia kal Bwaía, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out xal Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et pracceptum 


sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


13. Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see ($avj) of what extremities (ka6' imepBodyy) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis how it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions. 

mveupatixds. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ` Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

cápkwos (capkxds Xe LP al.) denotes simply the material of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the cé&p£ and nvetya, It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odpf as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paulin- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul's teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O. T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 126 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul's Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Komans, 
pp. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
lts result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: * The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (sind einfach zu bestreiten)’ The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mveĝpa and 
the human yvx7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into sáp, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff. the eáp£ 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvevya. In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is ápapría, and the aáp£ is only the 
material medium (Substrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. É I 

15. Katepydlopar = ferficto, perpetro, ‘to carry into effect,’ * put into execu- 
tion’: mpdcow = ago, to act as a moral and responsible being: wow = facio, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the ific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Za£. s. Gr. Synonymik, p. 294 ft. 

ov ywócko appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to spesk, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

$ (o. The exact distinction between @éAw and SovAoua: has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BSovAoya: lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, &£Àe on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘wish,’ 
‘desire? See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.- Thay. 


17. vw é: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

ñ oixoüca ëv ¿nol ápapría. [Read @roxotca with NB, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non auiem ap. Epiph.)] This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. ëv poi, ror gory, xr. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

mapáxetrat gov: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 

où NABC 47 67** al., Edd.: ody ore D E F G K L P &c. 
30. Š od 69 BC D EF G al, WH. RV.: à od &ào Ho NAKLP 

&c., Tisch. WH. marg. i 

21. eipiony dpa ràv rópor: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘ this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The xéues here mentioned is akin 
to the érepor »óuov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips. seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geseis d. h. die objecto mir auferlegte Nothwendigkeit. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rà »óuo» = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘I find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction : I) rò» »óuo» 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run * I then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (2) 
epoi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘With respect to the law, 
I find,’ &c. But the anacoluthon after ròv vóuov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. cuvySopat TQ vóp ToU Geos: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

xarà tov éow üvÜpemov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase dv6pemos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new self’); now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man, or the body (ó ££» dvépwmos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. črepov vópov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and os, * another,’ ‘a second,’see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (véyor) within the man: one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

TÓ véu@ Tod voós pou. For vois see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mvetya 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveodaba T mveúparı rod vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. 1. 28). 

24. tadaimwpos éyó ávÓpemos. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul's 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will. But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed,’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well 
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èx ToU odpatos Tod Üavárov roírov. In construction rovrov might 
go with eóparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with 6avárov; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa oüv k.r.A. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. "The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

evxapiotS TQ Och. The true reading is probably xápss r9 O«Q. The 
evidence stands thus. 


xápss T9 OcH B, Sah., Orig. semel Hieron. semel. 

xapis è TH OcQ N^ C? (de C* non liquet) minusc. alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 
Alex. Jo.-Damasc. 

$ xáp;s ToU Oeod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. (zs Hieron. semel Ambrstr. 

$ xapts ToU Kupíov F G. f g, cf. Iren.-lat. 

elxapioT® TQ O N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. és Chrys. 
Theodrt. al. [eùxaporð O Method. af. Epiph. cod., sed xapss TÊ 
O vel xápss 06 TQ Oe Epiph. edd. fr. ; vid. Bonwetsch, Methodius 
von Olympus, i. 204.] 


It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS, would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 


TOYTOY | €y yapic(ro]ro8eo. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


yapic rp. Oe 
| 


| eyyapicro. tH Oem 
x4pic sé TH Oew@ & yápic roy Oco? (Oy) 
ñ xàpic roy Kypioy (Ky) 


The other possibility would be that edxapio7® 7S @e@ had got reduced to 
Xápss TQ Wed by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that xápis 5¢ preceded xápis only. 


The Inward Conflict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

I (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as mempapévos tnd rjv duapriav ver. 14, kaTepyáopas 
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[rd «axóv] vv. 19, 20, radairwpos éyà dvÓpemos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g. the video meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
opposite set of expressions is quoted, moô [rà xaxdv] ver. 15, 6o 
Tovey TO kaAóv Ver. 21, avvi0oua« TH vóuo Ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dzgAXorpuopévor kai €xOpoi of Col. i. 21 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 imeriá(o pov 
Tò oôpa kai ÓovÀayeyG. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. v. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. "The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as zm/er 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent, St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his * Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo- 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle's career, but it is a con- 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. 'The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion, It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
— at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion ta 
ch. vil 
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Sz Paul's View of the Law. 


It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. Hi. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘ holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet *spiritual, which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite difficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is da vóuov émtyywors dpaprías (Rom. ii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation : it multiplied sin 
(Rom, v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, &à vópov ériyvwots ápaprías. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong ; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
ln proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. lí 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul's 
it seemed as if the law was never kept— never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: * Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii. ro; cf. Gal. iii. 16; Rom. 
X. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; * There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (rédos yàp 
vóuov Xpiords eis Stxatcoovynv mavri rà morevovre Rom. x. 4); aud 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ's interposition is to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished, 


1This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
2 The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it, *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; * so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of xdpis ra 
Ged Sia “Invod Xpiorod roð Kupiov quay in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God” It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of vv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. rr to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, but 
we cannot determine how much. 


l. xatdxpipa. One of the formulae of Justification: xarákpwis 
and xaráxpiga are correlative to Owaíecus, Owaíepa; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
ev X. "I, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiors which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 


BQ xarà cápka epuraroücw, àÀAà kard mveügo. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause ui) xard oápxa nepina- 
Toa in A D° 137, f m Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 
clause àAAd xarà mveÜpa in the mass of later authorities Ne De E K L P &c. ; 
the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 
of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. 6 vópos tod Mvedparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit 
We have had the same somewhat free use of vópos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 ó vópos ro? voós, ó vópos Ths Guaptias: it is no 
longer a * code' but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

ToU llvearos tis bofs. The gen. expresses the * effect wrought’ 
(Gif.), but it also expresses more : the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially ss life, 
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qv Xpiord "Inood goes with jAev&époce: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 11 


TAevÜépogé pe. A small group of important authorities (N BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 vel potius 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has #rcvdépwaéy oe. The 
combination of Ñ B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that øe 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of 7A«vOépwoe (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (pds also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rots ¿v X. 'L, and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of eipyxévat in iv. 1, for eí ye in v. 6, or for xápis TQ @e@ in vii. 25. 
But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing pe in brackets, 


àmnà tod vépou tis ápaprías Kat tod Qavdrou = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
ó vóp. T. mvevp, above. 

9. Tò yàp d8dvatov Tod vópov. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (Ir) What is their construction? ‘The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. Zroad. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his * Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (The Apology of Plato, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this; ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accusatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 152 C émi rovros TÓv Kohopava, dvarynato 
mpoobiBatav e.r.. Cf. Soph. O. T. 603 xal rav8 ÉAeyxov . . . meú0ov, and 
the Adverbs åpxhv, dxpny, tiv mpurny, &c. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence itself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
portion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ [Examples follow, but that from Z7/eaet. given above is as clear 
asany.] This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
70 ddvv. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: * The impossible thing of the Law... God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor. vi. 13 Tij» 8e airy dyrimodiay mrarivOnre 
xal pei: but this would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
tbat if 7d ddvv. had been accus. it would probably have stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like 77» Aowucv Aarpeíav pôv in Rom. xii. r, appears to be 

refuted by róv xoAopava in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take 7d àDvv. as nom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is rò ddvv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if ddvv. were 
passive it should be followed by r vóue not rod vóuov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod invalidum erat legis. Buton the other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rot vópov as practically equivalent to ro vóuo: 
quod impossibile erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
impossibilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer's Catena, p. 125, appears to make rà 
dà», active: Somep yàp jj per) idia pices loyupd, ovre xai h kakia kai 
rà dm abris daÓevij kai dƏÚvara . . . Tov row vrov vópov ń dias dO)varós 
€or. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): rà ddvvaroy, rouréort rà doÓcvoiv. Vulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: quod impossibile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of 28úv, and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if rò ddvv, is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language— where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N. T. would seem to show that 
dàóvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. 1L] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 72» åðúrarov. övræs vórra kal [3 
düvvárov ddov pvxGv émedOodaay, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while åðúv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N. T.). It is true that the exact phrase +ó d3/varov does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have rà ddvvara napa áv6pármois 8vvará tavi Tapa TÊ Oc. 
èv à: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. Alf), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For jodéver did rs capkós comp. vii. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law's good counsels come to nothing. 

Tàv éautod vióv. The emphatic éavro? brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rod i8iou vioù ver. 32; 
ro) viod THs dydmns avro? Col. i, 13. 


* The text is not free from suspicion 
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év ópotópart capkds dpaptias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nos quidem habere carnem peccati, Filium vero Det 
similitudinem habuisse carnis peccati, non carnem peccati (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ i.e. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sinful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation— which brought Him into contact 
with Sin, 

xai mept ápgaprtas. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the 'sin-offering'; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone' (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, et oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testantur ... Per hanc ergo 
hostiam carnis suae, quae dicitur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum in 
carne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase mep 
ápapr. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

Katékpive Tijv duaptiay v ty gapki. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He once and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that xaréxpwwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ's Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man's 
sin. In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it,’ &c.) karaxpívew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 

The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 


Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulit 
o 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘ effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (dd 7fs pvoriiñs evdoyias). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


ëv TÑ capi goes with xaréxpive, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. ro; 1 Pet. iii, 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 


Lips.). 

4. n Sixatwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification, Rhem. 
after Vulg. zus/ificatio ; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (i.e. by) the lawe’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of dxatwpa is * that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for 5uaíopa the sense 
TÒ TÉXos, ó okomds, TÒ karópÜoya. 


Tois ph karà odpka Tepuraroücw: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section, 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
indulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

5 These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
*They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

7™The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. ° But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. "But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. "'In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, thoug& they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


5. povodow: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢poveiv 
denotes the whole action of the phr, i.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 où dpoveis rà rod Oeo, 
dAAà rà ràv dvÜpómrev : Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2, &c. 

6. $póvquo : the content of $pové, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, eáp£ is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man's physical organism leads him into sin. 

O@dvatos. Not merely is the ppóvņpa rìs eapkós death in effect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. i 

Lej. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 
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cnly is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue iv 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 

salmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lut was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him' (p. 98). Add St. Paul's doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


elp/jvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the * mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ot 8£: not as AV. ‘so then,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. èv gapki, . . . dv mvedpatt. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. elvat êv capri = ‘to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this eva: èv mveúparı = ‘to be under 
the domination of rel spirit, i.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
mveüpa, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the m»eóua, He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
rvedua of man to the IIveüua of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedua in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says etzep Ilveüga @eob 
olkei èv (uiv. olx év denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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The way in which év sapxi is opposed to év mveóparı, and further 
the way in which év mveúparı passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any cf the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on ¿ Xpior@ ‘Inood in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of cap£ and mvedya the small print note on vii. 14. 

ei 8€ rs. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit, but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,' &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
in this verse and in vv. 10, 25, in Burton, M. and T. $$ 469, 242, 261. 


oük €cTrw adtod: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians *have the Spirit' in greater or less 
degree. 

10. ei 8à Xpiorós. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases IIveüpa Gov, IIveüga Xpwrrob, and Xpwrós in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

TÒ pèv oôpa vekpóy $V ápopriíav. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘the 
body is dead zmputa/tve, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary' (Lips). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mystice, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans énergie productrice des actes charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.. This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of 8¢ duapriay, (iii) It remains to take vexpóv in the plain sense of 
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‘physical death,’ and to go back for ô’ ápapría» not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 f., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time.  Oltr. objects that 
vexpóv in this case ought to be 6»zjróv, but the use of vexpóv gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to {#7—‘a dead thing.’ 

TÒ Bé mveüpa Lot Stà Sixatocdvyny. Clearly the wvedua here meant 
is the human wvedua which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mveiua. (em is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. ë 3wato- 
civ» is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 su?.). Christ is the 
dzapy: (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (r Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; r Thess. 
iv. 14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a form as here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ's resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. r Thess. iv. 14 rods xodun0éyras did ro? "Incod age 
ei» aire). 

Sid rod evoixodvros aŭro Nvedparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. àià rà évoixodv abro) IIveipa, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by N A C, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we bave 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


&à rod ivowobrros x.r.A. NAC P? al., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. c. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio cizaterum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

bà rò &owody x... BD E F G K L P &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. c. 
Macedon. ; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. pluries; Method. 

_ Pers. slav. ef codd. Epiphanii 1/3 ef ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. seme! (infer? Hieron.) Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 

When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 

for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harel. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
did rà Evouxody, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. ; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable thst Method, himself read acc. and that 
gen. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
In balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul's Epistles, so that the acc 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, but only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Dzal. e. Macedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is *to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Life, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. 11) and of the nation (Is. lxiii. ro f). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. 'Thus the * demonstration of the Spirit' is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. r1 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. r1 compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad Magn. xv 
tppwobe év ónovoía Oco), kekrrpévos dOuáxpvrov mveüpa, ös ¿Tu “Incods 
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Xpwrrós (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to és 
not mvedua but the whole sentence; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bamp/on 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you," * I will come unto you," * We will come unto you " are 
interchangeable phrases ' (cf. St. John xiv. 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26 £), and 
a number of other actions which we should call * personal’ are 
ascribed to Him— dwelling" (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. r4), 
‘witnessing’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘ Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement, There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
from heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHIP. 


VIII. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


"Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. "If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

^ Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God's Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. "They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. "They are His sozs. 

16 When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ™ Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. "But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite vv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing ; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on ody in x. 14. 

13. nveúgarı. The antithesis to sáp seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human mveipa, but it is the human 
mvedua in direct contact with the Divine. 

tas mpáfeis : of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, IIve)par. Oeot 
&yorrat, ró Hveüua cvupaprvpet r@ mveUpari pôv, are clear proof that 
the other group of phrases éz sveópar: elvai, Or ró IIveüpa oike? (évowet) 
èv juiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality. There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

viot Oco. The difference between vids and réxvoy appears to be 
that whereas réxvov denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized s/a/us and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mvedpa Soudeias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of s»edua. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mveðpa comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(xvcdpa (Aeceos Num. v. 14, 30; Tv. axndias Is. lxi. 3 ; mv. mopveías 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (z». codias x.r.A. Is. xi. 2; mv. mÀaynoeoçs Is. xix. 14; m». 
xpiceos Is. xxviii. 6; mv. karavó£ees Is. xxix. 10 (= Rom. xi. 8); 
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my. xdptros Kal oixripyod Zech, xii. 10 ; mv, dodevetas Luke xiii. 11 ; 
7». Beas 2 Tim. i. 7; rà mv. rìs mAávps 1 Jo. iv. 6). So here 
ws, Sovdeias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human mveôpa assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (éAdBere). The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, V. I. 

TáMw eis óófov: ‘so as to relapse into a state of fear" The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

viofecias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids ridecOas (Gerds vids). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

'ABB&, ó warp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word 'A88á only was 
used by our Lord and ó Harp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. aité +à Nvedpa: see on ver. 14 above. 

cuppaprupet: cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man's works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. kAnpovógo.. The idea of a xAypovouía is taken up and 
developed in N. T. from O. T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Sol., 
4 Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Qais rerum divinarum heres sit? (Mang. i. 
473). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii 9, II &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 21; 
lxi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 290; XXV. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
gAqporozely, eAggerozia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, xAgporópos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N. T. there is much greater 
equality (eAgporouei» eighteen, zAgporogía fourteen, &Agporóuos fifteen). 
evykAmporóuo. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38) This 
would show that the idea of xAqporonia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

eixep cvpzdsyopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii II morés 6 
Adyes, El yap cwareddrope cal ovýooper €i ùmopévopev kai cuuSaci- 
Aetoouer. This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort's 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For eimep see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-35. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
paris of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As it shared the results of his 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Iis pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (vv. 23-25). 

2 What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

* The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own : it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope ” that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God's 
emancipated children. ™It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

? Our own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charismata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

“ Hope is the Christian's proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. ?5 But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 


fortitude. 


18. doyiLouar ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

AoyiLonar: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
‘count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

afia...mpds. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have oùðevòs d&ós ¿ra 
rpós rj» dMj8eav: so that with a slight ellipse oó« déa... mpàs rj» 
Əó&ay will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) oix 
ü&a rijs Ədëns, i. e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vii. rr mâ» è viuo» ode Gov abrjs (sc. ris cogias) éoriv, and (2) 
od8erds Adyou dia mpós ry Əóšay: comp. Jer. xxiii. 28 ri rà äyvpo» 
npós rà» cirov; 


The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (e.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Ef facti sunt introitus huius saeculi angusii et 
dolentes ei laboriosi, Pauci autem et mali et periculorum pleni et labore 
magno opere fulti; mam maioris saeculi imiroitus spatiosi ef securi et 
facientes immortalitatis fructum. Si ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt refosita... 
iusti autem ferent angusta speranies spatiosa, Compare also the quotation: 
from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad doc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come! And the answer is, Through suffering. . 


péNNoucay: emphatic, ‘is destined to, ‘is certain to? The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal. ii. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod viv xaipod. 

,,9éfav: the heavenly brightness of Christ's appearing : see on 
iii. 23. 

eis as: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

18. dwoxapadoxia: cf. Phil. i. 20 xarà rjv dmoxapaNoíav al ¿Amri8a 
pov: the verb dmoxapaSoxei» occurs in Aquila's version of Ps. xxxvii 
rir . 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 

rm.-Thay. s. v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘ to strain forward,’ lit. ‘ await with outstretched head. This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, aro- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable in the 
system of Basilides, as described in Hijpok Ref. Omn. Haer. Ya E a 
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Tis krígc«os: see on i. 26. Here the sense is given by the 
context; 9 xrícws is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii. 17, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr. and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to xriows, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting «riss 
to humanity; (ii) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life); 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 

The ancients generally take the passage as above (4 xriots $ ddoyos 
expressly Euthym.-Zig). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
rationabilem; but he is quite at fault, making +$ paraiórgr: = ‘the body.’ 
Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (8vvápes) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms. The 
sense commonly given to parauórgri is = pOopa. 


Thy &nokáAujuw TOv viðv ToU Oeo, The same word droxdduyis is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
énupaveia 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (8ó£a) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 

` the Messiah is an dmoxdAvifis: 4 Ezra xiii. 32 ¿£ erit cum fient haec, et con- 
tingent signa quae ante ostendi tibi et tunc revelabitur filius meus quem 
vidisti ut virum ascendentem; Apoc. Bar. xxxix. 7 et erit, cum appropinqua- 
verit tempus finis eius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messiae met qui 

. similis est fonti et viti, et cum revelatus fuerit eradicabit multitudinem con- 
gregationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani's 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah's appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its ills; 4 Ezra xiii, 26, 29 zfse est quem conservat Altissimus multis 
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temporibus qui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam suam et ipse disponet 
qui derelicti sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
eos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Fortis 
innovet creaturam suam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donec veniant tempora 
illa, in quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 31 non poterit quisque super terram videre filium meum 
vel eos qui cum eo sunt nisi in tempore diei. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(ibid. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 f.). 


Gmexdéxerar: another strong compound, where dzo- contains the 
same idea of ‘concentrated waiting ' as in droxapadoxia above. 

20. TH... patadtytT: paradrns parawrrov is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps. xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxlii]. 4): that is pdraov which is * without result’ (párg»), 
‘ineffective,’ ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
reis : the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

ómeráyn: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
iii. 17-19). 

oùx ékoüca: not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

9.à rdv ümorá£avra : ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips); nor Adam (Chrys. a4); nor the Devil 
(Go.) but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall, It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of ôá with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

èm émidt qualifies ózeráyy. Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. ór. The majority of recent commentators make ór« (= ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kat adr} Ñ kríews: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

dnd ris BouAe(as rijs $Üop&s. 3ovA«ías corresponds to ireráyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of 3ófa. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: 3ó£a, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and ehevbepia is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God’ 

22. oidaper yáp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ovorevaler kai cvvwdiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
ovy- in both instances as =‘ together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: fo/Aera. òè 
eimeiy. drt cunduves émiüelkvura. roUro Tüca 9 krlcis' iva TD Tapa mg? 
TÒ atrd yéverOar dpuolws, maidedon Toórovs thy mpds ümavras kowwvíav 
aipetcbar Ty TOv XummpOv Kaprepla). Oltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly’ ( =è éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ' wth men’ or ‘ with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (od uóvov dé, àAÀà kal adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. où póvov $é. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Tiv ámapx?v ToO Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (r Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22f). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or * psychical' body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for droAórpocis see on Hi 24. 


€xovres fjpets: Zueis is placed here by NAC s. 47. 80, also by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


vioectav: see on ver. 15 above. Here vío6. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. rj yàp édmidu éodMypev. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, * by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modi, ‘in hope 
were we saved;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
once with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
faith, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—Ày grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (ore 8e miotis éAmiCopevav imdoracis, mpayydrav 
Lieyyus ot BAeropévov), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb. 

P 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith zz Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, énis, No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodi, ‘for hope were we saved.’ But this is less 
natural To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end. 

édmls Sè BAemopéro: ris here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
«ríos = ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


8 yàp BAére, ris Aller; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg., 
which adds 7d raAaióv obras Zxer: it is adopted by RV. text, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [Š yàp BAéme Tis] Tí wat [éAzíQe], of which zí alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a7), and «ai alone in 
N*47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri «ai éAmiges 
and tis kat $mouéve [bmouéve: with N* A 47 marg.). 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv ómopovis: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7 ; v. 4; and 
for the use of dd ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21) The expectation had its roots in the O. T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendid 
visions for the future. The one section Is. lxv. 17-25 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. lxv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Enoch, 
xlv. 4f. *I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul's árokdAvyis rà» 
viv roð cod: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
wil go to and fro upon it’ (Enoch li. 4f). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, A//syz. 
Theol. p. 380 ff. 5 Schürer, Meutest. Zerigesch. ii. 453 ff, 458 f.; 
Edersheim, Zz/z and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Apoc. 
Bar. xxix. g (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord's words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness m 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28 f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force ; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schürer, of. 
cit. p. 456). 

1f we compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (ibid. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
Our prayers. 


æ Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
perts our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. ™ For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirits meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. ócaóres. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

ouvaytikapBdverar: dytidapBavecba =‘ to take hold of at the 
side (dvri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ev»-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

tH daeveia: decisively attested for rais doGevelars. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in &’ tmroporns. But as tmopown 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@évea seems less appropriate. 

TÒ yap Ti mpoceufóp.e0a. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of oidapev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xii. 9; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; r Thess. iv. 1). ri mpocev£. is 
strictly rather, * What we ought to pray' than * what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Set, It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.) ; which brings out 
the proper force of «abó (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.l.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon ôeî which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. "Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make xa6ó dei = riva rpómov 
dei mpocevé., which also answers well to xarà Ocdy in the next 
verse. 

mepevruyxávet: évrvyxávo means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty, and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi. 2). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes rà mvetya in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit against the natural sense of 
bmepevrvyxáve. and úrèp áyíov, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xarà Əeóv, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 


bmepevrvyxáve: is decisively attested (N* ABD F G &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier évrvyxáve únèp 7)pàv. 


27. õn. Are we to translate this * because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take őr: as assigning a reason for oie ri rò $póvnpa, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still * know' the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xarà Gedy and 
not rèp dylov. It seems best therefore to make őr: describe the 
nature of the Spirit's intercession. 

Kata Oedy = xarà ró béna ro) Oeod: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 9-11. 


The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17 ; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Apoc. Bar. ii, 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff. But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses. 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 


238 Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
29 Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they should share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. °° Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com- 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. oiSapey 8é passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career must have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

Távra cuvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Geds; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading evvepye must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is * But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
good thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 
Version (as edited by Amélineau in Zeitschrift für Aegypt. Sprache, 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats @eds: * But we know that those who 
love God, God . .. them in every good thing, &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted ó Oeós, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted ovvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen's Com- 
mentary in the Philocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking ovvepye? transitively with 6 @eds for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer's Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catena). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading cvvepryct ó @eds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovvepyet there are two rather close parallels in Zest. X77 
Patr.: Issach. 3 ó @eds cuvepryet 70 GmAórnrí pov, and Gad 4 TÒ yàp mvedpa 
Tov uícovs .. . ovvepyeî TQ Zarayü év waow els 6ávarov Tay avOpwnwv’ TÒ 08 
nvedpa THS ayanns èv paxpodupia cuvepyee TY vópy ToU Ocoü eis owrnpiay 
CAII 


Tois KATA mpóleow xÀnTtois oücw. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xara mpó0eou, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpó8eow see on ch. ix. rr ý kar éxXoyjv mpótesis To) Oeo9, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (kar’ oixeiay mpoaípecw "Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii, 11 ; 2 Tim. 
i. 9. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free- Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take xard spó6cciv to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man's own 7poaípegts or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer's Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the propositum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended! and decides that it would not be wrong to answer Thv re roi 
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* 


kekNnkóros kal rjv éavrüv. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

lt is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. Non enim omnes vocati secundum propositum sunt 
vocati: quoniam multi vocati, pauci electi. Ipsi ergo secundum propositum 
vocati qui electi ante constitutionem mundi (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. 
8 22, cf. Cont. Julian. v. 6, $ 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to xard mpd0eow: omnes quidem vocati sunt, non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vocati sunt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128). 


kAntots: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
kAjow is not au salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. St: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdvra 
guvepyei ó Ocós els dyabdy, not ‘that’ (= c'est que Oltr.). 

obs mpoéyve. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word * know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (ycyvóoxe) the way of the 
righteous'; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 * Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (őr: eyrao6ns atrG LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(eroipawov) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (fyvev) of all the families of the earth.’ Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (£yvev) you, &c. 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon, as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound mpoéyvo only throws back this ‘taking 
note' from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpoéyvo = pracdiligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there, "This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen's, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, mpoava- 
revícas otv ó Ocós TP elpu rÓÀv écopévow, kal karavorjcas Bomiv Tov ¿$ ñiy 
T@v8é Tuy ¿ml ebcéBeiv ral óppv ¿ml ra)Tgv peta thy pom KTA. 
(Philocal. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson; the comment ad loc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicitur, hoc est im dilectione habuisse sibique 
sociasse, but there too is added sezems quales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyvøcônoav ds écovrai 
avppoppa ths elkóvos Tov Tiod abro), but this belongs properly only to 
mpowpoe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Det autem fraecognitio, cuius hic 
Paulus meminit, non muda est praescientia .. . sed adoptio qua filios suos 
a reprobis semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew”’ as the individual objects of His purpose 
(mpób8ecis) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God."' The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
O. T. and N. T. use of yeyvóáoko. 
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xai mpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God's purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as * conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuppdppous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

rijs eikóvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col i. 1g), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His ófa, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

els Tà elvar aŭròv mporórokov èv molNois àBeMbois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through the Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the * Eldest-born' (mperoroxos êr rà» 
vekpüv, tva yérgra. èv müciw abrós mporeóe»v Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). mperó- 
roxos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. rg it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. ois 86 mpodpice x.r.A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the ófa in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddecev, edixaiwcev, eddace, These are not quite exhaustive: 
jylace» might have been inserted after ¢dicalwoev; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édicaiooev and a necessary 
condition of édéface: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. éxddeoev and édixaiwoev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: éddéacev is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in eddfacev 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after,’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVE. 


VIII. 31-39. With the proofs of God's love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christian's 


triumph (vv. 35-39). 


š What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? °2 As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? * Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, * who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father's side, and there pleads continually for us. 3 His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; *% though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. * For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; °° no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord, 
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32. 3s ye Tod iiou viod oük epeicato, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: és ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rod ¿(ou vio), ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; oix ébe(zaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

33-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. /ex/ (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell. 
Gif. Va. Lid). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Oeòs ó ðkarðr tis ó xaraxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. l. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases ó xaraxpwáv and ó xav form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows, 


On the view taken above, @eds ó Sixaidv and Xpiords “Ingots ó ámoÜaváv 
are both answers to ris éykaAécei; and tis ó Kataxpwav; tis ñus xwpioe ; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:xa:dy, in the other 
by évr. itp uav. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 
passage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at dav, and to make zis 
èykaréoer; ris Ó karakpwüv ; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eós ó 9uaiQv ; évrvyx. brép 
juGv;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


33. ris éyxadécet; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; * Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?’ 

éx\extav. We have already seen (note on i. r) that with 
St. Paul «Anroé and éxAexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anroé the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God's 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de- 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected' for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the *glory' reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but ékdexrd» only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 

xarakpivov: karaxpivày RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but Sucaudv 
suggests the present. 

34. Xpvorós 'meo9s Ñ A C F GL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Xpords (om. 'Ipcoós) BD EK &c., Syrr, Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. al. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket 'Igo. 

éyepOels êk vexpdv Ñ*A C al. plur., RV. WH!: om. lk vexpav N° BD E 
FGKL &c, Ti. WH?. The group which inserts èx vexpav is practically 
the same as that which inserts ’Incois above. 
ôs kaí. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 

is Christ who died—nay rather (mmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who («ai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.' It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

35. dd tis åyámns tod Xptotod. There is an alternative reading 
tod Oeo? for which the authorities are N B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus. 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full dzró ris 
dyánns ro) Ocob tis ëv Xpwró 'Inco?, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xp«rro? may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xp«ro? seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35. 

*'The love of Christ' is unquestionably *the love of Christ for 
us,' not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

OO x.t.A. We have here a splendid example of xaóygows év 
rais OAiveow of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men might inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Miyıs fj orevoxwpia see ii. 9; for 
dwwypds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff., 32f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Mpòs ñ yvuvórns, 
1 Cor. iv. rr; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivduvos 2 Cor. xi. 26; 1 Cor 
xv. 30. 

36. St. fvexá cov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xlii]. 23: dre belongs to it. 

@vexev is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has évexa, NAT &vexev, 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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Oavatovpeba Sdyv thy fpépav: cf. r Cor. xv. 31 kaĵ Spépas 
inobenokw: ‘tota die, hoc est, omnt vilae meae tempore’ Orig. 

Tmpófara c$ayfüs: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
rà mpófara rijs obayñs (cf. Jer. xii. 3 mpógara eis apayn» Cod. Marchal. 
marg.) 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp. 13 Tua causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus ut pecora tugu- 
lationis. Cyprian, Test. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Æpist. xxxi. 4) Causa tui 
occidimur tota die, deputati sumus ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occisionis. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. II. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. IV. xvi. 2) Propter te morte aficimur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occistonis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustini, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occistonis. Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Iren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Speculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputati in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in Za causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora iugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian's text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position ol 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


37. ómeprküpey.. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; * over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

, ba ro &yamicavros pâs points back to rs dyámms rod Xpicrod 
in ver. 35. 

88. ore dyyedor ofre dpxat. ‘And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day' Enoch 
lxi. ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in r Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i. 21 dpyn, eovoia, Sjvajus, kvpiórgs, máv dvopa óvopa(ópevov : 
ili. IO; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (Apdvor, kvpiórnres, dpyat, efovoiat) ; ii. Io, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. ro as 
emovpáwot, ertyeiot, kataxOdmor. It is somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
rav katapynon mücav dpxrv kai mácav é£ovoíav kai 9ovauw X Cor. xv. 
24; Vmepávo mdons dpyis «ai éfovoías K.rÀ. Eph. i. 21; $ kepar} 
vácns apxijs kai e£oveías Col. ii. ro, 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, Bibl. Theol. § 104; 
Anm. r. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xóepos. He is very far from a 6pnoxeia ràv dyyédwv such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under dvvdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
tbat there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col i. 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxaradddéa rà 
mdvra eis abróv . . . eire rà eml ris yis eire rà év rois obpavois) There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. r5). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that * God may 
be all in all' (1 Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Déimonologie, Göttingen, 1888. 

For dyyeAor the Western text (D EF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 
Gyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 
insert obre é£ovaía: before or after ápxaí, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


oUre Suvduers. There is overwhelming authority (Ñ A B C D &c.) 
for placing these words after otre péAAovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpxa(, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (rois erowxo)sw). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus ofre duvdyecs may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zest. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 ¿v TẸ pity (sc. oùpavĝ) elotv ai Ovváues r&v mapeufoAGv, 
of rax0évres els jjuépav kpíaeus, morqoat Exdinnow év rois mvelpagt THs mÀávus 
kai To) BeAíap. 

89. oüre Öjwpa oüre Báðos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes ore eveor. . . Bá0os all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 rí rà mAdros xai pijkos 
xai (Jos kai Báðos, and 2 Cor. x. 5 may Uwua énatpdpevoy Kata Tis 
yvóceos ToU Ocov., 


The common patristic explanation of ena is ‘things above the heavens,” 
and of Bá6os, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. Vega uiv rà 
¿yay émibota, Báðos 56 +à dyav áBota. Theodoret Bá6os Bà T3) Yyéevvav, 
vena tiv Bacikelav. Origen (in Cramer's Catena) explains byopa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
Bados of rà xatraxOévia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Similiter et altitudo et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: sine 
dubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut iterum 
dicit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cum ab his qui in inferno 
deputati sunt et gehennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 


oüre Tis Kticts érépa. The use of érépa and not “dn seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ' but * any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Belief, p. 71f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


&mà Tis àyámqs ToU Ocoü tis èv Xpiot@’Inood. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Christ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


esp. vv. 31-35, 39). 
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THE APOSTLE'S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


* How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen as far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘ firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
*their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


IX XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 


Q 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
eùayyéňıov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16; 
ii. g). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question: 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix-xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. I1 to x. 2 says salio et 


Aic amplissimum abruptum infercisae scripturae (Adv. Marc. v. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons p. 518. ; 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

&Xj8eiav héyw èv Xpiord: “I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 ddr’ ds eê eidixpiveias, GX’ os 
ex Geod, karévavri Oeod ev Xpcor@ Aadoduev: Xii. 19. St, Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible ; cf. viii. r, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

où WedSouar. A Pauline expression. 1 Tim. ii. 7 dAj8«av Aéyo, 
ov Wevdouac: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

cuppaptupovens: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya Géder elméiv, 8:5 mpoodororet TÔ morevOnva, 
Tpeis émiepóuevos uáprvpas, tov Xprordy, ró “Aytov IIveüpa, kai Tiv éavrod 
ouveidnow. 

èv Mvedpare ‘Ayiw with evppaprvpovongs. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 adrd ró IIveüpa cupgaprupet TO mveüpart nua. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. mpórepov 86 diaBeBawiras nepi àv pede 
Aéyeur. Grep Toddois Ebos mou Grav peAdwoi te A€yew mapa rois ToAXois 
dmirrovpevov kai rèp ob adóüpa éauroús elo mremeuóres, 

2. dr: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Àómm (which is opposed to xapá Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: ó8óvq on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
rj xapdia) which is the result of vm. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 e£ nunc dicens dicam, de omni homine tu magis scis, de 
populo autem tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israël, propter quem tristis sum, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget validissime... 21-22 vides enim quoniam. sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
noster conticuit, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostri 
extinctum est, et arca testamenti nostri direpta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
quomodo enim ingemiscam super Sione, et quomodo lugebo super Jerusalem ? 
quia in loco isto ubi prostratus sum nunc, olim summus sacerdos offerebat 


ablationes sanctas. 
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3. This verse which is introduced by yáp does nw give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

néxópqv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, M. and T. $ 33. 

åváðepa : ‘accursed, ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvdénua (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dváepa as a translation of the Hebrew 071): see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 mav d€ dvdbeya ô ¿ùv davali dvOpwros r Kupio . . . oùk amodécerat 
ovde AuTpaoerar . . . kal mav Ó éàv dvareby amd ràv dy0pómov ov Avrpo7- 
cerat, Ga Oavdro GavatoOnoera: Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17 «ai Zoras 
mods dváðepa, abri kai mavra dca écriv èv aith, Kvpío caBadd. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dva@eya and dvd0nua. It was originally 
dialectic, dvd@nya being the Attic form (dvá6npa drruzQs, åváðepa €AANULKDS 
Moeris, p. 28) and dvd6eua being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Anth. P. 6. 162, C. 7. G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries). The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Macc. ii. 13; here A reads åváĝeua where we should expect åváðņpa, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have åváðņpa. In the N.T. åváðņpa occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvyd0nua B L, àváteya N AD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical: 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field's ed. No certain instance is quoted of åváðņpa for åváðepa, but advadeua 
could be and was used dialectically for àáváógua. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Sym. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3: 


aidtés €yó. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys. 
ad loc. ti Aéyes, à Dane; dmó tod Xpiorov tov moÜovpévov, od prre 
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Barela #6, pire yéevva éyópwe, unre rà vooúpeva, unre GAda rocabra, amd 
Tovrou viv €Uxr dvdbeua elvat; 

&mà ToU XpioroU : ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use of 
the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were irè 
7. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

xarà cápka : cf. iv. r ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the ddeAdoi of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ' Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin— ; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written! On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peydAns dydmns, b reXeió- 
Tyros dvvz epBAjrov, mrappriaiácerat Üepárow mpòs Kúpiov, aireirat djeoww TÓ 
mAnGer 1) kai éavróv é£aXetirva per aùrôv agiot. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, abrós éyw was 
placed before ává6. elv. by C K L, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 
óró (D EG) substituted for àáró (NA BC &c.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 


4. otrwés elo: ‘inasmuch as they are, St. Paul's grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

"Icpandtrar: used of the chosen people in special reference ta 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 12 dzzAXorptepévo: rs modireias ToU 'lopajA kai £évot ràv 
diaOnxav tis érayyeMas: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 '1epaÀ rod Geo) Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion ’Iovdaio., 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 őr 
ý epis kai  KAnpovopia Tov Oco) éarw ó Iopand : Ecclus. xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov 'lopajA éariv: fubilees xxxiii. 18 ‘For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession. Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 4), 
the blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 
(ib. xvii. 50, 51 maxdproe oi ywópevos dv rais ńpépais éxeivars iðeîv rà 
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&ya0à "lopaid év cvvayayy uN, å moraer ó Ocós. rtaxdva ó Ocós eml 
"lepajA rà Zdeos abro). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

uiobecia: ‘the adoption, ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 1g. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 ráðe Aéye Kópros Yids mporórokós pov 
'IopajA : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi. 9 ; Hos. xi.1. So /ubilees 
i.21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

4 8é6fa: ‘the visible presence of God among His people' (see 
on iii. 23). ófa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
ny" 7122, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (T2729), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth ; 
cf. Exod. xvi. ro, &c. Hence rò xaddos rìs d6éns aùroŭ Ps. Sol. ii. 5, 
dnd Ópóvov 8óÉns 15. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. ro, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 Geds rhs dééns his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alisyn. Theol. p. 179. 

ai Sabka: ‘the covenants, see Hatch Essays om Biblical 
Greek, p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix. 9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7, 9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. 11 perà rod omépparos abràv Siapevet dya) KAnpovopia, Exyova avtas 
év rais diadnxas ; Wisdom xviii. 22 Aóye róv koAá(ovra bméra£ev, ópkovs 
marépov kai abras vmouvjcas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: xai dia rovro récoapes ébó- 
Onoav kaÜoMwai diabjjxat rÜ dvÓpemórgri pia pév Tov karakhvgpoU ToU 
Nóe, éri ro) ró£ov: 8eurépa dé roi 'Afpaáp, éri rod onpeiou tis mepuropTs' 
tpirn 8é ñ vopobecia emt roð MoUcéos" rerdprn 9ë ý Tod EvayyeMov, dia 
ro) Kuplov pôv "Inood Xptorod *. 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


* In the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its meal bearing on Jéwish life see Schürer Geschichte, ii 
P. 388. 

ñ vopo8ecta: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘The 
giving of the law. ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (ó vóuos ó $mápxoy 
eis róv aiéva Baruch iv. r) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 mards Kúpios 
rois dyan@ow abróv èv adnbeia . . . rois mopevopevors ¿y Sixatoovvn mpoozay- 
párov avro), €v vóuo ws évere(Aaro uiv eis Conv juàv. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Pauls teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

1j Aatpeia: ‘the temple service. Heb.ix. r, 6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Purge Adoth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) *Shimeon ha-Caddiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Al/syn. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai émayyediat: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. cit.; cf.also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.19; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

al 9:a05«a« N C L, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into $ ša0ñxm 

B D F G, Vulg. codd. fauc. ; also énayyedia into énayyeAla D EF G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

B. ot marépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii, 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

¿Ë dv ó Xpıotòs TÒ xarà cápka. Cf. 1 Clem. xxxii. 2 é£ abro? ó 
Kupwos "Inoois ró kata aápka. 6 Xp. is not a personal name, but must 
be translated * the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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é Óv iv mávrev @eós, x.7.A.: with Xpiorós (see below), ‘who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. mdvrwy is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away ; when all Israel—pure and without stain 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schürer, Geschichte, 
ii. 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


kal ¿£ dv ó Xpords TÒ kard cdpxa, ó dv ¿ml mávrow, Beds ebAosymrós els rovs 
aldvas* ¿uñv. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbiicher für deutsche Theologie, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, The Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix on Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 12, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 
Z. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in J. B. Exeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 9o-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to vs on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternativ« 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(a) Placing a comma after gápxa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ So RV. 

(ë) Placing a full stop after eápxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever” So RV. marg. 

(c) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(d) Placing a comma after odpxa and a full stop at mávrow, ‘ who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever” RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MSS 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion, 
the MS. of the IIo'ureía of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N. T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting in 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value, 


History of 
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Fathers. 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily. 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 
probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
doxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 
ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Haer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. Noct. 6 (cf. 
Gifford, of. cit. p. 60) ; Novatian, Trin. 13; Cyprian, Test. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paul. Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 
Cont. Arian. I. ii. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom. 11; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, &c. ; Theodoret, dd Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trinitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spiritu 
Sancto, i. 3. 46; Hieronymus, Zp. CXXI. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril Al., Cont. 
Zul. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (in Rom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. cit. p. 31; Abbot, J. B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad loc.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word «és was 
given to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 
honours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians ; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these N has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after cápxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xpiorod and imép in ver. 3, a point between cápxa and 
otrives, and another between 'IopagAtra: and dy, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why ó &v should not refer to Xpigrós as much as 
o(riwes does to ddeAp@y.* B has a colon after cápxa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after odpxa. The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad loc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @<ós to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids O«oü. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad Joc. stating that the words ó ¿ml mávrov @eós cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not ó ém ravrav @eós, 
but ¿mà rávrov @eós, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cont. Jul. x. 
P. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ Geós, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 

assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 

wo writers, and two only, Photius (Conf. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorus 
(Cramer's Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 

The modern criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who pointed 


* For information on this point and also on the punctuation of the older 


papyri, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum. 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
agsnst heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of evAoynrés (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus' time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
names on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads:— 

(1) Grammar ; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are rÓ xarà odpxa, and a parallel The gram- 
naturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it xarà odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent xarà mveüya åyiwoúvys; so here the (1) 70 xard 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of gépxa, 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 70 «ard cápka leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dy ¿mi vávrov Océs. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to cáp£ is mveüpa. But this objection is invalid. @edés is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to áp (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 29; 

Col iii. 22; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [lvi]. 5; Jer. xvii. 5; 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 4o, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 7d xarà odpxa as opposed to «ard 
gápra precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While xarà 
cápka allows the expression of a contrast, 7d xarà odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is an 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
Gifford, p. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32e; Demosth. cont. Eubwl. p. 1299, 

l. 14). 

oy although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither xarà gdpxa nor TÒ xarà cápka demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression TÓ xarà odpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are ó dv. (a) ó @. 
It is argued on the one hand that ó &v is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to ds éo7, and in support of this statement 2 Cor, xi. 31 is quoted: 

ó @eàs kal marp Tov Kupiov 'Inco older, ó àv ebAoynrés els ovs al&vas, ór 
ob peúðopau—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 dvoev épxópevos érávo TáVTOV éoriv’ Š Ôv be 
Tis ys €x Ths yas ézru, Kal ¿k THs yis Acdece: and ol óvres in Rom. viii. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that ó dy can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there ig no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
consider that the words ó dv ¿mi mdvrav @eds refer to what precedes unless 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dv being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. Ifthe noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here ó ¿mi mávrow @eós would be 
the correct expression, if @eós is the subject of the sentence; if dv is added 
O«ós must become predicate. This excludes the translation (4.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (oris) blessed for ever. It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (c.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever, but the reference to 
Xp.ords remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @eós suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word edAoynrés would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [xiii]. a é 7d óvoua Kupíov ebAoyguévov) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dv ¿mi ravrwy @eós if it does not refer 
to ó Xpigrós must be in very marked contrast with it, there would bea special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. "These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
ebAoynrós being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Father 
we should have expected him to write edAoynrds eis rods alQvas ó ¿ml mrávra» 
Ocós. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
mávrov, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoyntos els Tods 
aiQvas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of eiAoyyrós makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to ó Xparés, unless the words ó dv ¿mi 
mávrov @eós contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. š ! 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the words 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever. A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology ! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
lu support of this interpretation teally avoid the difficulty. It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i, 25 support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like 2 Cor. xi. 31 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof. 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy’s 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta: 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: ‘ He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul's object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @eós and mè mávrov to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (r) eeós. 
eddoynTés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
to Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(1 Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i. 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression ém mdvrwv of Him. So also if St. Paul can 
speak of Christ as elkàv ToU Oeod (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as êv poppi Oco 
brápxav, and [ca @eĝ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by @eós as predicate. The question rather is this: 
was @eós so definitely used of the ‘Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word marhp if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @eds 
is as much a proper name as «pios or mvevyua and is used in marked distinc- 
tion to «vpios. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kupios is 
clearly used as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kópros, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (r Cor. iii. 5), nor of Xpiords as mvetpa 
(2 Cor. iii. 16). The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early. 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term eùAoynrós. (2) Doxo 
The distinction between evAoynrés and edAoynuévos which it is attempted to logies ad- 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed ta 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ. 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N. T., probably in 2 Tim. iv. 18, certainly in 


Concle- 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
3 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. : 

Throughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eós is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul's phraseology is 
never fixed; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate * Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.' 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


IX. 6-18. For tt is indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messianic promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken ? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent is not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, ¿f God rejects some Israelites as He has 
rejected them. 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, "no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham, one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. *And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. ° The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

1 A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. ™ The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. "From Gen. xxv. 23 we learn that it was foretold to 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God's action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
18 And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word èé is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God's 


purpose. 
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oùx otov 8é Sm: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing.’ Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were oix olóv re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ošx ór, affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent od rorwîrov Bé rri olov dre. 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1. 6; E. T. p. 746.) 

¿kmémroxev : “ fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. Sox Cor. xiii. 8 ý dyámn oùðérore éxmimres (TR); James i. 11. 

Š Adyos tod Geos: ‘the Word of God, in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. ii. ọ; Tit. ii. 5), in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos Tod Kupiov: cf. Is, xxxi. 2 xai ó Adyos abro) (i. e. rod Kupiov) où 
py adern 67. 

ot e$ “IcpayA: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viot "IcpazA of ver. 27. 

ofrot "loparjÀ. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on "IepazAiras 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the “IcpajA rod Ocod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God's word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. od8 õm. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument ; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

oméppa 'ABpaáp. The word oréppa is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 el è óueis Xptaro), dpa ToU 
ABpaàp. onéppa éoré: Rom. xi. r ey... é< oméppatos “ABpadp. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvtes of èé "lopajA. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

én’. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 
Xv. 27. 

êv "lcoàk KdnOxjceral cov oméppa: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned.’ év (as in Col. i. 16 èv airo éxríotr rà mávra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place ; so Matt. ix. 34 év rà dpxovr« ràv ĉarpoviæv : 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
enéppa (cf. Gen. xii. 7 r9 oréppari aov doc rijv yiv: Gen. xv. 5 otras 
éora ró aéppa cov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants shouid 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

KAnOjcerat: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
onéppa’; not as in ver. II, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word xadéw are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii, 6 (éyà Kupios 
5 Ocüs éxddeoa ge èv Qucarooúyp), Is. li. 2 (Gre els Hv kal ékáAeca. abróv, 
nal eüA ^aa abr)v kal 3yángca abrov kal énrnOvva abróv) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
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(although xAgrós is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is xadeiv 
Twa eis Tú 1 Thess. ii. 12 Tod Kadodvros buds els rjv éavroU BaciAeiav kal 
Bótav: but the word was early used absolutely, and so ó kaAGv of God (so 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on KANTÓS 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 éxáAovrv T€ Tov BapváBav 
Ala (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with óvógari, ¿m r@ 
òvóparı as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism xaAécove: TÒ Ğvopa abrov 
'EupavovjA (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. 1(i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where ékAgpa: may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be *He that calls us' the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. ToU éerw. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

Tà Tékva. THs capkós : bert quos corporis vis genuerit. Fri. 

Tékva Tod Oeoü : bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

TÓ Tékva ris émayyeMas: liberi quos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 aX’ ó per ék ths madioxns karà odpKa yeyévynrat, 6 dé ék 
ris edevOepas de émayyeMas : 28 ueis Oe, de bot, kara "Ioadx érayyeMas 
Tékva écuév. 

All these expressions (rékva rod Gcod, réxva tis émayyeMas) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. ‘That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. érayyeMas must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise, i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born xarà eápxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race xarà oápxa 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the émayyedéa, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

xarà Tov Katpdv ToUrov éhedoonat, Kal écrat TY Xáppa vids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. ro (LXX) ézarvaevzpéjov £o mpós oè Kata Tov 
«atpó» roUrov eis dpas, kai Eer vidy Záppa ñ yvvi cov: and 14 (LXX) 
eis Tov Kaipov roUrov dvaarpéqyo mpós cë eis Spas, kai Zora, rH Tappa vids, 
The Greek text is a somewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul's deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

xarà Tov Katpdy Toürov is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. où póvov 8é: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. * You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GAG Kat 'PeBékka, k.7..: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. II pyre yap *yevvgÜévrov .. . kaXoüvros, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf. v. 12, 18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

ë£ évós are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother's name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. ‘There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
j yap 'PeBék«a kai uóvg TQ '"laaàx yéyove yuy], kal ÓÚo rexoüca malas, ek 
roð 'Icaàük érexey dyudorépovs* AAN Opes of rexÜévres ToU abro) marpós 
Óvres, THs airs urrpós, Tas aùràs Aocavres ó0ivas, kai óporárpior Ovres kai 
Spountpiot, kai mpos Tovrors kai didvpa, où r&v aùrôv anndavoay, 

koi» €xouca: ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

ToU martpòs pov: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, * his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. pio yáp, «.1.d. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle's 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yáp then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle's 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence iva ... pévy, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

p/me ... pydSé: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil! The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

iva ... pévy. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

Å kar éxdoyhy mpdbects tod Oeo: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection. These words are the 
key to chaps. ix-xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul mpé6eors is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, 11 èv aùrĝ, èv à xai éxAnpadOnuev, mpoopiaOévres xarà 
mpdbeow Tod rà mávra évepyoüvros Kata rjv BovAjy Tod OcMjparos avroU: 
iii. II xarà mpdbcow rv alóvov fjv éroigaev èv T X. `I. rà. Kupie Hav: 
2 Tim. i. g rod cócavros ñus Kal kaAécavros kAjget ayia, oU xarà rà 
fpya zjuà», dÀAà xar ¿(ay mpdbecw kai xápw : the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 xarà r? evdoxiay abro), ñv mpo- 
Gero èv aùr. From Aristotle onwards mpó&ec:s had been used to 
express purpose; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by Sovdy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
II) but no previous instance of the word mpó6es:s in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
note on St. Paul's Philosophy of History, p. 342. “woy ex- 
presses an essentially O. T idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (1) 
‘the process of choice, ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xaOapioa ó Oeòs 
'IopanÀ eis juépav éAéov ev eidoyia, eis zjuépav ékroyhs èv dváfe Xpioroð 
avrons ix. 7; Jos. B. J. IL. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 
1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Pet. i ro. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix. 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God's election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means ék\exroi, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to ékmézroxev (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

oük è$ épywy GAN’ Ex ToU kaXoüvros. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God's free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of £pya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(iva avi) doi ro? Oeo fj koy) fj karà mpí&eaw Kai mpóyvoatw yevopévn) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. ‘The gloss of Calvin dum alios ag 
salulem praedestinat, alios ad aeternam. damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, ii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

gadAov is the reading of the RV. and modern editors with NAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. xaróv which occurs in TR. with D F G K L etc. and 

Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usnal word. 

A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 

For the mpdQeois tod Ocod of the RV. the TR. reads rod Oco? mpó0eais with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. ó petfav x... The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 xai eine Kupws airy Avo &6yn ev ty yaotpi cou 
elow, kai úa Xaoi ék THs korias gov Siacradnaovrat’ Kai Xaós ao vrepétet, 
kai ó peiCwy Sovdevuer TH EAdaoOM (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 163). God's election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

6 peiLov ... TÔ eXdooom: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger.’ This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 21 xai r@ 
Ehu eyanen . . . GAPS lahed rod peifovos: ib. xxix. 16 övopa 17 pei(ov 
Aeia, kai óvoua rj vewrépa ‘Pay, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Sxioy ó péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of pixpds (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. tov "lab. yanoa, tov Sè “Hoad éuionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 oix adeAGds v Hoad rod "laxoB ; Aéye« Kúptos* kai 
jyárca tov "laxo, rov àë 'Hea épionaa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prob- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God's 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in vv. I2, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 * Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;' Mal. i. 3 ‘But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith,’ 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul's method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense. 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul's argument is to 
show that throughout God's action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God's love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aoriste We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

Jyámqca ...épícqca. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God's attitude towards the two 
nations. So Zhanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zu 
invenies omnes transgresstones, quas odit Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Deut. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused, At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. So in Ps. cxxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In Lnoch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau: ‘And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee. (See alsc 
Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv.1, 2; Hausrath, Mew Testament Times, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Trans.) 


' 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Biblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, #.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God's action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine ÆZection was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O. T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 *For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth :' in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away. And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul's con- 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences. In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. lxvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabbia l. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammidbar rabba 17): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Peszk/a 38 a) : all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber A//syn. Theol. p. 51, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul's contemporaries. * The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sol. xiv. 3); ‘Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (zd. viii. 41) ; * Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (zd. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(25. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted ( Jubilees xix. 16; xxii. 9; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii 20, 23; lxxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God's 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O. T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above # xar ékdoyiv mpdbeois he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine ékdoyn, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpó&ec«s, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. rr). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase 7 kat’ éxAoyjy mpdéecrs St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: * Surely then 
God is unjust. No, tf you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
from Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

Zf it is further urged, Why blame me if I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? T reply, It is 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19—21). Still less when God's purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
Ishould say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. ™ The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17—19) ‘Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name... I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy. ™ These words imply that grace comes 
to man not becaase he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God's sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God's action. 
™ Sc in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: *I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ ™ Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God's dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

19° But this leads to a third objection. If man's destiny be 
simply the result of God's purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. ‘There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
? Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man's relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘ Why did you 
make me thus?' ?' The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God's hands. ™ This is God's sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, ? and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, 74a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

2 And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. zo, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God. % And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ °% Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, * for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth.’ 
? And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the oom- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
* Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ti oóv époüpev; see on iii. 5, a very similar passage: ei ôè ý 
adicia pôv Oeo) Öıkaroorúvyy cuviotnot, Ti epodpev; pun GdiKos ó Oeds 
6 émubépev thy épynv; ... pr yévowo. The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

py: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

Tapà T9 Ged. Cf. ii. II où ydp stri mpoowmodnia mapa TO Oe@: 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, juny 
Tap aùr áppó(ovaa. 

ph yévovro. Cf. iii. 4. “The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.’ 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which py 
yévorro occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
pj expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. 1$ yàp Moo Aéyer. The yáp explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in gu? yévoro. Too much stress must not 
be laid on the empnasis given to the name by its position; yet it is 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God's mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul's opponents.  Aéye without a nominative for 
Ocós Aéy« is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. ro; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

éAefjoo bv dy eed, k.r.A : ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy) The emphasis is on the ôv dv, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious, the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, * Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy. The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

éAefoco ... oikretpjce. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Aúrņ and 28úm in 
ver. 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
*pain, such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) 

16. dpa oiv introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God's method of action. Cf, ver. 8 
todr’ “ou, Ver. II iva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

ToU Ochovros, x... * God's mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself” The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With @édovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 axev adrois 
eovotay Tékva OcoU yevérðat ... ot ook ¿É alpárev, ovdé èk ÓeAjparos 
capkós, oùðè êk GeAnparos avdpds, GAN’ èk Oeod éyevvifncav. The meta- 
phor of tod Tpéxovros is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii-2; v. 7). 

In vv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God's grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God's will. *Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men. render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
what I will with mine own? Hammond, 


The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of &Aeco, ¿Aedo Tn ver. 16 

K A BD EF G support éAcdw (¿Ae@vros), BS K &c. édeéw (éAcoüvros); in 

ver. 18 the position is reversed, éAeáo (€Ae@) having only D F G in its 

favour; in Jude 22 ¿Aedo (éAeGre) is supported by NB alone. See WH. 

Introd. ii. App. p. 166. 

17. Méye. yàp ñ ypady: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God's mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.' 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

T $apaó. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God's dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adtd toto, k.r.À. : taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). "The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth. The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

ébjyepa : “I have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history, There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (r) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness, so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done. This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, *I made thee to stand, and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words 9«ernpr6ns. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla e<rñpnod ce, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Sustinut fe ut ostenderem tibi, and the Arabic 
Te reservavi ul ostenderem tibi. Although é£eye(pew does nox seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used 1 Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb ¢yeipew in James v. 15 means * rais- 
ing from sickness,’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
teference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it àv 8€ 6£Àe exAgpive. 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb é£eye(pew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 &iór« idod ¿yà é£eyeipo rods 
Xaddaiovs : of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 &iór« ioù &yà 
éfeyeipo mouéva ent riv yì»: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 iðoù Aads Epyerar awd fBoppü, kai vos péya xai Bactdeis moMo 
éÉeyepÜrmovra« an’ ecxdrov tis yrs. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, sudsistere fe fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, oó id fe constitui uf ostenderem; and it ex 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh's position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes é£eyeipew mean * call into being,’ 
‘create,’ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c) would require some object such as é6vpóvw, as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quia in hoc ipsum 
excttavi te, def, Vulg.; quia ad hoc ipsum te suscitavi, Orig.-lat. ; quia in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavi te, g; quia in hoc ipsum te servavi, Ambistr., 
who adds alii codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscitavi. Sive servavi sive 
Suscttavi unus est sensus. 

The reading of the LXX is xal Evexey Toúrou dicernpnOns tva eévdeigwpar èv 
col riv la xóv pov, kal mos Sayyed} 7d óvopá pov èv zácp TH yj. St. Paul's 
variations are interesting. 

(1) els aùrò rodro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rorov tvexey. The expression is 
Satire ueq 4 Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi 18)29% 

ol. iv. 8). 

(2) &£ryeipá ce represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(dernpyoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) evdeifwpar èv cof. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
"he LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
"may know God's power, and as a farther consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
aad gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) Gros . : + Sas. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (following the Hebrew) had made of iva... &mws. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dvvayw the LXX reads icx’v. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa ogy. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
ofthis paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxdnpuver: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3; iX. 12; X. 20, 27; xi. 10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
that Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul's argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth' St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul's conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men's lives as He will. 

8 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God's action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ul 
in ea quae apparet inter electos et reprobos diversitate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod ita visum fuerit Deo, alios illuminare in salutem, 
altos in mortem excaecare... Corruit ergo frivolum illud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent, Negue enim praevideri ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradi, sed eius consilio ef voluntate ordinari, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum fuisse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios ipsos fuisse destinato creatos ul perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be no Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that God 
has created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, of. cit. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
* God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement." 


19. épeis pot ody. Hardly are the last words à» 86 6e oxdy- 
póve. out of St. Paul's mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ti odv épo)pev, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent's objection. 


pot ov is the reading of N° A B P, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damasc.; ody uot of the 
TR. is supported by E F GK L &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


TL ën pépóeroc: ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He stil find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The fr implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ef ë ñ dAj6eia. roð Oeod év TO £u Yreócpari 
émepicaevaev eis rjv ddéav abro), ri ert kiyè ós ápaproAós Kpivopat ; 
Rom. vi. 2 oirwes dmeOdvopev rj ápaprig, màs ér« (pooper v aùrĝ ; 
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Tí ëT: péupera is read by TR. and RV. with Ñ A K LP &c., Valg. Syrr. 
Boh., and many Fathers. BD E F G, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert odv after 7i- 
Bou paz, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 

(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word 6éAnua as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

évOéornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dore 
Ó dvrvaccópnevos Tj éfovaíg Tj ToU Ceod qaray) avOéornxev, Winer, 
$ xl. 4, p. 342, E. T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist, but * what man is there who is resisting God's will?' There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. à àv0peme. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence à d»6pome) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator's right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevoüvye : ‘nay rather, a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

® áv0pwme pevodyvye is read by N A B (but B om. ye as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; pevotvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before à áv0pwne by Ne De K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F G dfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii. 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read uiv oy alone. The expression was omitted as 


unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 


ph êpe? Tò whdopa, k.t.. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 éyó eip Küpws ó kricag oe’ motoy [JéXrtov 
xaregkejaca às mnddov kepapéos ... p) Epei ó mrÀós THO kepapei Ti 
moteis, Öre ovk épyá(g ovdé exers xeipas; pr amoKpiOnoera TO mAáa pa 
mpós Tov rAácavra aùró' and Is. xxix. 16 oby ws ó mnAds TOU kepa- 
péos AoyicOnoecbe; ui] épei ró mAáa ua TO mAácavri aùrò OÙ ov pe 
fracas; fj Tò moinua TH mwowjravri OÙ cwverós pe émoipsas ; Cf. also 
Is. lxiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

21. fj oük exer é£ovotav: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod mod, which 
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should of course be taken with e£oveíav, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between xepaugeós and més, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

$vpdparos : ‘the lump of clay, Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6,7; 
Gal. v.g. The exact point to which this metaphor isto be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul's Epistles; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

Š pév eis Tuv cxkeüos, x.r.A.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below): 
2 Tim. ii. 20 èv peyddn Sé olkia ok fort pdvov oxen xpvoa xal 
dpyvpá, adda xai £úXuya kai óc rpákwa, kai à pev els Tiunv, à dE eie dripiav. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav o?» res 
éxxabdpyn éavróv ard rojrev, oTa oxevos els TLUNV, k.r.À. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh's heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19721 God's conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In vv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Post- 
quam demonsiratum est, Deum ita egisse, demonstratum etiam est omni- 
bus, qui Mosi credunt, eum convenienter suae tustitiae egisse... Wetstein. 

As in iii. 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God's justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God's power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. ei 86 Owy ó Ocós, x.1.X.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom * What and if? There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rovro Spas 
oxavdarjifer ; àv oùv Éeoprre róv vióv ro) dvÓpómov dvaBaivovra ómov 
jv rò mpórepov; Acts xxiii. 9 oùðèv xaxóv ebpioxopev èv TQ dvÜpómo 
rovro el 0€ mvedua eAdànoev abr 9 yyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 «ai os 
jyyerev, Dav riv nói, ZkÀaucev én” ait Aéyov Ste El čyvos év TH pépa 
ratty kai od rà mpds eipjvmv. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find an apodosis in xai ta 
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yropion, in obs kai ékáXegev, or even in ver. 31 ri obv épodpev, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

The àé (which differs from oi»: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?' 

Owr. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath. That this is correct is shown by the words év woAAj paxpo- 
6vuía, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
TÓ xpnotov ToU Oco) eis perávoráv oe aye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were ocxeún 
épyjs, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

évBcigacOar thy ôpyňv kal yvwpicat TÓ Suvatdv aóroU are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, évdeifopar év 
coi Tijv Ovvapív pov, 

exeó ópyis: ‘vessels which deserve God's anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God's anger’ would require exer eis épynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

Katnpticpéva eis åmóňerav: ‘prepared for destruction.’ The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words à mponroipacev. St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument of the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God's freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (dzóÀea opp. to 
ccr5pía) That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. kai iva yvepton. These words further develop and explain 
God's action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the xaí therefore couples tva 
yvopiíag in thought with ev zoAAg uakpofvuía. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God's dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God's wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression $ kar’ éxÀoyj» mpóðeois, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit xaí. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wai: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «at 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make xai couple 6éAwy and iva yopicp. But 
this obliges us to take @édov ... évdei{aca as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpodvuia. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
ywopicp and els dm@Acav; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
watnptionéva which it does not here possess. (4) To make xal iva 
give the apodosis of the sentence ei òè jveywev (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating ei, al el va... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxáAecev, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write xal el iva yvwpicp . . . ékáXecev but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


Tov mÀoürov, x.r.X. : cf. ii. 4: Eph. iii. 16 xarà rà mAotros ths éns 
> ^ 
3UTOU. 
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å mpoqrotpacer eis Šóšoav : the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 


We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter's 
wheel and the cup by Browning, Rabbi ben Ezra, xxvi-xxxii. We may 
especially illustrate the words & mporro(pacev eis oótav, 


But I need now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men; 


So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o' the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


24. oüg kai éxddecey fds: ‘even us whom He has called.’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of pâs. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 èv ois éore kai ópeis: 2 Tim. i. 10 $orícavros 8€ (rjv kai 
apOapoiav dia Tod ebayyeMov, eis ô ér€Onv éyà knpvé The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone : * And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: La si dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinet .. . ad demonstranda suae severitatis iudicia ... ad virtutem 
suam illustrandam, . . . praeterea quo inde notior fiat el clarius elucescat 
suae im electos misericordiae amplitudo : quid in hac dispensatione 
misericordiae dignum ? 

25. ós kaí: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

kahéow . . . ?]yampérqv—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, * not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixit R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium et captivitatem misit Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nisi 
ut facerent multos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) et seram eam 
mihi in terram. Numquid homo seminat satum misi ut colligat 
multos coros tritici? Wetstein. 

The LXX reads éAchow rv oix 7Aenuévgv, kal ¿pQ TQ où AaD pov Aaós pov 
ef ov, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyamjow Tv oùe jyannuéevnv. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to 7Óv où Aaóv pou, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ¿pô substitutes xaAécc which naturally 
crept in from the éxáAeccv of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of mor? où Aads, viv 5e 
Aads cov, of od« zXenpévoi, Viv 8ë &XenOévres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


kahéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. kal cota, èv TQ TÓTO . .. éket k,r.X. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles, The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles ; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii. ro. The only difference between 
St. Paul's quotation and the LXX is that he inserts exei : this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul's meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret exe? of the whole 
world. * Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God's people, in 
that place they shall be called God's people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27, 28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. éà» Ñ ó dpiluds ... ëm tis ys: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: * For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness 1 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land’ 

28. Xóyov yàp cuvtehGy kai cuvtépvwy morser Kúpuos éri tis yis : 
ovytehov, ‘accomplishing,’ evvréuvev, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
Oudrt cuvrereAecpéva kai avvrerunuéva mpáypara ňkovsa mapa Kupíov 
ZaBaó0, å momoe emt masay rjv yp. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For šróxXetupa, (bnóppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus.), later authorities read xaráAeupa 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyov yàp cvvreAQv kal avvréguvov 
Tore. Kúpios éri rs ys is the reading of Ñ A B a few minusc., Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after evvrépvov, ¿y 
Ükaiooívg* Ste Aóyov cwvvrerungpuévov to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (evvréuvov and ouvrerpunpévov), but the 
insertion of yáp after Adyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads xal édy yévnrau 
6 Aaós 'IcpazA ds $ äppos THs 0nAácons, TÒ KaTdreppa aiTav co0ncerat. 
Adyov avrreAGv kal avvrépvow ¿y Óucaiooóvg Sr Adyov auvrerynpévov Kúptos 
nonce ¿v TH olkovuévg óAg. St. Paul substitutes dpOpds r&v viðv “Iopana, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i. 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quoted by him above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 
shortens. : 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. mpoetpyxey: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. . 
ei pi) Kópios xr, quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israe| would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.' 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in vv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. If the Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,’ implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words eis 3ó£av, cis dmóNetay prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation, What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under» 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix—xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than in i. 16—iii. 26, does St. Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (of. cif. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix-xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Biblica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix-xi.) 


The Relation of St. Pauls Argument in chap. ix 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


In a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
resemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. — 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 

And this resemblance is continued in details. 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans. 


Rom. ix. 19, 20 épets uot otv, Ti Ere 
péuperar; TQ yap Bovanpuare avTov 
tls dvOéaTnke; ... ui) ép& 7d 
wAdopa TQ wAdcavti, Ti pe émoi- 
cas ovTas; 


Wisd. xi. a1 «al xpdree Bpaxtovds 
gov Tis ÅVTLOTNOTETAL; 

xii. 12 tis yàp épet, Ti ¿moím cas; $ 
tis dvTiaTHoETAL TQ Kpipati cov; 
tis 0à éyxaréoe: coi kata £ÓvQv ánoAoc- 
Aórov, å od émoígcas; $ Tis els karta- 
cTacív co ¿AeúgeTa, &iüikos karà Gbi- 
ko àvOpimov ; 


Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 el à? 0éAov 6 
@cds é£vüe(fac0nm Tv òpyùv xal 
yopica TÒ Suvvardy abToU ijveykev 
év moAAf paxpobupia oren dpyis 
waTnpTiopéva eis ámóAeiay, 
kal iva yvaplon Tov mAoÜUrov Tis ÖNS 
ajToU ém oxen éAéovs K.T.A. 


Wisd. xii. 10 &pívov & arà Bpaxo 
édi5ous Témov ueravoías. 

xii. 20 ef yàp éx@pods malSwy cov Kai 
dgpetAopévous Óaváro pera Tocav- 
Ts éT1uwpnoas mpocox7s kal Senoews, 
Sots xpóvovs kal rómov ð? dv ámaA- 
AayGct THs kaklas, peta moons årpi~ 


, xy a t , 
Belas €xpivas TOUS vious OOU ; 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 

Rom. ix. 21 7j oix čxe ¿&oucíay 
Ó Kepapeds ToU THAOD, Ex TOD 
avTov $vpáuaTos moroa: Š uv els 
Tiny oKedos, Ò dé els áriuiav ; 


Wisd. xv. 7 kal yàp kepapeds åra- 
Any yv 0X(Bov ¿m(uox0ov TAGTOE mpàs 
trnpeciav jjuQv éxacTov: GAN èk ToU 
avTov mnAod ávemAácaro TA TE TOV 
ka8apQv Epyav SodAa oKxevn, TÅ T€ 
tvavría, nave’ Spoiws: ToúTey de érépov 
tis ékàcTov écTiv $Š xpos, KpiTis 6 
mndoupyés. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
positions of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 
find wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): * But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls” But shortly after we read (xii. Io): ‘Thou gavest them 
place for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
be changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only for a time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them : the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘ extreme damnation.’ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and a general aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further. His broad views and deep insight are his own. And it is interesting 
to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human 
affairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions. A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning. 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the 
Romans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii. 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system $/e:. We are not 
surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix, especially ver. 14 sq., was one of their 
strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it (see Origen 
De Princ. TII. ii. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = ZAz/oc. xxi. vol. xxv. p. 170; 
Comm. in Kom. Praef. vol. vi. p. 1; and Tert. Adv. Marcion, ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in his 
Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but also in 
the third book of the De Principiis, written before 231 (De Prin. III. ii. 7-22, 
vol. xxi. pp. 265-303 = Philoc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), besides some few 
other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous defence of freewill. 
Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts vv. 14-19 into the 
mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation which influenced sut 
sequent patristic commentators. "Throughout he states that God calls men 
because they are worthy, not that they are worthy because they are called; 
and that they are worthy because they have made themselves so. Cf. ad 
Rom wii.17 (Lomm. vii. 175) Ut enim Jacob esse! vas ad honorem. sancti- 
Jicatum, et utile Domino, ad omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS 
EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM : ef videns Deus puritatem etus, et potestatem 
habens ex eadem massa facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, 
Jacob quidem, qui ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas aa 
honorem, Esau VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIM- 
PLICEM VIDIT, ex eadem massa fecit vas ad contumeliam. To the question 
that may be asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer 
is, ‘In a state of pre-existence.” De Princ. II. ix. 7, Lomm. xxi. 225 igitur sicut 
de Esau et Jacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturis invenitur, quia non est 
iniustitia apud Deum .. . SI EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
digne eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo, ita ut fratri pracpont mereretur. 


Influence 
of Origen. 


tom, 
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See also III, i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man's own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. : : : 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zest. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-691), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
after its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the XVIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water, On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4 rar’ éxdoyhv mpdGecis Tod Oeod is 
explained as $ éxAoyi) Kata mpdcow kal mpdyvwow yevopévn. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. * What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had bome with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xii), &c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comment 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
been illuminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scholasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes* on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
189o, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with à priori theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul's purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity. And 
also as in Chrysostom we find vv. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh's destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
‘The word ** he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God's mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath. And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: * Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves iu 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul's 
argument, bat a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Augastine 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors, 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise Ad Simplicianum, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Opus 
imperfectum contra Julianum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. Ad Simplic. 
i qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilicet non se quisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operatus est; sed bene oferari non posse, nist per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Memo 
enim credit qui non vocatur .. . Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia. Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. Misi eius vocatione non volumus. 
Andagain: § 10 Wolutt ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et si voluisset et cucure 
risset, Dei adiutorio pervenisset, qui ei etiam uelle et currere vocando prae- 
staret, nisi vocationis contemptu reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Aquinas. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Sit igitur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pietate atque stabile 
in fide, quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum: atque ita tenacissime firmisst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cuius vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilis aeqguitatts: and so again, aequt- 
tate occultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima iudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out ofjustice. It is not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. a 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine's interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
‘That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.' The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20, ‘Who art thon?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: imo multo potius Deo licere quocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atque. disponere, qui obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid- 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Quis enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa illa impietate Iudae, cuius 
exsecrabili perditione totius humani generis redemptionem. est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Sic ef Deo nobis quotidie regnum coelorum offerente, alius 
regni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius in sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard's exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint, The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the solution of which is attempted, 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. Apostolus supra necessitatem et vir- 
tutem gratiae demonstravit : hic incipit agere de origine gratiae, utrum ex sola 
Dei electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praecedentium operum, occasione 
accepta ex eo, quod Iudaei qui videbantur divinis obsequiis mancipati, exci- 
derant a gratia. In vv.6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: unum alteri praeeligit, non quia 
sanctus erat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vv. 14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deus 
proposuit se puniturum malos propter peccata, quae a se ipsis habent non 
a Deo. Tustos autem proposuit se praemiaturum propter merita quae a se 
tpsis non habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There is no injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity. If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servavi and excttavi. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God ; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Quod quidem: non est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
in homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet in 
iusto suo iudicio permittit aliquos ruere in peccatum propter praecedentes 
iniquitates. Deus malitiam ordinat non causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show His mercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa apta in interitum he defines as im se habentia aptitu- 
dinem ad aeternam damnationem; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, quod eos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. He has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dicit (ut ostenderet. divitias gloriae suae] quia ipsa con- 
demnatio et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Det iustitiam, manifestat 
et commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa tali miseria liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. š 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 


T 


Calvin, 


Arminius 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God's goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. ‘This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only per- 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged; ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 
vus He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions. The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
against Arminius Calvin's interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul's object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but to 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter- 

retation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
inconsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognized. Huw 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritzsche 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
itself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. Multis saepe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum erecturt studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unum cum altero parum consisteret. Et 
ect sibi Paulus consensisset, st Aristotelis non Gamalielis alumnus 
WLSSEL. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. * As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God zs absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
man has moral freedom and ts in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility a liberum. agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.'...* The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency. ... *He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought. According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 
'The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
individuals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Kritische Geschichte der Lxegese des 9. Kapitels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Römerbriefes, bis auf Chrysostomus und Augustinus eins 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Die paulinische Theodicee, 
Römer IX-XI, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.18. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
is that, though they sought righteousness, they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up their 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Christ (x. 1-4), and this in spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indeed 
universal in its scope (vv. 11-13). 

IX. °° What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. ‘Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
* How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. ** And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. ‘Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart's good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God's method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully. 
They refused to submit to God's plan of salvation. 
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‘Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. °(1) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct ; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
*But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. "There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. ° The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.” And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ° All it says to you 
is: * With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead. For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

u (2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i.e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed. Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. 1% And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. “And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 30-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God's method (vv. 2, 3) And this in spite of 
several circumstances; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10); (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11713). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In vv. 14-21 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
ees their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

80. ti ov épodpev; The od», as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God's 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained *'righteous- 
ness," the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ ‘This summary 
ofthe result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul's 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

6n £m x... There are two constructions possible for these 
words. Ir. The sentence ôr: .. . rv èk mícrees may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ré ov épotpev; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression ré ody époduer, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 2. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words ðr . . . &péacev, as such a second question. 
* What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?” The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one &arí; ‘Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence ôixarosúvny 
òè riv éx nícreos. Lipsius’ suggestion that drs = ‘because’ is quite 
impossible. 

€0vq: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nam 
nonnulli pagani fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, ró mAjpopa tov 
e0vàv ad Christi sacra nondum accesserat. Fri. 

Sidkovta . . . karéAafe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Ofum Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in tpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9, Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12 ; Herod. ii. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. | 9iókew is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: r Thess. (1), r Cor. (r), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), 1 Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). 

Sixarocdyny õé limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
* But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was ék miotews’: cf. Hi. 22 Oikatogívg 06 Oeod: I Cor. 
ii. 6 codjíav dé Aadodpev ev mois reco: copiay de où Tod aidvos 
TOUTOV. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second õıxarogúvns after els vóuov ot the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 

as also is vójiov (after čpywv) in ver. 32, and ydp after mpoaéxopay. In ver. 33 


nds read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read od p) 
kara xvv6j to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. 'lopa?]À 82 «.7.A. These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vépov Sixatoodvys : ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii. 27 vduos miotews : vii. 21. 

oük @p0ace; ‘did not attain it’; they are represented a3 con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in $6áve in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
epbacey eis Tov obpavóv. 

39. Sri oük èk Tiotews... mpocékojav. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyov and 
supply à&ióxovres, Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled, &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at £pyov and supply 
éMo£av, * Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

ANN ds è$ pyov. The ds introduces a subjectiveidea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that é£ épyov was 
a method by which »épov dixavoodvns might be pursued. He there- 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ ós é£ eiduxpweias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
Š Aare, od karà Küptov AadG, GAN ós ev apporúvy represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 iva py os xarà 
dváykgv tò ayabdy cov 7 adda xarà ékovoiov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.). The as 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpocékopay: mpookénrew twi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at? The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a oxdvdadov, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sud voc. 

TQ Ae tod mpockópparos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble. Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

83. i800, TiOnpe èv Xibv K.T.. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
r Pet. n.0. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads lo ¿yQ éuBáAAe els rà 0cpuéXia. Siwy. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are ioù 7(0gju év Siwy. (2) For the LXX A(0ov moAvreAfj 
éxexrov axpoywviatoy évtipov, St. Peter reads d«povyoviatov éxXerróv &vripov ; 
while St. Paul substitutes Aí0ov mpockóupaTos kai mérpav oxavdadov taken 
from Is. viii. 14 kal obx ds Aí60v mpookdupart cvvavríoeo0e ovde ds mérpas 
nmrwpart. Here St. Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing mérpa cxavdadov 
for wézpas mr@part. (3) The LXX proceeds eis zà 6eu&a abr2s, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds al ó morevov où pi 
karaoxvv67. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by inserting ¿m aùr, while St. Paul reads xaracyuvOjcera and in x. 11 
adds más. 


èr aùr. Personal, of the Messiah, * He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
X. II, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word zérpa. 

katatoxuvOyjcerat, Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. vii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Aí&os was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
XX. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word Aí£os was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoywmaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr Aé6os is used almost as a name of the 
Christ: ¢orw kai ravra otrws čyovra as déyets, kai Ste maOnTds Xpwrrós 
mpoepyrevOn uéAXew elvat kat AiBos Kékhnra (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): ó yàp Xpiords Bacireds kai icpeds kal eds Kai kúpios kai dyyedos 
xai ávÜpemos kal dpxiotparnyos kai Aidos (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aifos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis nom venit donec duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Jsraeliticae q. d. Et erit in Sanctuarium 
et in lapidem percusstonis et petram offensionis duabus domibus 
Israel. Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem ci 
terribilem ; corroborabo eum et confortabo eum dicit Propheta. 
Justi autem qui crediderint haec cum venerit tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
polentem. Ps. cxviii. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, qui fuit inter filios Israel et 
meruit constitui rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter's acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zes/’monta of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dictus srt ( Test. ii. 16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘higher God,’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
x. 5-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 13+ 


&Sehpot. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding ôé The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

ed8oxia: ‘good will, ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word €i3okía means ‘good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 23 ¿zà puxp@ kal peyary 
evdoxiay Exe: ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 of dpOpiCovres ebprjmovow eübokíav : 2 Thess. 
i. 11 «al mAqpácy mücav eüboxiav dyabwovvys kal épyov míaTeos èv duvdpe: Ps. 
Sol. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence, Ecclus. 
ix.12 jd) eddoxhops èv eddoxig àceBv: Phil i. 15 uis uiv dd POdvov Kat 
Zp, rwis 0? kai Š” ebdoniay Tov Xpordy Knpiocovaw : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 xarà tiv evdoxiay ToU PeAjparos aùroĝ; i. 9 karü tiv evdoxiay avTov: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad loc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Zex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


4 énos: non orasset Paulus si absolute reprobati essent. Beng. 


, - . 
els cwrnpiay = iva ceci; cf. ver. 4 «is Sixacootvny and i. 5 eis 
braxony mioreos. 


The additions 4 before pds ròv @edy and icri before els cexrnplay in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The reading rod "IcpanaA for abr&v 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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2. papropà ydp. This gives the reason for St. Paul's grief 
He had been a Jew repicoorépas (norms indpyov (Gab. ref, 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

Liov Oeo. Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in 2 Cor. 
xi 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 é(Aocav ròv (5Aóv cov: 
Ps. Ixviii [xix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 ó (5Xos roU otkov cov: 1 Macc. 
ii. 58 Gjdos vépov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Carum, $ 16 (Mang. 
ji. 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs. St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kat éntyvwow. The Jews were destitute, not of yvôcıs, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. eémiyvoors (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. áyvooüvres yáp. This verse gives the reason for où xar 
ériyvoow, and the antithesis to 9 uév evdoxia. dyvoodvres means * not 
knowing, ‘being ignorant of, not ‘misunderstanding. St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Thy tod Oeo Sixaocdvyy... rijv idtay. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
'Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

ómeráyqcav. Middle, ‘submit themselves, cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13; V. 5; Winer, $ xxxix, 2. p. 327 ET. 

The second S:xaoctvny after l5íav of the TR. is suppurted by N only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by A B D E P, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. ré\os yàp vópou .r.. St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining àƏmaooún; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method éx síereos; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method 8:4 vópov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

tédos : ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Luduliden, 
1306, 25 xaíro: mücív éatiw avOparots rédos tod fiov Oávaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 * Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death. And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “ bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.’ 

* Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vénou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before reos it is naturally also 
dropped before vópov (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written ró yàp réAos roð vópov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words savri rà morevovrs proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 77» é< vópov (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of réAos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
vóuos and ó vópos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of réVos, It is quite true that Christ is the reie(ecis of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but réAos 
never means reAciwois (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the zaidayeyós that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but réXos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul's Epistles (r Tim. i. 5), Xp«rrós would 
become the predicate, réAos would then require the article, and vdpos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of *termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vóuos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. and 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul's aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Sikarocdvyny mavti TO mio Tebovrt: ‘so that Óuatocoy may come 
to everyone that believes, *so that everyone by believing may 
obtain óatoc vv." 


Omni credenti, tractatur. TÓ credenti v. 5 sq., TÒ omni v. II sq. mavri, 
omni ex iudaeis et gentibus. Beng. 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
&xaootivn in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mecís yàp ypábec xr. Taken from Lev. xviii, 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal. iii. 12. The original (å noujoas dvÓpomos (cera 
év abrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
ri bixaocvuny tijv éx vópov being made the object of sovjsas. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rà» vópov rà» évroó» in Eph. ii 15 (quoted 
above). 

{ycerat: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) Sr 
is placed before rù» àuaiocivzgv by N* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after vóuov 
by NNBD'EFGKLP &c., Syrt., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. (2) éx vópov is read 
by NB, x rod vóuov by the mass of later authorities. (3) ó Tomoas is 
read without any addition by N*A D E, Vulg., Orig.-lat., abrá is added by 
BFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d**e+. (4) dv6porros is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) èv aùrĝĵ is read by NAB minusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., ¿z airots D E F GK L P &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was ór« Tv OuaiocUvnv Tijv èx vóuov ó mansas üvOporros 
Choera: èv airy. The alteration of ašrá . .. atrots came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dvóparros), and this necessitated a change in the position of Sr. 
ToU vópov arose from an early tnisinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypadea 
Tijv Bucaiocivnv Tiv ix vóuov Sti ó wodjcas abta dvOpwmos hoera ¿y abrj and 
of D ypade dri Ty Sixacovdyny Thy ix ToU vouoU 6 mosas ávüperros (0 erai 
èv airois are curious, but help to support N A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): *"' [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. ™ Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? ‘Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it ?] “But the 
word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it]? The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected: the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéyov of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted pn) 
eins èv rj xapdig cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix.4: (2) for ris Sawepace: ĝu els 
TÒ zépav Tis Gadacons is substituted ris zara8ócerai els Tiv dBvccov in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted : (3) in 


t The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading. 
The eam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
of the language. 


————— 
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ver. 8 the words o$óBpa . . . iv rais xepcí cov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also mo:ctv aid. 


6. ñ 86 ¿k miorews Sixarocdvy otrw Mye. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. rr), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration ef righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapdxdnows Heb. xii. 5. 

tis åvaBńoerar els tov odpavdy; In the original passage these 
words mean: The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

tor éott, Xptotév karayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness— Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. roo? éorw occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word rò pjya, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on roi écr: (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dvafjrera« which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v. 2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, $ 97) el BovAo(peÜa TO emerpeyrar fj maidas rradevou, 
ñ xphpara &aeéca.. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ut Christum 
in orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (nämlich um Christum herabzu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif.). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaBjoera . . . kal Xjyrerac ; the construction 
is changed because roór' @orw xai karáfa would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘ That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xará£e. róv Xpiordy. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on roür' &erw. Other translations or para- 
phrases do not suit the context: *Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 5j, Tis karafjcerac . . . dvayayetv: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes tis xaraBnoerar eis tiv dBvacov for the more ordinary ris 
duarrepdoer Huiv els rà mépav ths OaXácons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. ¿Bucoos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘ deep sea,’ *the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea, Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvaßaí- 
vovow ws ràv obüpavóv, kai karaBatvovaw ews ràv dBócccv, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. lxx (Ixxi). 20 kai èk rà» dB)ocov THs yis 
máXw dviyyayés pe, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; róv 82 ráprapov rìs áBóccov Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to ráprapos is due to the LXX ; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprápou 
áBvoca xácpara. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. r). 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul's 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27 ; 1 Peteriii. 19; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix ; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. +ó fipa tis wiotews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; miomts does not mean “the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ' 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf, x. 17. On ua cf. 1 Peter i. 25 rò Se juga Kvpíov péve 
els Tov alüva. ro)ro Óé esre TÒ rua TO evayyeAtoder eis tas. 

Š wmpúooopev. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in vv. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 

w? 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given: 

(1) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of Sicaootvn é< míareos, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Mosen mon citat, quia sensum Mosis non sequitur, 
sed tantum ab tllo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lib. $ ro (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, * They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands," intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezza, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Si guis dixerit mulieri, Si adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderis tn abyssum, erts mthi desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranea est; 4 Ezra iv. 8 dicebas mihi fortassis : Zn abys- 
sum non descendi, neque in infernum adhuc, neque in coelis unquam 
ascendi; Baruch iii. 29, 30 ris avéßn els Tov obpavóv kai €daBev adtny, 
xai kareBiBagev aüriv èk r&v vepedav; Tis SueBn mépav ris Oadacons xai 
etpev abr» (of Wisdom); /udzlees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Sheól, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18 ; xi. r. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator's instinct : 
*he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura et Gratia, 

83). 
; 2 $n èàv ópoħoyńons r.r.. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pjya which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kúpıos refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(drt ó cds abrüv fyepev èk vexpàv) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 

The ordinary reading in this verse is àv dpoAoynons êv TP aTóparl cov 
Kupiov 'Igcoüv, for which WH. substitute 7d jfua ¿y TQ cTópari cov ru 
Kúpıos "Inaots. rò fpa has the authority of B 71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 67: K. 'I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 


the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. kapBia yàp moreverot «.t.A. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation; 
he becomes ce(ópevos. 

11. héyet yàp ñ ypapy r.t.. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of mâs to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of 8:xatootvy é 
vóuov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is é< míoreos: this has 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. où yáp écr. Stactod} “louSaiou te koi "EÀAqvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation it once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, 10; iii. 9; 
I Cor. i. 24; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. rr); they must obtain 
dtxatoovvm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

Š yàp aórós Kópios mávrov, cf. 1 Cor. xii. g. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings. It is better to take Kipuos mdvrwv 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Képtos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kvpios mávrov Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. ro, 11. 

TÀovrüv: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth, cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
Tois €Oveow evayyeXicacba TÒ dve£ixvíaorov mAoUrog TOU XpuaroU. 

Toùs émtKkahoupévous adtév. — émikaAeioÓa. ròv Kúpıov, or more cor- 
rectly éz«aAeio0at ró óvoua rod Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were oí émtxadovpevor TÓv 
Kuptov Or ró dvopa Kvpíov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, ó Kupsos, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 civ maou rois emKxahovpévors ró 
óvoua tod Kvpíov pôv "Incod Xpwrrov. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. más yàp ôs äv émkadéonrar. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.’ ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cwOjcera, cf. ver. 9 owbhon, 
IO carnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kópws is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. li, 16; x. 21, 
26 ; 2 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of vv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was it owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God's message (vv. 19-21). 


4 All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. 7 And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: * How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

16 But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. r) * Lord, who 
hath believed our message?’ 37 Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

** But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world?’ 

* Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand,’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ * Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (lxv. 1) that God's 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles), ~% And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God's unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) * But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached? '(v. 14). Answer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16,17). (3) ‘But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Answer. ' Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere. (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Answer. ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re- 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities. 


" 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (so Go.) making vv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.); some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips. The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle ody: so ix. 14 Ti oiv épotpev; 30; xi. I, IT. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration, 
* The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord '—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (oiv) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?’ 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ody to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. r, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 15 1 Tim. ii. r; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14, 15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

I. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the mâs of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himse!f) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. "The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the General 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, * Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them : a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

2. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have neglected 
God's method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(d&yvoobvres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. "There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.’ So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God's part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was odv émxadécwvtat. The word o», as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, M. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the future 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of émadéowvra is implied in 
vv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14, 15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates: émadrécovraa Ñ À B D E F G, TugTeúgaogu Ñ D D E F G P, 
xnpifwow QA BDE KLP. In the case of dxovswow there is a double 
variation. N°A?(A /atet) B and some minuscules read åxovowow ; NDE F 
GKP and some minuscules read dxovcovra; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd. Theodrt. and the TR. read dxovaover, Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dovcovat 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen ag 
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a corruption from áxojcovrat, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. d«o¥cwow, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


od oók Txoucav: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ oë is for eis robrov ob: and as drove 
rwos means not ‘to hear of some one, but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking, it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ's 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that oš may be for óv, and the passage is translated 
*of whom they have not heard'; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, oó — where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. knpúwow. The nominative is of xypícovres, which is implied 
in kgpvacovros. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

KaQas yéypamrat, Qs ópaiot of mó8eg toy evayyedLonevwy éyabd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet's words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are ®paio in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish eipyyy 
(Eph. vi. 15 ró eùayyéňtov rìs eloñvns) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (rà dya0d) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially dicaoovyn.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ds pato: of móBes rv edayyedtCouévow dyaba: the 
TR. inserts trav «iav. eipnyny after of móbes. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NA BC minusc. 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
lren.lat. Hil. aZ. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads dxojy eipjvrs, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads óya6á with À B C D E F G P, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has zà á'ya6á with N etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mápeua ds &pa ¿ml rv 
òpéwv, ws mó0es ebayyedrCopévov doy eipnyns, ws evaryyeAcCopevos ayadd. 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 


16. GAN’ où mávres. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
où márvres is a meiosis; Cf. ri yap el nriotnody wes; (iii. 3). 

úmńkouvgav, like úmeráyņoav (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 6o0A0i dore d imaxojere . . . 
Umrnkovcare 0c èk xapdias eis ôv mapeddOnre. 

TO edayyeAlw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

*Hootos yàp déyer x... ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With yáp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. 1. Kéópre, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. "A 

ákoj: means (x) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?! In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, *faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
pij oix ïjkovoav is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes vv. 14 and Is the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. ipa Jj nions. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sia $/paros Xpioroü: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 rà 
pipa ths miorews Š knpúooopev. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpiorod is the reading of NBC D E minusc. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—0«oü of N° A D be K L P al. pler., Syrr., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. ààÀà Myo: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On pi o? see Burton, M. and T. $ 468. 

pevoüvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.); cf. ix. 20. 

eis mácav Tiv yv k.r.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it ? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘ compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
ee had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 
ol it. 

19. &ÀAà Méyo, ph lopahd odk yyw; a second excuse is suggested : 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed ?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of 'IcpajA? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied 'IepaÀ would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, epi d€ rod "IaparjA déya, p) oix éyvo ; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with gn oi« #<oucav, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pjya Xpioroô, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel' are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvoobvres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel's zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

mpatos Mwofjs. eùbùs Mosis. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

¿yQ mapalnddow spas x.T.À.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 21 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (ipas is substituted for avrovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God's jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel's jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Hoatas Sè ámoroAgd. St. Paul's position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah lxv. r according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26. 


B D* F G with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add é twice before rois, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does not occur is 
MAC D**ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds Sè róv "lopajA Me: x.rA. This citation (Is. Ixv. 2) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience. 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: vv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in wv. 
18-21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked à ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow (x. 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
GAN’ ob mávres Omñkoucay (v. 16), dÀXà Aéyo, pù oùk fjkovcav ; (v. 18), 
pj "lepajA oix éyvw; (v. 19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: *'Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answer 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon." 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul's Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O. T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veteris Testamenti locis a Paulo Apostclo 
allegatis), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O. T. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. r9 = Job v. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul's quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 15 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St, Paul adopts all the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O. T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not * historical' in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O. T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul's interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul's use of the O. T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O. T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N. T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O. T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. "The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions. There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N. T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O. T. *As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, $e. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N. T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O. T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent, 
Running through the O. T., in the books of the Law as well as ir 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice," here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove; or rather one side of the truth, The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways. The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O, T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages ; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O. T. and fulfilled in the N. T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul's exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O. T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N. T., which interprets the O. T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament. 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veteris Testamenti locis a Paule 
Apostolo allegatis, Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alten Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und speciell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
Tao] M*Calman), Zhe Old Tesiament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETE. 


XI. 1-10. 7srael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; is it therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there is a remnant that shall be saved. 


1 The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. ?*No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. *So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. "Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message :—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: “that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

TIt is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel's history. “Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. ° And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘May their table be their 
snare? It is just their position as God's chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. *°‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-36. St. Paul has now shown (r) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 


there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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1. Myo ov. This soméwhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. rr seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aéyc of x. 18, 19. 

p3j &émócaro ó Ocàs tév Aaóv adrod; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?' "The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of ó ©eós and rà» Aaóv a?rov. Israel is God's 
people and so He cannot reject them.  7?sa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandi continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O. T. "Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise oix dmócera Kúpios 
Tóv adv avrov occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O. T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

pA yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

kai yàp k.r.A. These words have been taken in two ways. (I) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul's tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving *the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.) Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. r). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

*lopanditns x... Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5. 

ôv mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after 7dv Aadv airo), has tha 
support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2. 


2. ox árócoro. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

ôv mpoéyve. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew ; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aaós different from that in ver. 1. The word mpoéyve may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean *whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand. So ywooxew in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 úpâs 
€yvov ék macav tav pvddy ths yos. And in St. Paul r Cor. viii. 3 eè 
8é tis ayan róv Oeóv, obdros éyvwotat tm’ avrov. Gal. iv. 9 viv 8€ 
yvóvres Ocóv, paddov 8€ yvoa6évres td Oeod. 2 Tim. ii. 19 &yvo Kúptos 
robs évras aitov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoywógkew it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.’ This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Aol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpdéyrwors is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii 23), and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

fj ox oibare: cf. ii. 4; vi. 3; vii. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says. The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

èv "HM: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah. The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2. col. r, fol. 4. col. 2 id quod scriptum est apud 
Afichéel, referring to Is. vi. 6. So Taanijoth, ii. 135 Aboth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c. 95. Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) Méye yap èv rais 
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dpais, referring to Gen. iii15. The phrase émi rìs Bárov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 145 Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the emi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, év"Exropos dvatpéact, 
ev Hy (See Fri. Delitzsch ad /oc., Surenhusius, BígXos xaraddayis, 
P. 31. 
évrvyxávev: ‘he accuses Israel before God. The verb év- 
rvyxávew» means, (1) ‘to meet with, (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) *to converse with,' *plead with, Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (imép twos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
or against some one («ard rwos), and so (4) definitely “to accuse’ as 
here and r Macc. xi. 25 «ai éveróyxavov kar abroü tives ävopot tay èk 
Tov cOvous: viii. 32; X. 61, 63. 
The TR. adds Aéyov at the end of this verse with N*L al. pler., it is 


omitted by NFABCDEFG?P min. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh., and most 
Fathers. 


8. Kópie, tods mpodytas x... The two quotations come from 
r Kings xix. ro, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God's 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rovs 
mwpojíjras gov ámékr&vav to which there was most analogy during St. Paul's 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Dial. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX : Kai yàp 'HAías 
mept ópüv mpds Tov OcÓv évrvxávow oÚTos Aéyer Kúpie, ToUs mpodijras gov 
ámékrevay kal rà Ovotacrhpia cov karégkayav Kaya bmeAelp0nv pdvos xal 
(grobc. thy Wuxñv pov. Kal ómorpivera: abrQ, "Eri eloi pov émramoxiouo 
&vàpes, of o0 ¿kayay yovy Tjj Baad. 

4. ó xpnpatiopds: ‘the oracle.’ An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. 5; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xenuari(ew meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘to 
consult,’ ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation'; and so finally (4) of an oracle *to give a response, 
taking the place of the older xoáo; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpnparıobévres kar óvap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7: cf. Jos. Ant. V. i. 145; X. i. 
3; XL ii. 4. From this usage of the verb xpypari¢o was derived 
xpnuarwuós, as the more usual xpyeuós from xpáe. See also p. 173. 

Tñ Báo: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, doc. 
cit.) for the LXX +ë Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for * Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii. 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aicydvy 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute alo X/v7 in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qe»? the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural vais occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Afonatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft sw Berlin, 1881, 
p. Gor ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for karaAeío 
is substituted xaréAcroy égavrQ, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


b. ottws oÜv. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Aposile’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Ketupa (on the orthography cf. WH. ii. App. p. 154, who read 
Aiuua) ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N. T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant,’ The usual word for that is rò karaAeif6év. 
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xaT éxXoyhy xápuros.  Pfédicate with yéyovev. ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour.’ This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ei S€ xápuri w.t.A. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God's people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

émei ñ xdpts otxére yivetar xdpis: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace. Gratia nisi gratis sit gralia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yivera: xápis adds el 82 ¿£ Epywy, obuéri or? xdpis* ¿mel rò 
Epyov obkéri éativ épyov with N* (B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
B reads el 8e ¿£ Épyov, obkéri. xápis* ¿mel Tò Epyov obkéri orè xáps. The 
clause is omitted by N* A C D E F GP, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-latt. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


7. ti ov; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
vv. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

$ Sè exAoyh: ie. of éxAekrot, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

oi Šë Momot émopóÓqcav: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God's punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God's 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in xarzpruzuéva 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
imrawav in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mwpów (derived from mépos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 52; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 14: while the noun mópocis occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (wemmpavra 
yap dd dpyijs of épOadrpoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mwwpós, ó rvAós: METMPWTAL, TETUPAMTAL : 
Hesychius, wenwpwpévot, TervpAwpévor) and the Latin Versions (excaecati, 
obcaecati). It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
mnpós (see on karavüfews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305); although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ Al- 
though the form mpéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. kaÜüs yéypanrat. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of àé Momoi émepó6geav by quotations from the O.T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law of 
God's dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul has made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 «al oùe Ed5mxKev Kúpos ó Oeds tyiv xapüív elðéva wal 
dpOarpors Bréwey kat Sra dxoverv tos THs ?5épas Tavrys. Is. 
xxix. 10 rı menórucev dpas Kupios mvedpart karavü£eos : cf. Is. vi. 9, 1o 
ákoj åkoúgeTe kai où pù cvviTe kal BAérovres 8A éyere xal où pù fone. 
...kal ¿lma “Eos móre, Kópe; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 
mveüpa xatavigews: ‘a spirit of torpor, a state of dull insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 

The word «aravugis is derived from xaravicoopa. The simple verb 
yúggo is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint.’ The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
10 (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. r; and so Acts ii. 37 
kateviynoay Tn Kapdia of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 à ráAas ¿YQ óri karavévv uas ; Dan. x. 15 édwxa TÒ mpdcwmdy pov 
mì Tiv ynv kal xarevvynv, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun xarávvéis appears to occur only twice, Is. xxix. Io 
mvevpa karavüfeos, Ps. lix [lx]. 4 olvov naravigews. In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb vvcra(w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘ be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of piela was influenced by its resemblance 
to épis (cf. ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


fos THs ojpepov ñpdpos: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen's speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness, 

9. kai AaBid Adyee k.r.À.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. lxviii 
[Ixix ]. 23, 24 yevnÜjro 1 rpánc(a avràv évómov abràv els mrayí0a, kal elg 
dvramóDoci Kat oxdvdadrov' oxoticOnrwcay <... (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii] 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. ‘Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle's days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

ñ Tpárela aórüv: ‘their feast? The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

exávBaAor: ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

åvranóðopa: Ps. xxvii [xxviii] 4. ‘A requital, ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. cxoticO4twoar x... * May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu: 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z. f. 
w. T. 1872, p. 455; Michelsen, 7%. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; E. T. ii. 154). Itis suggested that d:amay7ds is inconsistent 
with ver. rr ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, érra«cav, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9 If 
we omit vv. 9, Io we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intro- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel's 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice,’ contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved. 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (ii. 
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12, V. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; viii. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9713) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes .. . Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. "There is a true stock left. *Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. It 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israels history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel's unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah's time, as in Isaiah's time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the * Remnant' is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel's history. No church or nation is saved ez masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Theologie des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL. 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not comblete, nor 
will it be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee ts the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent is 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


1 The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. ™And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings ; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? "In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles, It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, “and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. “And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

** But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. "For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. !*Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
? But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in? ° I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
3! It is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. * Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ° Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. 1 so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so. It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

Aéyo oüv. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel's guilt in ix. 3o-x. 21. 

ph €rroucav, tva méowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Mumgutd sic offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? fva expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in ézrawa» (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25; James ii. 10; iii. 2; 
2 Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by oxdvdadov of ver. o. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraíew 
and meceiv ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence sécecw is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaríexvoe yàp ém abris ù dvopía, xal 
meceirat kai où p) Sdvnrat dvactqva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 &neaev bre movnpòv 
TÓ "TÓLa avrov, Kai oUk avaoryoerar: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with Zrrawar 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
P. 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose ; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxer use. Evans says “that (va, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (I) mal (in order that he may go), (2) definitive (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbatzt (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make (va in all cases mean ‘in order 
that. In r Thess. v. 4 ópeís 0é, ddeA@ol, oùe orè èv oxdta, va fj pépa 
buds ws kAémTys karaAáBg, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
purpose of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 
In 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 «atpós cuvectadrpévos ¿gr(, TÒ Aovróv iva Kat of ExovTes 
yuvaikas ws pi) éxovres Wat, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words iva «al of Exovres #.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which ó xaipds cuveoradpévos gri. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as érwpw@noay then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written émracar, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


ph yévovro. St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

TQ aórüv wapantépart: ‘by their false step, continuing the 
metaphor of Zrrauav, 

Å cwrypia Tots éÜvecw. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii. 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

eis tò mapol4Aócat aðroús: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.’ This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy "Ey mapa{jhoow ps én’ oùk Over. 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 

Y 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles. Eira karaexeváta, Ori 
TÓ mTaiopa aùrôv Sindy olkovopiay éepydtera’ ta Te yap €bvn dyrevodyes 
kai avtovs 0€ mapaxviCoy kal épeÜi(ov émorpépet, ur) pepovtas rr» ToaavTHY 
rà» éÓvàv tun», Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 


entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

TÀoüros kócpov: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 ó yàp aùròs Kópuos 
mávrov, TAOUTOY eis mávras Tots ézikaNovpévovs avróv. 

TÓ ğTmpa aórQv: ‘their defeat, From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (rapázropa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


firTypa occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 ol 8% v«eaviloko 
covra els fjrrzpa, mérpa yàp mepiAn~Ojcovta ds. xápakı kal HrrnOhcovTa: 
and in 1 Cor. vi. 7 #57 uiv otv óXos Frrnua bpiv tcTw, bri kpipara Šxere 
Hed’ éavrQv, The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It can 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ im that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect.’ The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAjpwya exact. 
But as Field points out (Ożium Norv. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 


giving rrypa the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment.’ 


Tò whypopa aórüv : ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number.’ See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of mAfpwya has still to be ascertained. r. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -pa formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
a concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb mTAnpoov 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘to fill, (ii) ‘to fulfil’ or * complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word mAfpwya from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N. T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
2. A somewhat different view of the termination -pa is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on I Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm. (part of which is 
quoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense id quod 
implet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society's Eny. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘concrete’ would most adequately express the normal meaning of the 
termination. 
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13,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words tiv 8 Ayo «rd, in 
the argument? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. rr runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of pé» ov (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take oĉ» in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain uév by supposing an anacoluthon. 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (uév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ's name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel" Winer and others find the antithesis in 
et mos mapa(;Aócoe. But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pev oóv. The usage at any rate in the 
N. T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speakers 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the oóv may signify then or therefore only when 
the ué falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming 3é or dráp, otherwise, as is pointed out, the ué, must 
coalesce with the oóv, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of pév oi» possible, 
unless the àé is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul's writings where pév oóv is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N. T. 
where ov in uv ov has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by é (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad /oc.). But (ii) further ovv is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires is not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows parenthetically how his love for 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy” Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13. ópiv $8 Myo xTM. The àé expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the óyiv is emphatic: * But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means, &c. 

é0vàv &nócrolos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7, 9; r Tim. ii. 7. 

Tiv Staxoviay pou 9of£áte. He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
I Cor. xii. 26 etre Sofaerat pédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
úpîv as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which occur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For ópiv 5é 
N A B P mznusc. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damasc. ; we find 
in C buíy oðv; while the TR with DEF GL &c. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
butv yap. Again uiv oùv is read by N A B C P, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damasc. ; 
pév only by TR with L &c., Orig.lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group D E F G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever uv ov or uevoür 
ye occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 
Rom. ix. 20: pevotvye Ñ À K L P &c., Syrr. Boh.; pèv otv B; omit al- 
together DFG. 
x. 18: pevovvye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 
I Cor. vi. 4: pèv obv most authorities ; F G yoov. 
vi. 7: piv obv ABC &c.; uév ND Boh. 
Phil. iii. 8: uiv oiv B D E F G K L &c.; uevoüvye N A P Boh. 
The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent iu 
preferring it. 
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14. ei ros tapalnddow. “ €t mos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. 10, rr). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
ckomüv, el mes occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. ro 
with the future. 

15. The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. I2, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in vv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God's people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom ; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

&moBoky: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpéeAryas. 

karaÀAÀay: kócuou: cf. vv. ro, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul's ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (xaraddayévres 
gobnodopeba): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul's ministry. 

mpécrnyis: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N. T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

Loi èk vexpüv. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xara\Aay) kócuov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 ó adeAgds cov otros vexpos jv, kal (noe kai droAoA os, 
xai eüpéÓn. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to x«araàÀayy. The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
ecrppía. lt gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schürer, Geschichte, &c. 
ii, p. 460; Jubilees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity. Zwoch li. r (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
* And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Sheól also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them : for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh. As in the latter part of this 
chapter St Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim eril assumtio Israel, quando iam et moríui vitam recipient 
ei mundus ex corruptibili incorruptibilis fiet, et mortales immortalitate 
donabuniur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dwapx} .. . éópaga. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dzapy?» $vpdparos LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it” By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the dzapyj is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul's argument given in ver. 28 dyaryroi da rods warépas. 

&yia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of ay:os, cf. i. 7. 

pita . . . wAdSot. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches. 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets ; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 * The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit: with’ the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine *“ Is.v.7; Ps. Ixxx. 8; and (of the Christian Church) in John 
xv. 1 ff. 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (fifa) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. vv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi xAábo) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock. 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The frst is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. rwés: a meiosis. Cf. Hi. 3 ri yàp €i nalornody rwes; Tuves de 
elne, mapapvÜoípevos aitovs, ós mohddxus cipnxapev, emet moÀÀQ mAcious ol 
amornoavtes. Euthym.-Zig. 
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ètekìdoðnoav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Enoch xxvi. 1 xai ékei£ev épadevoa eis ró uécov ris yrs, kai (os 
rérov nudoynpévoy, ¿v à S€évdpa €xovra mapadváDas uevoócas kal BAacrovcas 
roU Õévõpov ékkomévros. 

&ygiéNotos : ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eveagnus angustifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Watural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377. 

évexevtpicOns èv adtots: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process, Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 xai mapa giow evexevrpicbns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others,they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. ro, 
p. 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastrt similitudinem posuit, quo apud agricolas 
habetur, Illi enim magis olivam oleastro inserere, et non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mutato res magis causis, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

cvykowovós : I Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 ear rà 
Om ovykAnpovdpa Kal ovcowpa kai cuppéroxa tis émayyedias èv Xpiorĝ 
"Ingod dia Tov eüayyeAMov. 

Tis pibus THs medtyTOS THs éAatas: comp. Jud. ix. 9 xai etrev abrois 
ý eala, My amodcivaca rjv miórnrá pou... mopevcopa; Test. XII. 
Pat. Levi, 8 ó méumros xdddov pot dalas wre médrntos. The 
genitive ris midrytos is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 


root of the olive” Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 


The genitive ris mérnros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of xai after i(ns, as in Ne A and 
later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of 7s pi¢ns in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat, 


18. pù karakauxQ tév khddwv. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of ¢Aevdepia, were full of 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

où od thy fibav x... ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it is 
the reverse; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
hy virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épeis ody. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches (cdddo, not oi 
chddor) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. kaħôs. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith,’ 

21. ei yàp ó Ocós x.r... This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. * The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy?’ 


008€ cov delcerar is the correct reading (with N A B C P min. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (ze forte nec tibi parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) ufjmos 
ovdé cov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then $e(cerai was changed 
into pelonra: (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. 'The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpnorórns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


àroroula and xpyorérns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with & ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dmorouíav and xpyorérys: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @cod after 
xpnorérys is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


¿àv émpelrgs. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

xai oJ: emphatic like the éyé of ver. 19 * You too as well as the 

ews.” 

23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom ; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kai éxetvor Sé: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (mapa óseo) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the culivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyazgroi bà rods warépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Apoc. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: * Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but lovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (zb. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajjikra rabba, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c. 10). So Pesikia 1535 ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement’ (see Weber, Al/syn. Theol. 
. 280 f.). 
P Now, although St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 éàv wy émipeivoor rj 
morig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel's salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God's gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. "Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
human effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


XI. 25-36. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both Few and Gentile, shall enter the K ingdom ; 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Jews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


25 But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ's kingdom. * When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: *' he would in fact fulfil God's covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. g), a time when God would forgive Israel's sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. **In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; tut this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. ?* God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. % There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel's turn to be disobedient; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. * In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. ‘And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

ss When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. (Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. * Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. *% He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-36. St. Paul's argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. oò yàp Oéhw spas &yvociv: cf. i.13; x Cor. x. 1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
i 8; 1 Thess. iv. 3: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The yáp connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Pauls argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
point gained towards the end he has in view. 

TÓ puoripiov To0ro. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have reAeov, in Phil. iv. 12 
pepinua, in Eph. i. 13 ofpayitec6ac; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 TMavdov 
ovppvora, But whereas among the heathen guuorñpov was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (r Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

ivo pi) Fre tap’ éaurots ppóvipor : ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i. e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

èv éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of map" 
éavrois Ñ C D L &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 

from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. a1 of ouverol ¿y 

éaurois, Prov. iii. 7 pù (664 ppdovipos napa ceavT@. 

mdpwots k.r.A.: ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. ë< pépovs r Cor. xii. 27). 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. vv. 5, 7, 17), but here He definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is *until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

TÒ whijpwpa tov &0vàv: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i. e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. I2 Tò mÀñpena is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 quia quando peccavit Adam et decreta. fuit mors contra 
eos qui gignerentur,tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gui gignerentur, 
et numero illi praeparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
direntur mortui, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus mon vivet creatura 

4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Sion, numerum tuum e£ conclude candidatos tuos, qui legem Domini 
compleverunt: filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus qui vocatus est ab initio. 


eicéAÓ was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-41.) and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26. kal otw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. rr f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovre is to the sentence dypis ob k... We must not therefore 
make otro... oobnoera coordinate with TÓpocts eee yéyovev and 
subordinate to ór, for if we did so ovre would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul's meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

mas '"lepaA. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with rò 
m\npopa tev éÜvàv in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in vv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) mas must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
*Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. r Kings xii. 1 xai elme 
SagovjÀ mpds mávra 'lopajÀA: 2 Chron. xii. r éykaréÀure ras evrodas 
Kupiov kai mâs 'lopajA per’ abro : Dan. ix. rr Kai más 'IopajÀ mapéBncav 
Tov vóuov gov kal €£€kAwav roU p) dkovcat THs Paras aov. 
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awOhoetar: ‘shall attain the owrnpia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic owrpia being fulfilled by the spiritual cwrnpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dmà pépovs, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God's dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God's dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (rò sAjpepa ràv é&vàv) and 
the people of Israel (was "Iopand), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. kaðùòs yéypantat. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of ¿< Sia» for the évekev Zióv of the LXX. 
'The Hebrew reads *and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob. The variation 
apparently comes from Ps. xiii. 7, lii. 7 (LXX) ris 8dce ék Zi» ró 
corjpiov ro) 'IoparA ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. "The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Zrac/. Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 * R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19. Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. "There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without paralleL 
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Although later Judaism enürely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul's day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; lxvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house. Orac. 
Sibyll iii. 710 f. kai róre 8) voor waoat móňtes T epeovow . . . Ocre, 
megovtes ámavres emi xOovi MoTópesla dÓávarov Bacujga, Ücóv péyav 
dévaóv re, Ps. Sol. xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her. The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads k Sidv. If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

Š pudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. r Thess. i. ro. 

27. kal airy «.t.A.; ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. karà pèv TÓ eüayyéMov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world, This 
verse sums up the argument of vv. 11-24. 

éx0po(; treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

9€ Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom,’ 

xarà òè rjv éxdoyyvy: ‘as regards the principle of election :' 
‘because they are the chosen race. That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to ebayyéov. It cannot 
mean here, as in vv. 5, 6, *as regards the elect, i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With áyamqrot, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Stà tods matépas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were weli- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 

z 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

dperapédnta: 2 Cor. vii. ro. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, g, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

4 xMjeis : the calling to the Kingdom. 

30. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God's plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta- 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The ópeis shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter, 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer's 
mind. 

81. TG óperépo éMéev: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you! Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant. As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
TÔ Üuerépo dé go with edenOaor, cf. Gal. ii. ro; 2 Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


viv 86 ndrcnOnre Th ToúÚroy amebeig 
es Se 
T Üperépo édée tva kai abroi vüv édenOaas. 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second viv with éXen6o1, which should be read with N B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(A EF G, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous viv. 

82. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God's plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. "There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii. 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22 dÀÀà evv- 
éxdeoev 7) pad Tà mávra vm dpapríav, tva ñ érayyeMa èk micreas 'Inooù 
XpiaToU 9o; rois morevovor, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God's dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

guvékAewe yàp ó Ocds: cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 

cuvékhewe: Ps. lxxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cvvéxdewev eis poudaíav). Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

Tos mávras. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the zApepa ràv é6vóv and mas 'lopajA. All the classes 
into which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God's Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

83. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 


Marcion's text, which had omitted everything between x. 5 and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: o profundum 
divitiarum et sapientiae Dei, et ininvestigabiles viae eius, omitting «al 
yaoews and ds ávefepe)vgra Tà kpípara abrov. Then follow vv. 34, 35 
without any variation, On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. 518. 


Báðos: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Bd6os kaxóv, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate ; mAotrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; copias and yvóccos are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
vol3iegy: 

nod me Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), * unsearchable' ; kpíporo, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
xvii. 12 Own» alàvos £a rav per abràv, kal rà kpipara avro vmrébe£er 
avrots. 

ávefuyvtagTov: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv. 24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 aBvocwr re dvefiyvíacra . . . . avvéyerat mpoaráypaaw. : 

34. tis yàp €yvo k.t.. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also r Cor. ii. 16. 

85. 4 tis mpoéðwxev aŭt, kal àvramoBo0fjsera. aŭt; taken from 
Jobxli. 11, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris dvreorjcerat pot xal 
bropevet; The Hebrew (R V.) reads, * Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ ` It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to ó 8áfos mdovrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,’ 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (r) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
Se adtod indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis aúróy 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 


things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God's ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Jsrael which would be shown in God's own time, "There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Afoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur iudicium tuum? 
aut quis investigabit profundum viae tuae? aut quis supputabit gravitatem 
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ee 
semitae tuae? aut quis poterit cogitare consillum tuum incomprehensibile} 
aut quis unquam ex natis inveniet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae? . .. 
XX. 4 et tunc ostendam tibi iudicium virtutis meae, et vias (n investigabiles 
++.Xxi IO fu enim solus es vivens immortalis et [injinvestigabilis et 
numerum hominum nosti .. . liv. 12, I3 ecquis enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibus tuis, Deus, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
vitae? Quia tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas guas creavit dextera 
tua, et tu omnem fontem lucis apud te constituisti, et thesaurum sapientiae 
subtus thronum tuum praeparasti .. lxxv quis assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
tati tuae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationes 
fuas, quae sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
quis poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuae? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
renes mei per omnem horam quaerentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
investigare partem iudicii eius. et dixit ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
me Quomodo mon fotes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic mon poteris 
invenire iudicium meum aut finem caritatis quam populo promisi. 


The Argument of Romans IX-XI. 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic owrpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but * of God's 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election,’ Pob. 

It is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it tc 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply ; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle's argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles, —this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles, This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God's purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology to 
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the Epistle—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Biblical Essays, 
P- 325) expresses it, * of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world ; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history ; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(1) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance 
* Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world ; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law. It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him ; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history ; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men bas passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
Itis represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; itis embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
rght and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 
(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul's 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection.’ God did not will to redeem mankind ‘by a nod 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul's example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul's teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
end? The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times, 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, * until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in, has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, * What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?'—*the Jews '—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul's final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man. But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man bad not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul's 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God's purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Æt dixit 
ad me: Initio terreni orbis ef antequam starent exitus saeculi . . ., el 
antequam investigarentur praesentes anni, ed antequam abalienarentur 
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eorum qui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignati essent gui fide 
thesaurtzaverunt - lunc cogitavi et facta sunt per me solum el non 
per altum, ut et finis per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle's mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God's purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ * prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. ‘Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul's language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?'; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. *If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. ro). 
* Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by tby faith. De 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10), 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) * God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works ; ... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man's whole life and career; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality, —there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul's language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul's Epistles. * Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct ; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (apicaio . . , eipapuévg re kai bed mpoodnrovar 
mávra kal rò pèv mpárrew Tà Òikara, Kal pH, karà TÓ mÀeîorov émi rois 
dvÓpómo:s KeicOa, BomÜciv Bé eis £xacrov xai rjv eluapuévv D. Jib 
viii. 14; comp. 477. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIIL i. 3): and so in Pirgé A both, 
Hi. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. We are reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ul 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntia est multiplicativa bonorum in rebus gubernatis. Tillud ergo 
per quod mulla bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinet ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatis tolleretur, mulla bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla esi 
s£ homo libere non agit, tolleretur enim iustitia praemiantis et punzentis, 
sz non libere homo ageret bonum et malum, cessaret etiam. circum- 
spectio tn consiliis, quae de his quae in necessitate aguntur, frustra 
tractarenlur, esset igilur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluntatis libertas (26. lxxiii). And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: pazet eliam quod non sic idem 
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effectus causae nalurali et divinae virtuti attribuitur, quasi partim 
a Deo, partim a naturali agenti fiat, sed totus ab utroque secundum 
altum modum, sicut idem effectus totus attribuitur instrumento, el 
principali agenti etiam totus (1b. lxx). See also Summa Theologiae, 
Pars Prima, cv. att. 5; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, Os the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy, They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind... . The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths." 


(3) We can but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. "The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God's mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete mora 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. r or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1); 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiiij in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv-xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1)a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. r, 2) ; (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dyamn (9—21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1—7); (v) a special exhortation to àyázz, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritual 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapovoía (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion : 9, 10a, 
I2, I4b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéypanrra 
is naturally cut off and a yáp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. 7. Kanons, p. 518; Tert. ado. 
Marc. v. 14). 


l. rapakaAó oóv. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. r; 
1 Tim. ii. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the oĉv refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation. But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. rr) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Sid rdy oikripuüv tod Oco. Cf. 2 Cor. L 3 ó marñp rà» olxripuóv. 
Oixripusés in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12) ; the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 oi 
oleripuot gov moddoi, kópie, odddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundanily merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

Tapaortioat: a tech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Anz. IV. vi. 4 Bapots re éxéAevacev émrà Əe(uac@a 
tov BaciMéa, kal rocovrovs raópovs kai xpiods mapactiva. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ * present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ inthe temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. Paul 
presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting His 
Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. vi. 13 ff.). 
In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which is one part of 
sacrifice) is present. 

TÀ cópara pôr. To be taken literally, like rà uà dudv in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rod vods in ver. 2. “Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ 
Our members are to be dma Suatocirys rë Ged (vi. 13); our bodies 
(zà eópara) are to be péAn Xpuorod (1 Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (7. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (7d. vii. 34). : 


There is some doubt as to the order of the words eùápeorov TS @eë@. 
They occur in this order in Ne B D E F G L and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; +ë Oe eù. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usud 
expression, but St. Paul may have written r9 G«Q «i. to prevent ambiguity, 
for if T9 @e comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with wapagrijcar. 


votar Lócav : cf. vi. 13 mapaornoare éavrois rà Ocà, Òe ex vexpüv 
(àvras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

&yíav, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain, 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. a 


ux 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is fyacpévn év Tl», ‘Ay 
(See on i. 7. 

eüápecrov TQ O«ó: cf. Phil. iv. 18 8e£ápevos mapà "Exappodirov rà 
map tpav, óc py eiwbdias, Óvaiav Bexrtjv, ebdpectov 76 Əe@ : Rom. xiv. 18; 
* Well-pleasing to God? "The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God : cf. Ps. li. 16, 17. 

Thy Xoyucv hatpetay pôv. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, $ lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Aéyos), i. e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. 1 Pet. ñ. 5. The writer of Zest. XII. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with PhiL iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpospépovos à¿ Kupig ĉopiy eiwbias 
Aoyikrv Kat dvaipaxroy mpoapopay, 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: éri vj @ucía xai Aecrovpyia 75s micreos vpov Phil. ii. 17 ; 
ösp) etwdias (Lev. i. 9) Phil iv. 18; dopq 2 Cor. ii. 14, 165 Aer 
roupyds, lepovpyovvra, mpoopopd Rom, xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 
p- 386 sq.). 

2. e Lp i. . . . perapopóboücte, * Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature, On the distinction of eyja and poppy preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. ñi. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but Je transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fashion, 
but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, not needing 
the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which no sooner 
appear than they go to naught. For all these things, even before 
they come’ to light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest the 
fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form’ — 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (ova xn 
parilerbe, petapoppotcbe) in this verse, B L P all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against A D F G (X varies}. The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 

TG aióv. roúre, ‘this world,’ ‘this life, used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpóvos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, aidves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schürer, $ 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 ore & voire 
TỌ alan obre év TH péàovre: Luc. xx. 34, 35 of viol rot alavos rovrow 
: Aa 
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. . . ol 88 xarakiwbévres TOD aldvos éxelvov Tuyet : Eph. i. 21 où póvov e 
r@ alô rovro GANA xal é TÔ pedrdrovre. So Enoch xvi. 1 péxpes )uépas 
redetdoews Tis xpiceos Ths peydAns, €v Ñ ó alàv ó péyas TeAea ra erat. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which oi 
dpxovres rod alvos rovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
ó Baoeùs rà» alóvev (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, ałóv like xéopos in 
St. John's writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 é< 
rod alóvos rod évecrüros movnpod: Eph. ii. 2 mepterarvarte xarà TOY 
alüva roð Kéopov rovrov: and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 é rois alôoı 
rois émepyopévoi)) came the expression els rots aldvas (xi. 36), or 
alüvas rà» alóvov to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form els ràv aléva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like aiówos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘lam, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity, and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TÑ dvaxawdce tod voós: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf, Tit. iii 5 dia Xovrpo? Tra wyyeveatas 
kal dvakawóceos Ilveügaros 'Aytov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii, ro. On 
the relation of dvaxaivwors, * renewal,’ to maduyyeveria see Trench, Syn. 
$18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a vods capxds (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(1 Cor. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdtew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. i. xo. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

Tò Onpa Tod Ocoó, K.T., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God's will” This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong is 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. 


8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Stà tis xdpitos x.r.X. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

mavtt TQ Óvr. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
Groen community, for every one (ékáere) has some spiritual 
gift. 

RB ómepópovety, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words imepppovelv. . . ppoveiv. . . ppoveîv . . . cwhpoveiw. The 
$poveiv «is ró cwppovetv would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the dpdvnya rijs capxós (viii. 6). 

éxdotw is after pépie, not in apposition to savri rH óvr« and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
r Cor. vii. 17. * According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. Two points are emphasized, the diversity ékdor@ 
+ + + pérpov, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
I Cor. vii. 7 GAN Exaoros iov exer xdpicpa ék OcoU, Ó pév ovres, ó 06 
ovros, 

4, 5. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: itis an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
I Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 16 82 xa’ ets. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 «fs xa@ eis: John viii. 9: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 xa eis 
dé ràv pňov: Lucian Soloecisia 9; Eus. H. E. X. iv, &c. eis kaf 
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sls was probably formed on the model of év kaĝ &, and then «aĝ 
els came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-13. Zxovtes Šë xapiopara, x.rÀ, These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopéy, 
a comma being put at péAn, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow ; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
£xovres 0é suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
xarà rijv dvaXoyíav rhs míoreos . . . év Th Qakovía, &c. Either they must 
be taken as dependent on Zxovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, * So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teacher 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate *having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,' &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions év rf Scaxovig are very otiose if they merely qualify €xovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout. 

6. Kata thy ávaloyíav tis miorews (sc. mpopyrevoper). The 
meaning of mícrees here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man's 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that is in him, If he be eó$pev and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes miorews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mioms in ver. 3, and gives a sense to dvaXoyíay 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

7. 9uaxovtay, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.’  &xovía was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
opposition to zpo$rreía, d:dacxahia, mapaxdnois seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

ó S:8dcxwv. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
€xetv 6iSacxadiav would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. ó peraðıðoús: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 pera&idoUs, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 à:a&8oós is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. X ZT. Patr. Iss. 7 mavri 
avOpare ddvvopévm avvearéva£a, kai rrax@ peréðwka Toy dprov pov, 

Gmhétns. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zesz. 
XII. Patr. Issachar, or wepi árAórgros. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (dmAdrns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man's life, but I walked with a single eye (êv dmAdrnri éfpOadyav). 
. . « To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (4mAérns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 árAo?s) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (o2y imoypader) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (ámAórgr). 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
&xaiocóvy in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 49). Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘good’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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8 npoterápevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v. 17; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (r Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

8 é\edv. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully? The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
xxxii. (xxxv.) II év mdop déoe Adpwoor Tò moógomdy cov: Prov. xxii. 8 
dvdpa IXapóv kai Sdrnv eddoyet ó Ocds (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii, 46; v. 41; Phil i. 4, 18; ii. 18, &c.; 
1 Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xápispa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God's free favour (xápıs) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith. In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
rà xapicpara rà peifova (I Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (r Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapicpara include miraculous powers, but no 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St.Paul's meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
in the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of yapicuara and St. Paul's purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap. 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only yapíeuara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpopjra, ddSdoxaro &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the xapíecpara St. Paul is discussing 
a series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have xapíepara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have xapía- 
para. The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii. and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of xapiopara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances, The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zcal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or revengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil is the best requital, 


9. ñ dydn, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. diddoxov yap màs àv rà elpnuéva kKarop0o0e(n, enhyaye Tiv pntépa 
mavtav rovrov, Aéyo O7 rjv els dÀMjAovs dyárnv. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 1 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), àyázy is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. : 

dvundkpitos, Wisd. v. 18; xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dyámy); 
1 Tim. i 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (rioris); Jas. iii. 17 (9 Gvobev coda); 
r Pet. i 22 (fradedAgia). lt is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

&rocTvyoUvres : SC. čore as Zorw above, and cf. x Pet. ii. 18 ; iii, x. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyamüre dvuroxpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dro- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with KodAdpevor, 

TÓ morqpóv ... TQ áya0Q. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evil in him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. 7H $rradehdia, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
aydam, which is universal, $uiXa8eA $a represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cha: Pet. 49. Euthym. -Zig. adehpoi écre karà Tijv avtiy dia ToU 
Barric aros avayévynow kat dea roro avdykny &xere piradedgias. 

uddoropyor: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rovréore Oepuás. kal Ouamvpos obres, émíracig yap pias ñj 
eropyr, kal THs oTopyns mrávres adenors ý 7 pirocropyla. 

TÑ Tui K.T.À.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each accounting 
other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of true 
affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pevor is somewhat difficult; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem praevententes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponycioOa in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense of jyovpevor imepéxovras. So apparently RV. (— AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

ll. rj c70v95 ph ókvmpot, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On óxvgpós cf. Matt. xxv. 

26: itis a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &e.) 

To nveúpatı Léovtes: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘ And all 
things wil be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

TQ Kupiw BouAeovres. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Pauls mind. Kup‘ may have been suggested by mveúparı, just as 
below dioxew in one sense suggests the same word in another 


sense. 


£ 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of rupiy 
(NABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against xapw (DFG, 
Latin Fathers). Cf Jer. Zp. 27 ad Marcellam: iili legant spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. scio 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis haberi tempori servientes: quod 
non mihi videtur convenienter insertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from KG KPO being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v. 16 éfa'yopa(ópevow àv 
Kau pov. 


12. +ñ éXn(9« xalpovtes. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cfi Y Cor xu N 
‘Love ... hopeth all things.’ 

TH Odiper ómopévovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: sce I Thess. i. 6; iii. 
3, 15; 2 Thess. i. 4, 6; 2 Cor. i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 3; viii. 35. 

Tj Tpoceuxij mpockaprepoüvres: Acts. i. 14; ii. 42; CoL avaja- 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tals xpelats TQv åyíwv kowevoüvres. This verse contains twe 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one's goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With cowaveiv in this sense cf. Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rais pveiais (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod, (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis haberi: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: verum nos nec consuetudimem turbamus, nec 
veritati praeiudicamus, maxime cum wtrumque conveniat aedificationt. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quasi stipem indigentibus 
praebere, sed censum nostrorum cum ipsis quodammodo habere communem, et 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
tione eorum proficiamus, aptum. et conveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Mart. 
Polyc. xviii Zy0a dis Suvardv fjuiv ovvayopévois èv dyadArdoet Kal xapG mapéte 
ó Kúptos émireAetv T]v ToU paprupiov abrod juépav yeveOduov, els ve Tijv THY 
mwpon8Agkórow puyñu kal Tay peddAdvrwv doknciv Te kal éroisacíav : and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Amt. xiii. 9. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising from the confusion of yp and mn in 
& badly written papyrus MS. 
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éiXogeviav, From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.8; 1 Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. $ 1 
TÓ peyadronpenés THs pirogevias ópiv HOos: Š 10 of Abraham à síorw 
xai pudrofeviay €d66n atte vids èv ynpa: Š II dia duXo£evíav kal edoéBerav 
Aór éo@bn: Š 12 dia riot kai pirogeviay coby 'PaàB ñ mópyn Š 35): 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, The Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. r; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14. eddoyeite tobs 8uókovras. The use of the word didkew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xoípew perà xatpdvtwy k.r.. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
$ xlii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another, Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. Tò aùrò . . . $povoüvres, ‘being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. rr; Phil. ii, 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn such 

ride. j 
pay rà ójmÀQ $poroürres : cf. xi. 20; 1 Cor. xiii. 5 ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tots Tamewois: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb evvamáyev means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with rà úymAd and 
the meaning of tbe verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. ramewós is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: *make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte, Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them.’ 

pù Y(yeo0e dpdvipot map’ éavrois : taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 pù tobe $póvigos mapa ocavró. Cf. Origen non potest veram sapien- 
tram Det scire, qui suam stultitiam quasi sapientiam colit. 

l7. pydevt kakóv dvtt kaxod drodiSdvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; 1 Thess. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 
I Cor. xiii. g, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

Tpovoovmevot KoÀà évadtrrov mávrov àvÜpómov: cf. Prov. iii. 4, 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. 2r. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men? Euthym.-Zig. od mpds émide£w adda 
mpds Sidackadiav, kai Sore pndevi odvar mpdpacw ocxavdddrov, This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the rdávrev, as some 
would do. 

18. ei Suvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (rò èé óuàv). Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyamprot. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

9óre tónov tH dpyy, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God. 
Let God's wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. àÀAà mapaxepeire rìs ék8ucj- 
gews TÜ Ópyj To) Oeod, TH kpícew Tod Kupiov. The meaning of 3óre 
rórov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 pndé diSore rómov và diaBdr@, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 2 pyh means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: 8ére rómov is 
translated by some, * allow space, interpose delay, i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, *yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, 

yéypatrat yáp. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
XXXii 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense,’ rather than the LXX èv ñuépa éxducioews dvranodace : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. adda “Edy mewG ó éx0pós cou x... Taken from the LXX ; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of A N. The term dv@paxes tupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains, cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Non dicat peccator se non peccasse, quoniam carbones ignis 
comburel super caput eius qui dicit: Non peccavi coram domino et 
gloria ipsius. But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head'? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, * And the Lord shall reward thee,' im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be *overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good, which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, *the burning pangs of 
shame, which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fieri ut animus ferus ac barbarus inimici, st sential 
beneficium nostrum, st humanitatem, st affectum, st pietatem videat, 
compunctionem cordis capiat, commissi poenttudinem gerat, ef ex hoc 
ignis in eo quidem succendatur, qui eum pro commissi conscientia 
torqueat et adurat: et isti erunt carbones ignis, qui super caput eius 
ex nostro misericordiae et pietatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. ph vend ómà tod kakoü x.r.A, ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies' evil spirit by your own good 
disposition. A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul's object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence it must be obeyed. Obedience to it ¿s 
a Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 
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So too you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment ts God's ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers.) While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul's readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God's minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. 

v. 14) Merito itaque totam creatoris disciplinam principali praecepto eius 


conclusit, Diliges Proximum tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum si ex ipsa 
dege est, quis sit deus legis iam ignoro. On the rest of the chapter we have 


no information. 

l.m&ca ux}: cf. ii 9. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however 
privileged, and the question is treated from the point of view of 
individual duty. 

éfovotats : abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii rr; Tit. iii, r. ómepexoócats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of éfovciais: cf. r Pet. ii. I3; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

ómoraccécÓue. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
inoraccégÓo . . . rerayuév , , . dvrvragcópevos e , . Quarayj, and cf. 
xii. 3. 

où yàp “oru efoucia ..A. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as the 
gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all constituted 
powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns, or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. I, 3 dkovcare ody, BaciXeis, kal ouvere, 
padere dixacrat mepárov yis . . . Ste é8ó0n mapa tov Kupíov 9 kpármois 
úuiv kai ù Üvraareía mapa bWiorov: Enoch xlvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. II. viii. 7 rà moròv 
mapeew mao, pddtora Əë rois kparobcu* ob yap diya Oeo mepry(veatai 
rot ró dpyew. St. Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (NA BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for el uù id @cod. The Western reading dd @cod was 
a correction for the less usual expression (D EF G and many later MSS., 
Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be al 3¢ 
oUcat mó Oco rera'yuévai ciciv Ñ À BD F G. 

2. dore ó dytitaccdpevos K.T.. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiza—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

8. ot yàp dpxovres. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that * the state ' 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good. 

TQ Gya0@ Epyw: cf. li. 7 rois uév Kul bmonoviv fpyov dya0o0. In 
both passages épyov is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. t Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular T9 dyad épyw QAAà TQ kakQ is read by N A B DF G P, Boh. 
Vulg. (boni operis sed malt), Clem.-Alex. Iren.lat. Tert. Orig-lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read r&v dyaday 
épywv . . . kakQv. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 
dya0ocpy@, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. e gut facit 
bonum: but the antithesis with xax makes this correction improbable. 
Oers BE. . . €ouciay; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4, Ocoü yàp Sidkovds sti. Fem. to agree with é£ovoía, which 
throughout is almost personified. øo, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis ró àyafóv, ‘ for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

Tv uáxoipav. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
cnminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6. $ 85; Tac. Hrist. iii. 68; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

Exdixos eis dpyyy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath, namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God's agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. rg). The repetition of 
the phrase Geod duixores with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

5. &ó: rulers, because as God's ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, da rj» cvreidyow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. Sa toro yàp rai, sc. dd rj» evveigow : ‘and it is for this 
reason also. St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Aevroupyot, ° God's ministers. Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (r Kings x. 5; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Aerovpyós Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul's expression. 

mpockaprepoüvres must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Zell. VII. v. 14), ° persevering faithfully in their office, and 
eis aùrò Toüro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpoexaprepobvres, for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
& general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

TQ Tov $ópor, SC. dmairobyri. $iópos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; r Macc. x. 33), while ré\os represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$ófos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands; rij» honour and reverence paid to a ruler; cf. r Pet. 
ii. 17 rà» Oeóv $oBeicÓe àv Baci rere, 

A strange interpretation. of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Miors Sopia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. r), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man, but God alone’ (Bell. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 

ab 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:' ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:' ‘ He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil. Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at this 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero’s Quinguenntum. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God ; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘1 exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive pet of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which would himself deliver, in the as yet 

tized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 

concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 
lory and honour and power over all things that are upon the earth. Do 
Thon, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 
in it he emphasizes the Christian custom by combining the command to pray 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate yon and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him? (Clem. Rom. Ix, lxi; Polyc. ad Phil. xii.) < 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. 4207. i. 17; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii ; Theophilus, 
i. I1; Tertullian, Afo/. 30, 39, ad Scap. 2; Dion. Alex. af Eus. H. E. VII. xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Consz. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. 101). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 * Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civi: 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them. His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.” And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, *if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?' for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression *some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries. The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law ; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake, The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
The Church must influence the world by its hold on the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in that way, and not by political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There ts one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. 9 the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life. 

pndevi pndev peere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, * Pay every one their due and owe no man anything." 

ei pù TÒ dyamay &dAndous: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.’ Permanere 
famen et nunquam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim et quo- 
lidie soluere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. "This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of ójeQvere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

6 yàp åyarôr x.r.À. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. vópov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and God riørıs has been substituted for 
véuos, so between man and man dyám takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect meràņpokev implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after où kAéies in this verse où Pevdounprupnaes from the 
O.T. with N P &c., Boh. &c., as against A B D E F GL &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers. ¿> 7@ before dyanjoets is omitted by BF G. For acavróv of 
the older MSS. (N A B D E), later MSS. read éavróv, both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éavróv became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew text, 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS. 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7, 8; in Deut. B reads 
7, 6, 8 (the order here), AF 6, 7, 8. The order of Romans is that also of 
Luke xviii. 20; James ii. 11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


kat et tis répa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

évaxedadatodrar: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. ro of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapitulatro (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

'Ayanhoeis tov mAqoíov gou ós éavróv. Taken from Leviticus 
xix. 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called Sacduxós vópos. 

10. ñ dydan ... ook épydferar. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in r Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

mpwa, ‘complete fulfilment.” The meaning of zÀ. here is 
given by ver. 9 * He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (mewAy- 
pwxev) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAjpopa) of law. 


The History of the word àyám. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, piréw, dyanaw. Of these épdw with its cognate form 
čpapaı was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transferred to any strong passionate affection; q«Aév was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and children, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. ¿pav is combined with émi8vuetv and contrasted with QuAev as in 
Xen. Hier, xi. 11 dare ob uóvov pidroio àv adda xal épGo. One special use 
of ¿pes and épda must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic ¿pos was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of g:Aéw and dyandw much resembled that between amo 
and diligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 eptAnoare aùròv ds marépa kal Tyamqcare ds cùep- 
Yérmv; and John xxi 15-17 Aéye abrQ máÀu Sevtepov, Xíuow 'Iwávov, 
åyanĝs pe; Aéye abrQ, Nal, Kópte od oldas Šri PAG oe k.T.À. (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but pià éw 
occasionally, still more rarely åyaráw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of una affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
words. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. £páw and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word émióvuéo being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic épws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dial. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. CoA. 
II, P. 90; see Lightfoot, Zgnatius ad Rom. vii. 2). Between åyaráw and 
giAéw a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew JUN; pAéw about twelve times (Trommins), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to osculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man to 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in åyaráw fitted 
it better than $:Aéo for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. lxii. 5). dyandw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘ love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of åyaráw, it created 
a new word åyámņ. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epws had too sordid associations. Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; viii. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
1or2 times; Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles rr ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus. 1; Jeremiah 1; 
Ps, Sol. 1.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, piàéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John's Gospel) ; generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
ayamn. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dydmy is sometimes rendered by dilectio, sometimes by 
caritas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word caritas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. sub voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dyam7; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
éyand is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between pıàéw, dyandw and 
épdw, but between dám and émOvyia, The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity does 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms of human passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. ‘This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word åyárn is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O. T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Pirge 
Aboth i. 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. ; 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal, 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul, ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work. ‘ The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (Ecce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love. ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of 
it sacred with reflected glory. This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dyámy. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age ts flying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard of 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. ! 
kai todo, ‘and that too’: cp. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph, ii. 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

10v xatpév: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 ó xaipàs. ouvecradpevos ; Mark i. 15; and 
so ó karpòs ó éveorós (Heb. ix. 9). 

Sr Spa 95 x.t.. fn with éyepóva. The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

viv yàp ëyyúrepov x.r.A. * For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
öre émorevoapev refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original pâs (N A B C P, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for the sake of uniformity into uás (N° D E F G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). In ver. 13 
¿y (pisi kal. (pros is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read rà» Xpiordv 'lgcoüv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. mpoékoyev, ‘has advanced towards dawn. Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Dial. p. 277 d. 

The contrast of $mvos, vó£, and oxéros with juépa and ġôs finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

&moüópeÜa. The works of darkness, i.e. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f£); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sib. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized. 

13. edoxnpdvws mepurar/jcepev. The metaphor mepurateiv of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N. T. sixteen times. 

xdpots, ‘rioting,’ ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3). 46s the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. 

koiras kal doedyelats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts.’ 
"Opa Që ri rá kepá(ev pev yáp tes peOver, peOvav dé Koiraceras, 
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xora{dpevos 8€ doedyaivet, roD otvov rovrov rÜ mAnopovy muprododvros kai 
dvepeOifovros. Euthym.-Zig. 

14, évdcacbe tiv Kúpuov "Incoiv Xprorév. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

THs capkós with mpóvorav : the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
Vili. 12, 23 Arriput, aperui et legi in silentio capitulum, quo pri- 
mum coniecti sunt oculi meri: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mee ultra volui 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine huiusce sententiae quasi 
luce securitatis infusa cordi meo, omnes dubitationis tenebrae. diffu- 
gerunt. 


The early Christian belief in the nearness of the 
zapovoía. 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of * we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord'; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed tnat the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12 ; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, 21; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled, or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of man coming with power. On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lora produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principles which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. xii. 14. Matt v. 44. 

evAroyetre Tovs SidKovtas bpas d'yanüre Tous ¿x0pous buoy, kal mpos- 

ebroyei re, kal y) karapGo0e, evxeabe bmàp TaV Ouokóvrov Ons. 

Rom. xiii. 7. Matt. xxii. 21. 

ámóbore MAOL tds dpedds «.7.A. ámóbore otv rà Kaícapos Kaícapt, 

kal Tà TOD Oeo) TQ O«Q. 

Rom. xiii. 9. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 

kal el tis érépa. éyroAfj, ¿v Tory Sevrépa 82 ópoía arn, “Ayannoes 


TQ Ayy dvakepadaiotra, èv TH Tov mÀmGloy cov ws acavróv. ¿v TavTais 
, , , [j ^ 2 ^ “í 
Ayamjoes Tov wAgcíov gov ws Tats volv évroAa(s ÓXos ó vónos xpé- 
éavróv. para: kal ol mpodfjraa. 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount ; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew's Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistles, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus,’ 
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It is well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. ro = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, r Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e. g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; x Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39 ; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. rr, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N. T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Asssercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
ische Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed: 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul's teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and r Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
I Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus. 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARE 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.13. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience is too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples ; 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
jirmly that nothing ts harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It is not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work tn a brother s soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat is to incur 
guilt; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, few and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples, The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Ado. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. ro, and Origen (Comm. ins 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1. tov Šë &ácÜcvoüvra tH more: cf. Rom. iv. 19; r Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
IO, II; ix. 22. ‘Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

tmpochapBdveoGe, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship’ The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 ó marp pov kai ñ pitno pou éykarMróv. ue, 
ó 86 Kvpios mpocecAáSeró pe: SO in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 èv dyázy mpooeAdgero pâs ó Oeomórgs. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. 1 rods pewevnxdras é» rà 'IovUatopó. mpocAagóuevoi 
cvvjyayov eis éEaxtoxidiovs. These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
* All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

pj eis Staxpicers Siadoyicpay, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned.  àxpíces, from diaxpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
I Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits” d:ahoyopav 
means ‘ thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of &axpíceis is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) *not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) * not unto discussions of doubts’; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

és piv... 6 82 doGevGv. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. 5. The second ó is not for és, but is to be 

taken with &c6evàv. 

martevet, ‘ hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i. e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava éc0íeu ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables.’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

8. ó êgðiwv . . . ó $ë ph eoOiwy. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one ; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

ó Oeòs yàp adtdv mpocehdBero, See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4. od zis et; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 

ce 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

TQ idio kupie. Dat. of reference: cf. vv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. mimre: 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; erke (r Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In r Cor. x. 12 the two are contrasted, dare ó 
Ookàv éotdvar BÀ eméro u) néon. 

oraljcerat Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For dSuvare? (Ñ ABCD FG), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted Svvarés (P, Bas. Chrys), or Suvards . . . éorw (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For ó Kúpios (N A BCP, Sah. Boh., &c.) ó @eós was in- 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &c.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with +@ Kupig above. 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. ro, rr ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ Col. ii. 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ's; St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be tully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Jovinian. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.: non inter ieiunia et saturilaiem 
aequalia mente dispensat ; sed contra eos loquitur, qui in Christum 
credentes, adhuc tudaizabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here ôs uiv yáp with N A C P, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. ‘The «áp is 
omitted by Nc BD E F G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann. The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


xptver, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. Phil. p. 57 E is quoted. 
xapá, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

thnpopopeicbw. The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vos, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpodopelabw see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mAnpodopnOévres 8a rhs dyaordoeos, 

6. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

6 $povàv: ‘esteem,’ ‘ estimate,’ ‘observe.’ Kupiw, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

6 ¿cO(ov ... ó ph éc0(ov: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxapiotet to 
the Christian evxapioria? 

After Kvpíp pove? the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 


Chrys. Thdrt.) add «al ó ph $povüv Tijv jjuépav Kupiy ob ppovei, a gloss 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy ofthe 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
kai before ó éo@iav (TR. with some minuscules). That the words xal ó pì 
$povàv were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 


shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous xaí (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules). Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits xal 
ó ph tcbiaw . , . «bx. TH GEG: 66 omits ġuépay to juépav; minusc. 3 omit 
edie to Eadie. 


7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. odSels yàp . .. &mo0vñoxe.. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. 76 Kupío : * but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ's sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ's sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord's; Wetstein compares Pirgé Aboth, iv. 
32 'Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis Touro is explained by tva xuprevon. 

&néDave kai €Lnoev must refer to Christ's death and resurrection. 
@¢joev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (r) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (@pev xai droÓvrakopev of the previous verses ; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. ro, rr); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist é(gecev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpàv xai [Lóvrev, The inversion of the usual order is owing to 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, dz«6. xai 
é(no. For the xvpiórgs of Christ (iva kvpievo y) see Phil. ii. 9, 11. 

For Xpords the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads xal Xpirós. 
dré&avev xai E{noev, the older and most difficult reading (N A B C, Boh., Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by åréð. xai 
dvéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by ånéð. kai ávéar. xai àvé(goev 
TR. with minusc. (perhaps conflate); by ámé0. kai ávécr. xai (goev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by é(no. «al dwé0. wat dvéor. DE. Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od 86 ti Kpivers refers to 6 p) éa6(ov, W kai od to ó éobiav, 

TapacrqcópeÜ0a tO Bpatı tod Ocoü. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Katoapi 
ce dei rapaotnva. For Spa, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt, xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 
In 2 Cor. v. ro the expression is rovs yap mavras jas pavepwOjvae bet 
éumpoobev rot Bñuaros roð Xpiorov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking 6«o? of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpierós to 6eós. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@cod must be accepted as against Xpiorot on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God's judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

éfop.oAoyfjcera« TG Oeo, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning ; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 5o. 

(9 &yá, Xéyo Kúpos is substituted for xat’ évavrod duvdw, cf. Num. xiv. 28 

&c.; for ráca yA@ooa «.7.r. the LXX reads ópera: m. y. Tov Ocóv, 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If Oe be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kýpios to Ocds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ov is omitted by B D F GP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read itaque. For dwoe of the TR. 
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WII. read drodwoe with B D F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit 
(but Cyprian dabit). T$ O« at the end of the sentence is omitted by BFG 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Mnkért oðv . . . kptvopev marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

kpivate: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. r. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i. e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

TÒ ph Tor... TO GdeAHO . .. oxdvSahov. rðévar is suggested 
by the literal meaning of exávBaNov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
oxavOadov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord's 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6 f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. 9 f. 

mpóckogpa . . . fj should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 
Weiss points out, the fact that # is omitted in all authorities which omit Tp. 
proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. mpécxoupa 
would come in from 1 Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influ- 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

èv Kopie "Inood. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of év Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. rr); when doing 
so his formula is mapéAaBov årò roi Kupiov. 

kowóv. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 1 róv xowàv fiov Tm ponpnpevous : 
I Macc. i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 őri ovdérore éQayov may kowóv kai 
axd@aprov, 

òr éauro0, ‘in itself,’ ‘in its own nature,’ 

That ài' éavro is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of NBC 
also of 3 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, $ 7) supported by many later 
MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. Zn Domino 
ergo Jesu nihil commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sui dicitur, and 
Chrys. rj ovo @$moly obdiy åxáðaprov and (2) by the contrast with tẹ 
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Aoy{opévy. 8 abro), ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 
a correction. 


ei pi) TO AoyLopévw «.r. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. et yáp. The yáp (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

uetra. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wilfully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dróAAve). 

ómép oð Xpiotés &méOave. Cf. r Cor. viii. ro, rr. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food ? 

16. pij Bàaopnpeioĝw x.t.. Let not that good of yours, i. e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 ý eAevGepia pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. "The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church ; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4 Baowdela tod Oeo. An echo of our Lord's teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially r Cor. vi. 9, ro, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

Bocos kat mócis. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as to make a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ' (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Pauls idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. "They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘ righteousness’ and ‘peace’ and 
cio 2 
l seein x.À. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. 8:xa:oovrn therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing; eipjym is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians ; xapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii. 46 pereAduBavov rpodpns év àyaXMdce koi 
apeAdrnre kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. ‘The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (év roóre, not év roóro«), is Christ's 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdkipos Tots dvOpdmots, The contrast to 8^ac$zueisCo of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men.  3ó«pos, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oikoS8opíüs: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 mávra mpós oixodopny ywéoba, 
r Thess. v. 11 olkodopetre eis tov éva. 

õwkopev (Ñ A B F G L P 23) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction dimawpey (C D E, Latt.) D E F G add $vAd£opev after 
GAARAovs. 

20. katddue . . . Epyov keeps up the metaphor suggested by 
oikobougs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ’ Cf. 1 Cor. iii. g Qcod yáp éopev 
guvepyol, Oeo yeópyiov, O«o) oixodoun esre. The words eipg»; and 
oikodouj both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

Távra pév kaÜapá: cf. 1 Cor. X. 23 mávra ZËeoru, dXX ob mávra 
cVuQepe. mávra &£eariw, dXX. ov mávra oixodopet. 

&XAà kaxóv: the subject to this must be supplied from mávra, It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries)? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others)? In the former case &à mpoexónparos (on the X cf. ii. 
27, iv. I1) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

xaAóv : cf. 1 Cor. vii. r and for the thought r Cor. viii. 13 &:órep, 
ei Bpôpa akavüaM (e rov adeAPdv pov, où uù pdyw kpéa els rv alàva, tva 
pj tov ddeApdv pov cxavdadicw, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St. Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after mpooxénrea the gloss 4 oxavdarllera ñ dobevet with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (Ne B D E F G L P, &c., Vulg. Sah., Bas. 
Chrys.). They are omitted by N A C 3, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B; cf. xi. 6 


22. od m(oTu fv Exes. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (X A B C, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read fv éxes. The omission of v (D E F GL P 3, Vulg. 
codd. Syrr. Boh., Chrys. &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdpios «.7.A. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving — xpívov, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27. Soxipdge (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to * approve of after testing and examining. 

23. ó 88 Siakpwópevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

mav Bé Š oük êk mlotews, ápapría éotiv. iors is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin” This maxim (r) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of it in Augustine Contra Julianum 
iv, one passage of which ($ 32) may be quoted: Ex guo colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non ipsorum. esse, sed iliius qui bene 
utitur malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
quia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia faciunt voluntate: 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nisi fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, velis nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this timeithas been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘ When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything" The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin? So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omne quod non est ex fide 
peccatum est, id est, omne quod est contra conscientiam. 


On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, $ 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. I3 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

dpetdopev Sé. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. ot 8dvarot not, as in 1 Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baorátew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 ddAnvov rà Bdpn Bacrá(ere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be ¢épew, but Baerá(e«v seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq, 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. rr, lxvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. xiii. ọ; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. liii. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
in Christian literature, Ign. Ad Polye. x, Epist. ad Diog. $ 10 (quoted 
by Lft.). j 

pù €autois dpéoxew: cf. r Cor. x. 33 xa0àçs kdyó mávra mücu 
dpécko, u) (nrav ró épavroð ovupépov, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very simifar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. eis Tò dyabdv mpós oikoðopńýv : cf. xiv. 16 šu@y ró dyabdy, 19 rà 
tis oixodouis tis eis aÀAjAovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by oixodouy, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. ro 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; r Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The ydp after £«acros of the TR. should be omitted. For pôv some 
authorities (F G P 2, Vulg., many Fathers) read pôv. 


3. koi yàp ó Xpirós «rA. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

Kalas yéypamra. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
lxviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX), which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. ga in John ii. 17, ver. 9 b in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22 f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

ot óveiSiopot «7.4. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypdon, ‘were written before, in contrast with 7perépav: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypdpew for what is written as Scripture. 

SiSackadiay, ‘instruction’: cf. 2 Tim. iii. 16 máca ypapy 6eó- 
mvevoTos kai apeAumos mpós SidackaXiay. 

thy éXn(9a : the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power of endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
1 Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O. T. 
which underlies St. Paul's use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O. T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 


There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; èypáġņ (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for mpoeypagn ; 
wavra before els riv Hu. (with P); ris mapaxAnoews repeated after éxwpev 
(with Clem.-AL). The TR. with N° A L P 2, &c. substitutes mpoeypag¢n for 
éypdn in the second place, and with Cr DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harcl. 
omits the second 54, 


B. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

6 Dè eds Tis Ómopovijs xai mjs TapaKAyjcews: cf. ó Oeòs rìs eiphvns 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; r Thess. v. 23; Heb. xii. 20), ris Amides 
(ver. . 3) méons mapaxMjcees (2 Cor. i. 3), mdons xápwos (1 Pet. 
v. IO). 

Tò aùrò dpovetv: cf. Phil. ii. 2-5 mÀgpécaré pov rj» xapáv, tva rà 
aùrò hpovare . . . rovro ppoveire év ùpîv Ó kal êv Xp. iL 

xarà Xpioróv “Inoodv: cf 2 Cor. xi. 17 Š AaAà, où xarà Küptov 
Nard: Col. ii. 8 où xarà Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 róv xawóv ávÓpemov róv 
xara Oe)» xric&évra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point), These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

895 for boíp, a later form, cf. a Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18 ; ii. 25; 


Eph. i. 17 (but with variant à&y in the last two cases). Xp. Ino. (B D E G L, 
&c., Boh. Chrys.), not 'Iyc. Xp. NA C F P 3 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


dem Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

éuovp.aSóv, ‘with unity of mind” A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

tov Ocàv kal marépa ToU Kupiou pay noo Xpiroü. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; r Pet. i. 3. In 
Col, i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is rà O«ó marpi 
ro) Kupiov tay `I. X. Two translations are possible: (r) * God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ' (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while marhp expects some 
correlative word, Geés is naturally absolute; and that ó O«ós xal 
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warnp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 érav mapadidoi rhv Baoe 
Aeíav rà. Oeĝ xai warpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, * The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 ó Oeòs 
roð Kupiov quay I. X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

816 mpochapBdverbe &dAnAous x.r.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them ; so 
St. Paul probably said úpâs, not pac. The latter he uses in ver. r, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘ strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On à cf. Eph. 
ii. r1; 1 Thess. v. 11: on mposAapfávec6e see xiv. I, 3. 

bpás is read by NAC E F G L, Vulg. Poh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; fjuás 
by BDP2. B is again Western, and its authority on the distinction between 

jpas and ópás is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 


pp- 218, 310). 


eis 8ófav Ocoü with mposceAáBero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God? As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil ii. 11 the object of 
Christ's glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God's glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (& ver. 7; Myo 
yáp ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidkovoy ... mepvrops: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), i.e. to 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 S:axdvous Kawijs diabyxns. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
* born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvii. 
I-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, ro). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews émép dAndeias to preserve God's consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles imép éAéovs for God's loving-kindness. 

yevevjcba, which should be read with N A E L P 3 (yeyevvijo0e) ; it was 


altered into the more usual aorist *evéc6a. (B C D F G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with dofaca. 


tas émayyeMas tov matépwv : cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. ta 96 Evy... 8o£áca.. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Xéyə 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast imép éAéovs with tmép dAndcias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between BeBardoat ras érayyeMas and rà Z0n So£á- 
oa: and hence (2) rà 86... vn... odara should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ró and co-ordinate with BeBaaoa (Gif. Mey. 
Lid, Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, ies on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). 

Kalas yéypomra. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

Sud ToüTo w.r.N.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 5o. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. e£opodoynoopat, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. rr. 

10. EdppdvOnre x.r.À. : from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, * Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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1l. Aivetre kr: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


There are slight variations in the Greek text and in the LXX. For rávra 
Tà č0vn Tov Kóptov C F GL have rv K. r. r. Z. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX.  irawecároav is read by NABCDE Chrys. (so LXX AN 
aivecdtwoay) émawéoare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 


12. “Eorat 4 fila x.r.A.: from Is. xi. ro, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation follows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) * And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

18. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 Ocós ris éXn(8os : cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

méons xapas kal eipyvyns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On eìphvn see i. 7. 


For zAgp&ca: (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant Anpopophoa. 
B reads ¿y vácp xdpa xal elpjvp and omits eis rò mepicaebew : the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEF G omit 
¿y TQ morevev, 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Romerbrie/, pp. 81-100. 


What sect or party is referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.) In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to *things offered to idols, or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine's flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. À second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul's 
language he clearly represents the *strong' as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (Haer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is possible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul's 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (Rom. and Eph., p. 27 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/udazstic 
Christianity, p. 128): * There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church. 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. "These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, *respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and fulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.’ Unfor- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presented 
just the solution required by all that he notices. * There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy. ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience. He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul's object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables, he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

pd 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness, When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of ó $povó» rjv ńpépav, ó py écÓiov he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. 21 he says: 'It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which thy brother is offended, he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother, He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: * Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (1 Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, * Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years YE 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. "There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God's judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man's conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
ees matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
ie 
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XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
Í am unacquainted with your goodness and decp spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

ménevopat ŠZ: cf. viii. 38, ‘ Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church.’ 

kal adtds yè mepi Guay, Ort kal adrot: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘ And not I inquire of others to know, 
but Z myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peoroc: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with memdnpo- 
pévot. 

adons yvéoews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety? Cf. 
I Cor. xiii. 2 xal éàv €yw mpodnre(ay xai id +à pvotnpia mdvta xai 
nacav Thy yvàcw, kai ¿Qy Eyo mücav rijv miotw k.T.À. yvôos is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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Tj: is read by NBP, Clem-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
ACDEFGL, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 


dyaSwowrns: cf. 2 Thess. i. rr; Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or *uprightness' in contrast with 
raxia, as in Ps. li. (Hi) 5 qyarqoas xaxiay iwép dyaÜecivnv: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyaéés of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with ysors, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -ovy are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. In the N. T. we have éAequoctvy, doxnpoctivy, aywotrn, iepwotrn, 
peyadwotvy : see Winer, $ xvi. 2 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Burdpevot Kal ddAx ous vovQereiv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
that he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. I1 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position." 

15. roMigpórepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was dzà pépovs, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi 12 ff, 19; viii 9; xi 17 ff.; xii. 3; 
xiii 3 ff, 13 f, xiv.; xv. r, have been suggested as instances. 

éravapipyjoxer. Wetstein quotes éxacrov juà», xaizep dxpiBas 
Sora, óues €marvauvicat Bothouas Demosthenes, Phil. 74, 3. The 
&i seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory.’ 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything which 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

Bud riv xápw thy Bo8ctcáv po. On St. Paul's Apostolic grace 
cf. i. 5 Ò? ob éXáBouev xápw xal dmooroAny: xii. 3 Méye yàp Sid Tis 
Xdpiros tis dobeions pot. 

It is probably preferable to read roApnporépws (A B, WH.) for roAunpó- 
Tepov. The TR. adds d8eAQoí after &ypaya. tyiv against the best authorities 
(N A BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSS. in which it does occur. úró is a correction of the TR. for åró (Ñ B F 
Jo--Damasc.). 

16. Aevroupyóv seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
iepeUg« roig etroupyovow év oike Oeod nuav. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpy«epeós and ràv áyíov Aevrovpyós : see the note on i. 9. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) xai oi 
iepeis kai of Aevrovpyot, but there is no such idea here. 

tepoupyoüvra, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

lepovp-yeiv means (I) to ‘ perform a sacred function, hence (2) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so rà lepovpynGevra means ‘the slain victims '; and then 
(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 
struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. £ Ps. cxu kal tepovpynow co Tv tis alvégews Ovoiay; or (2) 
lepovpyetv Tt may be put for lepovpyóv Tivos elvai (Galen, de Theriaca pvorn- 
piav tepoupyév), so 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) robs lepoupyodvras TÓv vópov: Greg. 
Naz. iepoupyeiv awr15píav Tivos (see Fri. ad loc. from whom this note is taken). 
ñ mpoodopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 1, 2. 

The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
etmpéadexros, I Pet. ii 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of mpoadopá cf. Heb. x. 10 v. rod oóparos I. Xp. 

17. cyo oüv thy Kadxnow. The rj» should be omitted (see below). 
*[ have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, da rjv xápw rà» 8ofeicdv pot, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on è Xp. 'L, and rà mpds rév Gedy, With xadxynow cf. 
iii. 27, I Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 ýpeîs òè 
obyi eis Ta Guerpa kavynaópeÜa , . . 17 6 8ë kavyópevos év Kupio xavyaobo. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rv before xavxnow. The 
combination N A L P, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BDEFG in this Epistle. C seems uncertain. 


18. oó yàp roNujce x.r.M ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ's agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority («axge:s). It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own but Christ's working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With ràuece (NA CDEFG LP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
x. I2; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
xarepyácaro 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Ady@ xai čpyo, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. èv Suvdper anpetov k.r.X.: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 rà èv onpeia roi 
dnocTóAov kareipyáaÓr év tpiv ey máy bmopovj, onpeios Te kal répact xai 
duvdyeot: Heb. ii. 4 cvvezigaprvpoürros rod Oeod onue(otç re kai répagt 
xai mow(Aats Quydueo, kai Ilveíuaros 'Ayíov pepiopois karà Tiv aUroU 
Gednow: x Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeia «at répara is that habitually used throughout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. Tépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onetov represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulül. Often 
a third word Suvdéyes is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xápis. See Trench, Miracles xci; Fri. ad loc. 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 
possesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles. 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


èv Suvdwer Mvedpatos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) mvedyaros without 
any addition. N L P &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add 0«00, AC D F G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov, Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


&mó 'lepouzaMjp koi kókAe péxpt Tod "IAÀupikoü, These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of kirig. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were xai 
roù kúkňo, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that xvxA in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. 5; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum. So Oecumenius «óxAo 
tva py rv kar evOciav óðòv évÜvunÜps, adda kata rà mépé and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Anab. VII. i. 14 xai mórepa ià ro iepod dpous 0o 
mopevezÜa, f) kúk bia uéons Tis Əpdxns, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use.  uéyp« Oaddoons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (rà pépn éxeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii. 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul's mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.’ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


T. 4). 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inbabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 
province of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, Z/yrice 1, 7; 
Jos. Bell. Tud. II. xvi. 4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


memAnpokévat TÒ edayyédov tod Xprotod: cf. Col. i. 25 fs eyerduny 
éy@ Sudxovos kata Tijv oikovopiav rod O«oU Tij» Sobcicdy por eis úpâs, mÀn- 
p@cat tov Aóyov ro) Oeo. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach.’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. otw 9é diNoripoóperov x.r.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. ore is ex- 
plained by what follows. qidroripovpevor (r Thess. iv, 11; 2 Cor. 
V. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Ofum Noro. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vz, 
Caes. liv. 

óvopácÓn: ‘so named as to be worshipped? Cf. 2 Tim. it. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos vi. 1o. 

GANS tprov Oepehrov. For dMAórpiov cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. iii. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
ús aopos dpyvrékrov ÜeuéMor enka’ dÀAAóg € erocxodoper: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

21. GANG kaÜüs yéypamro. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O. T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. r5, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 
Jehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 
The LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned, 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (ore pe . . . GAAA), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
not been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words ody mou 
&vouác6» Xpwrrós. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense use such a phrase as 
memAnpokéva: TÒ evayyéALov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 41), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 22). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). "Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. ro), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words civ rots dyiois maot Trois otow ¿v SA Tj 'Axaía, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build on another 
man’s foundation.’ It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5, 13; xii. 3; 
xv, 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish to stay long, but desires to press on further 
westward (ver. 24). 


THE APOSTLE'S PLANS. 


XV. 22-83. J have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired tt. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a Just recompense Sor 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission ts accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22—29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. $3 kot. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man's foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling ; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. évexozróugy: Gal v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 7. 

+a moMMÁ, ‘these many times,’ i. e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumgue), moddaxis, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vei 86 pyxére tónov Exar, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions. rézov, as in xii. 19, q.V.; 
Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action” «ipac, 
‘tracts’ or ‘regions’ (2 Cor. xi.10; Gal.i. 21; often in Polybius). 

émmo@iav does not occur elsewhere; but érirodeiv (Rom. i. 11; 
2 Cor. v. 2; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; iL 26; 1 Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. 5; r Pet. ii. 2) and émmd@nors (2 Cor. vii. 7, rr) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

ixavav: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
xvii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul's special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dé ixavév éróv (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dmó moXAàv érëv, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For ¿muro0(ay 9$. éxov Western authorities (D F G) read čxw, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. ixavàv, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for moAAGv, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


24. In this verse the words eAeócopa: mpòs úpâs, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Zzavíav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yáp must as certainly be inserted after éAmífo. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis éAni(o ydp. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

ús Gv mopeóopot. The ws äv is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker s Comm. p. 328, 
writes: * When I come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the dy points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Lum. 33 pavrrevopa yap os dy hyrat Oeós." 

mporeuó0qvav: 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 2 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 11 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver. 28 à ópóv 
eis rjv Zraviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul's style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism fails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul's schemes. 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
Ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

Staxovay Tots áytois : cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4 THY Kowaviay Ths Oukovias 
ris eis tos dylovs. The expression ‘ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. edSéxnoav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. r (eiokía) ; 
r Cor. i. 21 ; Gal. i. 15. 

xowevlav: of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
ámAórri Tis kowavias eis aùroùs Kal eis mávras and xoweveév Rom. 
xii. 13 rais pelais TOV dyl@v Kowwvourtes. 

mrwxots: cf. Gal. ii. 10 póvov rà» mroxav tva prynpovevoper, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Hrst. 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (x Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (dzà ro? 
xowo? Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. 

27. edSéxyoov «7.4, St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word eùôóknoar ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh, and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

mveupatikots ... oapkixois. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words. I Cor, ix. II ef pets )piv rà mvevparikà éomeipaper, péya el 
nueis úpr rà capkixa Oepicopev; oapxixois is used without any bad 
association. 

éxowóvncav. The word xowovéo, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘ to 
be a sharer or participator in, may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom. 


xii. 13 (quoted on ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri. 
butions, so here. The normal construction in the N. T. is as here with tha 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
common in the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley's Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad loc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émtehéoas ... oppayrodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émweMécas (a Pauline 
word), cf Phil i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aeroupyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their eóxapwría for the benefits received. 

oġppayıoápevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on? The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(mvevuarwá) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

eis Tijv Xravíay, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay's book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero's reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers whe 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement ($ 5) runs as follows: IlaüAos jmopovis BpaBeéiov 
ineckev, émráxis ðeopà dpopécas, jvyaBevOels, A&aa6eís, kipu yevópevos 
v re rjj dyaroÀ xal ev rj ducer, TÓ yevvaiov ris míorems aUroU KAé€os 
@AaBev, dixacocivny diddéas dov tov kócpov kai éml rò réppa ris Ovocos 
Gay, kal paprvprsas emi ràv ijyovuévav, ores dmndAdyn Tod kócpov kai 
eis tov dyov rómov éropevén. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words rà répua rijs 
dvcews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self), speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répua ris ducews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that eA6óv and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. mAnpdpate: see on xi. 12. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ's blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a xáp«pa mvevpariór, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
II, I2. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 iva 
ev xapà éAOàv mpds ipas bd ÜeAuaros Oeod G'vvavaravc wua: tpiv, 


The TR. reads with N* L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 


evAoyias Tob eóa-yye) (ou Tod Xp. The words ro? €. Tod should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St, Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
pP. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
* We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle's 
mind, He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration. 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

Stà tis dydans tod Mvedparos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
mveðpa is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

ouvaywvicacba. ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, op. ci. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut oranti cuiquam. non aliquid inanis. el 
alienae cogitationis occurrat, et intentionem, qua in Deum mens diri- 
gitur, declinet ac frangat, atque eam per ea quae non competit, rapiat. 
Et ideo agon magnus est orationis, ul obststentibus inimicis, et ora- 
tionis sensum in diversa raprentibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabili 
tntentione contendat, ut merito possil etiam ipse dicere: cerlamen 
bonum certavi, cursum consummavt. 

81. The Apostle's fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; xxi. 11). 

In ver. 30 á8eA$oí is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perhaps 


correctly. In ver. 31 $ Swpopopia for duaxovia, and év ‘IepovoaAnp for els ‘I. 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD F G). 


32. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

cwavamaócopa, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus af. Eus. 
H. E. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 

There are several variations of reading in this verse: 
(1) NAC, Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. read éA6àv ... cvvavanatcwpar with 


some variation in the position of éA@uyv (after tva N, Boh., Orig.-lat. i after 
xapĝ AC agreeing in this with other authorities), All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €A@w and insert kaí before ovvavaraúswpar. B is alone in 
having €A@w and omitting ovvavanavocwpat uiv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; D E read dvawigw peð’ bp&v, FG åra- 
yúxw p. Ó., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. Ç 

(2) For ëd OeArjparos @eoó (A C L P, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), N Ambrst. have ò. 0. "Incod Xporod, D E F G (with defg), 
fuld. Xpecrod 'Ico0, B Kupiov “Incod. Lightfoot (On a fresh Revision, Xc., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was ĝeAńparos used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. $ 20, Rom. $ 1 (where some authorities add rod cod, others 
domini), Smyrn. $$ r, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
OéAnpa @eoü, except once, Eph. v. 17 Tò 0éAnpa Tod Kuplou, 


83. 6 86 Oeds tis elpñims: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘Peace, 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dujv. On the importance ascribed to 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-18. 7 commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 


or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouviam. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce’ ; 
see on iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase cugrarua 
énorodaé (2 Cor. iii. r; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Thesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

9oíBqv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Sidkovoy, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T. (for 1 Tim. iii. II, V. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Zp. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mznisirae: 
quo magis necessarium credidi ex duabus ancillis, quae minisirae 
dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenia quaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing; but constant reference to them occurs in the Apostolic 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of 8íkovos (ii. 26 ; 
Hi. 15), in the later of &axkéwoca (viii. 19, 20, 28), Of the exact 
relation of the * deaconess' to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (A fost. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of &axovía in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women's 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afostolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on à priori grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. é:dxovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpoordris in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Romerbrief und seine geschichtlichen Voraussetzung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

THs exkAnotas Tis ¿v Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. r), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. délws Tàv dyiwv, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. * of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord? 

mpootdris, a 'succourer' or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapaorjre, It is the feminine form of mpo- 
ordrns, used like the Latin patronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schürer, Die Gemeinde- Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: enOade «erre | raic mpocraruc | ocioc ezHcen | ETH oB 
en €IpH | Komucic coy, Cf. also C. Z. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses, p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 (= C. Z. G. 
126) 9o«pa(éro 06 6 mpoarárns kal ó dpyiepavia rrjs Kai ó ypappareds kal 

ge 
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ol rauía xal civis, Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

8. Nptoxavy xat "AkóAav. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for Mpira x. A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 2 the reading is "Ax/Aar . . . xal MpiomAAay yuvatka abrod, 
in ver. 18 IIpíaxAAa. kal ’AxvAas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AxvAas xal IIpioxa (so 
N B M P, Boh., but A C D E F G, &c., Vulg. Syrr. IIpíoxiAAa) ; in a Tim. iv. 19 
Ilp(cxav kal 'AkóAav (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important of the two. 


4. otrwes , . . Tov éaurüv tpdyydov x.7.X. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus. 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 52 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (dcmá(era: buds èv Kupiy moAAd 'AxiAas 
xal Ilpícka obv TÜ xar’ olkov abrQv &xkAnoíq X Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus. 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable! The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp. 96, 97, Zahn, S&zasen, p. 169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
& few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together? 

On à priori grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi- 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Lider Pontificalis, in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lib. Pont. Yl. p. 20); in the legendary Acts ef St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 et deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romam 
eum hymnis et canticis spiritualibus, iuxta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
Sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Jus. Christ. ii. p. 443): 

Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divini Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


<a later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus: for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church ; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the titulus S. Priscae (see Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 5175»), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ! 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. "These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢7tu/us 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N. T. (see de Rossi, Zw. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemetertum Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (lxvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A. D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca. For instance, in one 
inscription we read : 
M' ACILIUS V..... 
C. V. 
PRISCILLA ..C 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
be himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 
The second C. J. Z. vi. 12273 may be so. The term esata might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 
D. M. 
AQUILIA - RENATA 
QVAE - V- A- N... 
SE . VIVA + POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE - AQVILIO . 1VSTO 
ALYMNO - ET - AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the return of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aguila e Prisca et gli Acilit Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable ; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. koi thy xar ofxoy aùrôr éxxAnoiav. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Col. iv. 15 dowdoacée rois é» Aaodixcig ddeAgois, xài Nur, xai T 
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xar oikoy abrëy éxxAnciay: Philemon 2 xal rj kar olkóv gov éexdyola: 
besides r Cor. xvi. 19. At a later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem basilicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Soft. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergtae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
have been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 14, 15. We may compare Acta Zustint Martyris Š 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Praefectus, quem in locum Christiani. convenirent. 
Cui respondit Iustinus, eo unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, inquit, existimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res da se habet... Tunc praefectus: Age, inquit, dicas, 
quem in locum conveniatts, et discipulos fuos congreges. Respondi 
Justinus : Ego prope domum Martini cuiusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timtotinum, hactenus mansi. 

*Emaivetos. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C. Z. G. 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia) The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C. Z. L. vi. 17171 DIS: MAN | 
EPAENETI (sic) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T: MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

&mapxi THs Asias: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 oibare ry olkíav Srepava, 
őri early dmapxr) rrjs "Axaías, kai eis Stakoviay rois áyíow €ra£av éavrovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. $ xlii xara xópas 
obv kai móňeis knpógcovres Kabiotavoy Tas árapyàs aürGv, Üokuuágavres TO 
nvevpart, eis era kómovs Kal Ouakóvovs Tav ueAAóvrov morevely, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, * What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia. 
This was about roo years later. 
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’Aotas is supported by preponderating authority (NABCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst.) against 'Axafas (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot's able article on Caesar's household (Philippians, 
p.169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again. and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corpus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Columbaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Zndices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 


$ 9. 

6. Mapiay (which is the correct reading) may like Mapidp be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. Z. L. vi. 22223 D-M. | 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE cef. ; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE: M: L: XANTHE | NYMPHE- FEC : DE: SVO. 

Hts moÀÀà ékomíacev eis buds. This note is added, not for the 
Wa of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for Marta 

erself. 


Mapiay is read by A B C P, Boh. Arm. ; Mapiáu by ND E F G L, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for els das, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D E F G, Vulg.), which have év ópíiv. The correction els jus is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. 'AvŠpóvukov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. Z. L. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. IVLIVS - HERMES 
VIX - ANN : XXXIII - M - V | DIEB : XIII | C + IVLIVS: ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS- FEC | BENE- MERENTI- DE: SE: see also 5325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

"lowtar : there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, "lov/ías or 'lov&ás, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man's name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobas, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle!’ 

TOUS cuyyeveis pou. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen; 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations. The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, rr) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

xai guvatxpahdrous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 v gvdaxais mepiccorépws; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v 
émráxs ðeopà dopésas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ's sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

oirwwés elow emionpor dy Toig dmocróho:s may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. émionuos, lit.‘ stamped, ‘marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term drósroħos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been coiroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot kai mpd ¿oG yeydvacww èv Xpwrrà. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 

‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 ot xal mpd ¿pop 
yeyóvaaw èv Xp. is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” ‘Lhe English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the Båpßapos who should say of a senior 
officer, “ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘ He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form.... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by * before me," and therefore uses the simple 
Past. .. . The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still in Christ, while the 
English “ have been " suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. 'Aun&ros is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form 'AuzAüs which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C.Z. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI | 
SVO - FECIT - MERENTI: 5154 C. VIBIVS + FIRMVS : C | VIBIO - 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO - SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT[I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE - VIXIT - ANN: 
XXV- M II | DIEB+ HII + HOR - VI | AVREL - AMPLIATVS CVM | 
GORDIANO - FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb ? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch.Christ. Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-74; Athenaeum 
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March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just referred to by Light- 
foot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

9. OdpBavds: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. Z. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. r) VRBANVS - LYDES - AVG + L * DISPENS | INMVNIS : 
DAT + HERMAE - FRATRI + ET | CILICAE - PATRI: cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 1o, p. 1070. r). 

tov cwvepyóv ipàv. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rò» áyamgróv pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Xráyuv: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO : AVG * L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS + GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR- N- SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO- ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. 'AmeAAqv. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sas, I. v. 100 Credat 
Judaeus Apella, non ego. 

tov ðókıpov : cf. r Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 4. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

ToUs èk Tav "Apta ToBoóAov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Jud. II. xi. 6; 
Antiq. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of ’ApsoroBovAov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia's household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. Z. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Arzstobulian: (cf. 
Lit. PA. pp. 172, 3). 

11. ‘Hpwdiwva Tóv ovyyev pov. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

sods èk TOv Nopkiccou, ‘the household of Narcissus, ‘ Narcis- 
siani? The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, cf. C. Z. L. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS - AVG * LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. lulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI + CLAVDIO - 
SP- F © NARCISSIANO (Murat. p. 1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.J. L. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T : FLAVIVS- AVG: LIB | NARCISSVS FECIT : SIBI | ET - COELIAE: 
SP ` FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI - SVAE . . . , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS - AVG : LIB - FIRMVS - NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR - AVC- 
TIONVM - MONVMENTVM : REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. Z. L. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISSVS | LIB. AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum .. . aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclusi, quamquam fieri potest ut sit 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Dzcacosyne is curious but is 


found elsewhere C. J. L. iii. 3391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it, 


12. Tpúbadav kai Tpupdcay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M. | VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS ° 
CLEMENS | : 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA - TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B: M- F ° ET | VALERIUS - FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
from Acc. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS - ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The name Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Nepoisa. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. Z. L. vi. 
23959 DIS: MANIB | PER : SIDI - L + VED | VS * MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

18. 'Poü$ov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. ar, 
where Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tov éxNekrày èv Kupiw. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God, —this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent, ‘distinguished for his special excellence, and the addition 
of é Kvpío means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

kal thy pntépa adrod kai éuod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. *Actyxpitov: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. Z. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO| 
AVG - LIB - FECIT - FL | AVIA * SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul's time. 

$Aéyovra. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Epp: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

llarpóBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. Hist. i. 49; ii. 95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI - CL - AVG * L + PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI - CLAVDIO +: PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

"'Eppás is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the * Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

kai Tods ody aitois GdeApous. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. diAóAoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. L. vi. 
4116 DAMA: LIVIAE: L: CAS... | PHOEBVS : PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Mon. Liv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, p. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630.1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

"IouMav. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. Z. L. vi. 20416 D. M. | 
IVLIAE NEREI ' F - | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715-7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nnpéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C. Z L. vi 4344 NEREVS + NAT - GERMAN | PEVCENNVS : 
GERMANICI | ANVS : NERONIS  CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Acta Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p. 2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 

. 20 sq.; C. Ins. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

"Oduprds: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’OAvpmiddwpos. 

16. ¿v þpiàńparı dyiw: so r Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domdcacbe dJAjAovs ev Pijpare dyángs. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Afol. i. 65 dddnArovs Quan 
domatóneña mavoduevos ràv ebyàv, It is mentioned in Tert. de Orat. 
14 (osculum pacis) ; Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12 ; viii. 5. 5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc. : Ex hoc sermone, 
aliisque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclesiis traditus est, ut post orationes 
osculo se invicem suscipiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat Apostolus. 

at éxxAyoiat macat tod Xptorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxkAnoia rà» áyíov, 7) ékxAnoia 
rod eod, ai éxxAnola Tod cov, rais €xxAncias THs 'Iov0aías rais ev Xpior@ 
(Gal. i. 22), rà» exxànoiwv rou Oeod rà» obady év rj 'lovüaia ev Xpiorĝ 
‘Incod, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rj» éx- 
rAnolav rod Kupiov Or roð Oeo), where O«ós must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpiords. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; I Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express *the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. 52). 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty ts well known, and I would have you 
free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. exomeiv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. iii, 17 ovppipnrai pov yiverde, ddedpol, Kal ckometre rods oUro 
mwepumaroüvrag in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow.’ 
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Btxooraclas: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (Ze and ¢jAos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to aipéces. The crávðaħa are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thy 9:9ax1]v, not * Paulinism,' but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor. 
xv. I), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxxdivare: cf. Rom. iii. 11. The ordinary construction is with 
áró and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dmà xaxod (I Pet. 
iii. 11), or (4) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. rọ &» rà rédos droe, Sv ó Oeds 5) koia, xai 5) ófa éw TH 
aloxúvn abrày, of rà éníyeia $povoivres. 

Tjj éavrüv novia. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed et quid causae sit, qua iurgia in ecclesiis suscitantur, 
et lites, divini Spiritus instinctu aperit. Ventris, rnquit, gratia: hoc 
est, quaestus el cupiditatis. ‘The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 124) explains ramewodposów to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not rà dv, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ 

xpyotohoyias Kat eddoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.’ In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist. August): xpnotodyov eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. The use of eddoyia which generally means 
‘ praise, ‘laudation, or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. Fab. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
€av où eüXoyías eùmopis čywyé aov ov Kndopat. 

19. 4 yàp ópàv ómakof. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety" These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Aw 8é Suds. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x, 16 the disciples are to be 
Ppovipoe and dképacor: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. ó 8€ eds Tis eipyyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

ourtpiper: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

tov Zatavav. In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

ñ xdpis k.r.X. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20 7; xdpis ToU Kupíov zjuàv 'Incod (Xpuwrot] 
pe ipa. 
This is supported by & A B C L P, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 
2) In ver. 24 it reads 4 xápıs rod Kuplov pæ 'I. X. perà mávrow by&v. 


This is euitted by NA BC, Vulg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 

It is inserted by DEF G L, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit vv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 37: 
P. 17. 8o, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find : 

X A BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 21 only. 

DEF G have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. clem., Chrys., and the mass of later authorities have it in both 
laces. 

P m it at ver. 21, and after ver. 27. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, $ 9. 


GREETINGS OF 8ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions— Timothy, Luctus, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensis, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gaius, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinih, and Quartus. 


21-23. These three verses form a sort of postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions, 

21. Tıuóðeos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The pov 
with evvepyós is omitted by B. 

Aoóktos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. r. 
'"IDícev is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul's host, and 3eocízarpos may be the same as the Zómarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (of evyyevéis pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. ó ypdéwas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see r Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. rr iSere myàlkois piv ypdppaow €ypavra th ép Xetpt, 

23. l'áiog who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of r Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in bis house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olkóvopos ris 
móXeos, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


! 

XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God's eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God's express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, I say, to 
Him who is alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 


25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 
with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. i. 5; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. Hi. 21 ; Phil. iv. 20; r Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. scriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p- 321 ff. 

25. TO 9ë Õuvapévo Spas ornpigar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orjke f) mimrer 
craÜjsera. é Ovvaréi yap ó Küptos ersat avróv. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii 20 rà 36 Swapévo .. . rojo . . . 
ait@ ñ óa. ornpite is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. rr; and Thess.) ðúvapaı, Ovvarós, vvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. rr St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

xarà TÓ eUayyéMóv pov: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 xara tò etayyéuov, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

xai TO kýpuypa 'ipcoü Xproroô. The words «jpvyua, xnptocew 
occur throughout St. Pauls Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21, 23; ii. 4; 2 Cor. i. 19; 
iv. 5; xi. 4; Gal. ii 2, &c) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies. 

Kata dmoxdduv puotnpiou «7A. Cf. r Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 codiav 


- A 4 , 
Bé Nadodpev év roig Tehelois . . . Qeov codíay év uugTnpte, THY dmoKexpup= 


E 
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pévny, hv mpodpeorey 6 Ocds mpd ràv alóvov . . . juiv 86 amexcruper ó Geds 
dà rod Ilveóparos, Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i. 2, 3; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix-xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xarà droxd\vyw down to yrepwÜévros goes not with 
ornpiéa but with xjpvyya, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God's purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read Sid re ypaóóv mpo- 
$nrixôv. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
Qavepo&évros and yapioGevros, and all the words from d re ypapar 
to the latter word should be taken together. eis mavra rà €6yn 
probably goes with els axo miorews and not with yveptcBcvros. 

Sid Te ypaddy mpoóqrukQv ... yvopwoÜévros. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(uaprupovpévn mà To) vópov Kat rà» mpojnràv Rom. iii. 21), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase dia ypajóá» 
Spopntixnar. 

The same is true of the idea expressed by «xar émrayjy rod 
alevíov O«o?, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening vv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, alwviov is of course suggested by xpdvos alevíos: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
kar’ énerayny Occurs r Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
I Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 3. 

We find the phrase eis órakoj» mícrees in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of ¿zaxoñ and érakoóo is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase eis mávra rà 26vn yvepiwÜévros hardly requires 
illustrating; it is à commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xjpvyya, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

pévw god Geo: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in r Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, copa 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (4 Bálos mAovrov xal copias kai yvóceos Ocoü Xi. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. à 4 9ófa r.r.. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit $, or if we could read 
arr with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how & came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Noris it inexplicable. The Apostle's mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise ¢ 4 9ó£a x.r.A. (Gal. i. 155 2 Tim. iv. 18, 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading $, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words àià 'I. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that ¢ refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words Xà 1.x. He had intended to 
finish *to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory, 
as in Jude 25 uóve Sep ournps pôv, à "1. X. rod Kuplov nyav, dda, 
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peyahootm, x.r.A., but the words “Incod Xpioroù remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if ¢ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on a priori 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
$ to Ges. This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in r Pet. iv. rr, and perhaps in Heb. 
xii. 21. But then Xà 'L X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with eoóé would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insutferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit 6. We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul's secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rods alóvas should be read with BCL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
Tüv alíávov was added in Ñ AD EP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh., Orig.lat &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continual dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore to the Epistle at its close its 
former serene loftiness, the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 11), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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[This is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustiate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, Notes om Epistles of St. Paul 
from unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Szbelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
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include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard to 
buk«aioüv and xaraAAáccev. Bp. Lightfoot’s view of Siatody in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 
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45 xiy. XG XV: 2. | dócAdós, x. 1: cf. Derewmaun, p. 8a f. 
dyabwadvn, xV. 14. | ária, i. 18, 29; iii. 5. 
dyanay, xiii. 8, 9. | ábóripos, i. 28. 
dyám], v. 5, 8; xii 9; xiii. ro; | ddvvaros, viii. 3. 


xv. 30; pp. 374 ff.: cf. Deissmann, | dtd:0s, i. 20. 

p. 8o f. alpa, iii. 25 ; pp. 91 f., 119. 
adyyedos, viii. 38. ai&v, xii. 2. 
áquacpós, vi. I9. ára0apcía, vi. 19. 


fyws, i. 7; xi 16; xii. I, 13; xvi 2, | dwor, x. 16. 
14. dupoar1]5, ii, 13. 
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depoBvoria, ii. 27. 
dAfj6«a, i. 25; iii. 6 
4A700s, iii. 4. 
GAG Aévo,, x. 18, 19 
dAAácG«v év, i, 23. 
GAASTplos, xv. 20. 
ápa, ili. I2. 
ápaprávew, v. 12, 13; vl. 15 ; p. 144 
ápáprnpa, iii. 25. 
ápapría, iii. 25; v. 13: p. 143 Í 
$, v. 12; vi. 6, 7, 10; wi. 8. 
áperapéXNqros, xi. 29. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6 
dvayew, x. 6. 
áva(fjv, vii. 9. 
áváOepa, ix. 3. 
avakatvoots, xii. a. 
ávakepaXaioüs0c«, xiii. 9: 
Notes, p. 321 f. 
ávaAo^ía, xii, 6. 
ávamoAo'yTós, i. 20 ; ii. I 
dvácracis, i. 4 ; p. 18. 
dvegepevynros, xi. 33. 
&vOpa£, xii. 20 
ávOpirmivov À ye), vi. 19. 
&v0ponos, ix. 20. 
6 čow, vii. 22. 
ó madaids, vi. 6; pp. 172, 174 
dvopía, vi. 19. 
avoxn, ii. 4. 
dvramédopa, xi. 9. 
ávriTágoeo0o., xiii. 2. 
ávvrókpiTOS, xii 9. 
Qos... mpós, viii. 18. 
á£ícs, xvi. a. 
árapx/j, Vili. 23; xi. 16 ; xvi. B. 
ámekbéxeo0au, viii. 19. 
dmoria, dmoreiv iii. 3. 
dmAdrns, xii. 8. 
dd, i. 20; ámÓ pépovs, xv. 15. 
dmoBornh, xi. 14. 
ámoOvickew, vi. 7, IO. 
dmoxadvnrecOa, i. 18. 
á&rokáAviis, viii. 19. 
árokapa3okía, viii. 19. 
ároAauBávew, i. 27. 


cf. Lft. 


dmoAvTpwots, li. 24: cf. Lft. ad lec. 


and p. 316. 
dméaroXos, i. Y; xvi. 7; p. 18. 
ámorí0eco0at, xiii. 12. 
amoroA pay, x. 20. 
ámáA«ia, ix. 22. 
dpa olv, v. 18 ; vii. 25; ix. 16, 18. 
ápéckew, xv. 1. 
apxn, viii. 38. 
ácéBea, i. 18. 
doeBns, iv. 5. 
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doé\-yea, xiii 13. 
do0évea, vi. 19; viii. 26. 
daGeveiv, xiv. I. 

dodevns, v. 6. 

'Acía, xvi. 5. 

domovios, i. 31 (v. L) 
dovveros, i. 31. 
ár.uá(ea0at, i. 24. 

avtés, i. 24; ix. 3; xv. 1g 
avrod (emphatic), iii. 24. 
[avrov, L 24.) 

dpopifayv, i. 1; p. 18. 
apoppn, vii. 8. 

"Axaía, xvi. 5 (v. L). 
axpeovaGu, iii. 12. 


Baad, $, xl. 4. 

Bá8os, viii. 39 ; xi. 33. 
Banrifecba eis, vi. 3. 
BápBapos, i. 14. 

BaciXeía ToU Oeo), xiv. 17. 
Baoidevew, v. 14, 17 ; vi. I2. 
Bacrá(ev, xv. 1. 
BdeAvooe Gat, ii. 22. 
Bijpa, xiv. 10. 
Braognpeioba, xiv. 16. 
BovaAnua, ix. 19. 
[BovAopa, p. 182.] 
Bp@ais, xiv. 17. 


yeya, xv. 8. 

yéyova, ii. 25 ; xvi. 7. 

qévovro, ph, iii. 4; Xl. 1, HI. 

yiveoOat, i. 3; ili. 4. 

qwéckev, ii. 2; vi. 6, vii 7, 18; 
[ viii. 29]. 

yv@ots, Xv. 14. 

yvworTóv, Tó, i. 19. 

yeaupa, vii. 6. 

ypaph, i. 3; p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
p. 109. 


9€, iii. 22 ; ix. 30 ; xi. I3. 

Sez, viii. 26. 

did, i. 8; ii. 27; iii. 25, 29; iv. 15 
25; xiv. 20; p. IIQ. 

õe avroð, xiv. 14. 

9ua6 ien, ix. 4. 

diaxovety, xv. 25. 

dtaxovia, xii. 7. 

Oiákovos, xv. 85 xvi. I. 

StanpiverOa, iv. 20 ; xiv. 33. 

Sideprots, xiv. I. 

d:adoyiopos, i. 21 ; xiv. I. 

üac TOM, X. 12. 

biapépovra, Tå, ii. 18 [ = L&.). 

&dacKadia, xv. 4. 


lu 
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Bay, vi. 17 ; xvi. 17. 

Diépxeata, v. 12. 

Ducatokpiía, ii. 5. 

dixatos, i. I7 ; iil. 26; v. 7; p. 28f. 

Oucaioc vn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 

öıkarocúvn Oeod ($ Bu. ro) cod), i. 
1 5 lit I5 401,255 X. 2,005194 15 

dixaiovdy, Sixarodo@a, ii. 13 ; iii. 4, 20, 
26, 285 1v. 5; vi. 75 viii. 365 
pp. 30f. (otherwise Lft. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dftodv, Notes, 
p. 105). 

Üuciona, i. 335 y. 16, 18; viii. 4; 
p- 31 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 

dixaiwots, iv. 25; v. 183 pp. 3l, 
147 ff. 

5, xiii. 5; xv. 22. 

Kori. i. 19; iii. 20. 

bi:xooracia, xvi. 17. 

wre, ix. 30; xii. I4. 

SoriuáCew, i. 28; ii. 18; xii. 2. 

Doku, v. 4. 

ófa, i. 23; iii. 23; v. 23 vi. 4; viii. 
18; 212 1X. As Xv/75 XVL27. 

9ofá(o, i. 21; viii. 30 ; xi. I3; xv. 9. 

$ovAcía, viii. I5, 21. 

odos, i. 1 ; p. 18. 

Sivas, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

bvvacOa, xvi. 25. 

buvarety, xiv. 4. 

duvarés, xii. 18. 

0g, xv. 5. 

Ünpeá, V. 15. 


exact, viii. 33. 

éyxevTpety, xi. 17. 

ÈYKÓTTELV, XV. 22. 

tdoALovaay, iii. 13. 

čðvn, i. 5; ii. 14; ix. 30. 

eye, v. 6 (v. 1.) ; [iii. 30]. 

eikáv, viii. 29. 

enep, iii. 30. 

«imos, i. 10; xi. I4. 

iph, i. 7; v. 1; viii. 6; xiv. 17; 
xv! 15335 xvi. 20; p. 19; 

els, ii. 26; iv. 33 viii, 18; xi. 36; 
xv. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

eis ró with inf, i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. xr, 16, 18. 

els, 6, v. 15, 17 ; ix. IO. 

elaépxeotat, xi. 25. 

ix, ii. 8 (cf. Lít.); iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; xi. 36; xii. 18. 

&u0ucos, xiii, 4. 

ère, ix. 26. 

£xkAÓy, xi. 17. 


xxAnota, xvi. 5, 16; p. 18. 
éxxdivey, xvi. 17. 
&xAekTós, viii. 33; xvi. 133 p. 4. 
exA oy, xi. 7, 28. 
war’ éxdoynv, ix. 113 xi. 5; 
p: 250. 
Unimrev, ix. 6. 
éxxdvey, v. 5. 
&Aacgov, ix. I2. 
¿AeGy, ix. 15 ; xii. 8. 
&XevOepía, viii. 21. 
"EAAny, i. 14. 
eAAoyelaGan (&AXovyGcOat), v. 13. 
éAnls, v. 4; viii. 24; xii. 12; xv. 4, 
13. 
év, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 23; xi. 
2, 25; xv. 6: cf. Deissmann, p. 
II5 ff. 
év Kupío, xvi, 13. 
¿y Kupíg "Inco, xiv. 14. 
êv Xpiord, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 
¿y XpioTQ goo, iii. 24; vi. 11. 
¿y capri, viii. 9. 
¿y mvebpar:, viii. 9. 
év @, viii. 3. 
évbetxvucbar, ii. 15; ix. 17, 23. 
évberfis, Hi. 25, 26. 
évduvapovaba, iv. 20. 
évoureiv, vii. 17 ; viii. rr. 
&yroXfj, vii. 8. 
tyrvyxávew, xi 2: cf. Deissmann, 
p. 117f. 
tanaray, vii. 11. 
¿£eyefpeuy, ix. 17. 
éfoporoyeioba, xiv. II. 
efovgia, ix. 21 ; xiii. 1. 
bmayyeMa, iv. 13; ix. 4, 85 p. 18 
(cf. Lft. on iv. 21). 
émauvos, ii. 29. 
éracxuvecbat, i. 16. 
émavapipynore, xv. 18. 
¿mayamaúeo0a li. 17. 
érel, iii. 6. 
¿mi i. 9, 11; iv. 18; v. 2; viii, 20. 
ip 9, v. I2. 
éniyvoots, i. 28 ; iii. 20; x. 2. 
émiBvpetv, émOvpía, vii. 7; P- 375- 
émikaA eig0at, X. 12, 12, 14. 
émipevely, xi. 22. 
éruroDety, i. II. 
émuro6ía, xv. 23. 
émía pos, xvi. 7. 
émireAeiv, xv. 28. 
émijépev, iii. 5. 
érovopdcecOat, ii. 17. f 
čpyov, tò épyov, ii. 15; xiii. 3; xiv. 
20 ; p. 102. 
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é petv— 
¿pels obv, ix. 19; xi. 19. 
ví épodper, iii. 5. 
ví ovy ipoüpev, iv. 1; vi. 1; vii. 
7; viii, 31 ; ix. 14. 
&pi8cla, ii. 8. 
tobie, xiv. 2, 3, 6. 
repos, vii. 23. 
éri, iii. 7 ; v. 6; ix. 19. 
ebayycAilecOa, x. 15; p. 5f. 
eba-yyéXov, i. 15 x. 16; xi. 28; p. 18. 
eùayyéóv pov, ii. 16; xvi. 25. 
evapeoros, xii. I. 
evdonety, xv. 26 f. 
evdoxia, x. I. 
evroyeiy, xii. I4. 
ebdoynrés, i. 25; ix. 5; p. 236: cf. 
Lft., p. 310. 
ebdoyia, xv. 29; xvi. 18. 
evododc0u, i. 10 ( = Lft.). 
ebplaxew, iv. 1 (v. l.; on the reading 
see also Lft.). 
eUxea6a1, ix. 3. 
épanag, vi. 10. 
ip à, v. 12. 
ëxeu, i. 28; iv. 2; v. 1, 2 ( = Lft.). 
ixepós, p. 129 f. 


(ew, xii. 11. 

CRAOS, x. 2. 

(fv, vii. 9 (cf. Lft.); x. 5; xii. 1; 
xiv. 9. 

(on, viii. 6; xi. 15. 

(ooTotety, iv. 17. 


fj, iii. 29; xi. 2. 
$ d-yvoeire, vi. 3; vii. I. 
1) wal, ii. 15. 
Hot... 1j, vi. 16. 

ön, i Io; xiii, 11, 

HAetas, xi. 2. 

ýpépa, li. 5. 

ATTA, xi. 12, 


Odvaros, 6, v. 12, 

(SLi is vu. 24. 
Oavarovabat, vii. 4. 
0eiór1s, i. 20. 
0éX«v, vii. 15 ; ix. 16. 
6éAnua, Tó, i. 10 ; ii. 18; xii. 2. 
OepeArtov, xv. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 

@eàs marnp, i. 7 ; p. 18. 

6coa v yfjs, i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 
Onpa, xi. 9. 
6Aijus, ii. 9 ; v. 3; vill. 35 ; xil. 1a. 


21; vi 3, 4 
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6vpós, ii. 8. 
0vaía, xii, I. 


(bos, viii. 32; x. 3: see however 
Deissmann, p. 120 f. 

lepoavA tv, ii. 22. 

iepoupyeiv, xv. 16. 

‘IepovoaAnp, Xv. 19. 

"Ingots Xpiords, i. 1; pp. 3 f, 83 f. 
160 f. 

Ikavós, xv. 23 (v. 1). 

lAaeTüpiov, iii. 253 pp. 92, I 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p. 121 ff. 

"AAvpukóv, XV. 19. 

lva, v. 20; xi. II. 

ids, iii. 13. 

"Iov8atos, ii. 17, 29; p- 229. 

"IapafjA, ix. 6. 

"IepagAtrns, ix. 45 p. 64- 

loráyai, ili. 31; xiv. 4. 


ka0kovra, Tå, i. 28. 

ka0.cTáva1, v. 19. 

Kao, viii. 26, 

Kadopay, i. 22. 

woupés, iii, 26 ; xii. r1 (v. 1.) 5 xiii. ri. 
kard koipóv, karà Tov kaipóv, V. 

65 ix. 9. 

kakía, i. 29. 

kakondea, i. 29. 

kaAeiv, iv. 17 ; viii. 30 ; ix. 7. 

KaA@s, xi. 20. 

kapbía, i, 21. 

kaprroQopetv, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 

Kata, ii. 5 ; viii. 27 ; xi. 28; xv. 5. 
kaĝ’ els, xii. 5. 
war’ olkov, xvi. 5. 

katye, x. 6. 

KATALO Xovev, v. 5 ; ix. 33. 

KaTakavxacOa, xi. 18. 

karákpipa, viii. I. 

karakpíivew, viii. 3. 

kaTaAáAos, i. 30. 

karaAauBávety, ix. 30. 

kaTaAAayf, V. II; Xi. 15. 

&karaAAáccew, v. 10. 

KaTadvev, xiv. 20. 

kaTavoetv, iv. I9. 

kaTávvtis, xi. 8. 

karap*étv, iii. 3, 31 ; vi. 6; vii. 2, 6. 

karaprí(ew, ix. 22. 

KaTappovety, li. 4. 

kaTévavTu iv. 17. 

karepyá(eo0at, ii. 9 ; vil. 15. 

karéx&v, karéxeo0at i. 18 (otherwise 

Lft.) ; vii. 6. 
watnyopely, ii. I5. 


III. 


xar xetv, ii. 18. 
Kavxao0at, v. 3, II. 
Kkavxaoat, ii. 17. 
wavxnua, iv. 2. 
KAÚXNOLS, V. 3; XV. 17. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. £. 
mhpuypa, xvi. 25. 
anpvooey, X. 14, 15. 
rivõvvos, viii. 35. 
kAáDos, xi. 16. 
&Anpovópos, iv. 13, I4 ; viii. 17. 
«djots, xi. 29. 
kXrrós, i. 1, 6,7 ; viii. 28; p. 18. 
KAnTh ayia, p. 12f. 
«Ala, xv. 23. 
KoiAa, xvi. 18. 
wowds, xiv. I4. 
wowvovely, xii. 135 xv. 27. 
koiwo»ía, xv. 26. 
oír, xiii. 13. 
Koitny éx&v, ix. IO. 
komâv, xvi. 6. 
kóapos, ó, iii. 65 v. 12. 
«pive, kplyeg0ai, iii. 4; xiv. 5, 13. 
«riots, i, 20; viii. 19, 21, 39. 
KÜkAo, XV. I9. 
Kuptevetv, vi. 9. 
Kvpios, i. 4, 7 ; x. I2, I3; xii. 11; 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p. 18. 
x&pos, xiv. I4. 


Aadeiy, iii. I9. 
Aaós, xi. I. 
Aarpeía, ix. 4; xii. I. 
Aatpevey, i. 9. 
Aéxava, xix. 2. 
Aévev, iii. I9. 
GAAG Ayo, x. 18, 19. 

Ayo obv, xi. I, II. 
Aeippa, xi. 5. $ 
Aerovpyév, p. 20: cf. Deissmann, 

T37 
eor xiii. 65 xv. 16. 
Aóyta 74, iii. 2. : 
AoyifecOa, viii. 18; xiv. 14. 

AoyilerOa els, ii. 26; iv. 3. 
Aovyikós, xii. I. 
Aoyıapós, ii. 15. 
Adyos, iii. 4; ix. 6. 
AvretaOat, xiv. 15. 
Avan, ix. 2. 


pakápios, iv. 7, 85 xiv. 22. 
aces iv. 6. 
pakpo0vpía, ii, 4. 

Mapía (Mapiáp), xvi. 6 (v. 1.). 
paprvpety, iii, 21; x. 2. 
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paraiórys, viii. 20, 
paraovaba, i. 21. 
paxatpa, viii. 35. 
pelCov, ix. 12. 
HA &v, viii. 18, 
péXXov, 6, v. 14. 
pv, x. I. 
piv otv, xi. 135 p. 324. 
pevouvye, ix, 20; x. 18. 
pévew, ix. II. 
pecTós, i. 29 ; Xv. I4. 
perabi&óvai, xii. 8. 
perapopóobaat, xii. 2. 
Berat ddrAAnAoy, ii. 15. 
ph, H. 14; HL 5; iv. 19;.1x. 14; 
X. I9. 
p) yévoiro, iii. 4; ix. 14 ; xi. I, 
II. 
phew, ix. 11. 
pyveia, xii. 13 (v. L). 
pévos, xvi. 26. 
pépoocis, ii. 20. 
puoTnpiov, Xi. 25; xvi. 25. 


venpés, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. ro; xl. I5. 
ix vexpav, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
vhmios, ii, 20. 
vâr, iii. 4; xii. 21. 
vopobecia, ix. 4. 
vópos, metaphorical use of, iii. 27; vii. 
21,235 Vill; 25 X. 31, 
vópos (sine artic.), ii. 12, 13, 14, 25; 
iH. gx (ef LA.) Av. 135: v. 7135 
VIL I$ AX. 31; X. 4. 
vópos, ó, ii. 13, 14; iii. I9 ; vil. a, 
12 


vous, i. 28; vii. 23; xii. 2. 
vvví, iii. 21. 


óðnņyós, ii. 19. 

ofbapev, ii. 2; viii. 22, 28. 

oixodopun, xiv. 19. 

olxrelpev, ix. 15. 

olxtippos, xii. I. 

olos, ix. 6. 

ókvnpós, xii. II. 

dros, viii. 36. 

ópo0vpabóv, xv. 6. 

ópolopa, vi. 5; viii. 3, 

bporoyéiv, ix. 9. 

óveibio pós, xv. 3. 

óvopa, i. 5; p. 18. 

óvopá(ew, xv. 20. 

mov, vi. 13. 

bros dy, iii. 4. 

bpyn, 9 opyh, L 18; H. 5, 8; Hi. 5; 
xii 19 ; xiii. 4. 
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óplCew, i. 4. 
bs ye, viii. 32. 
Boris, i. 25, 323 ii. 155 vi. 25 ix. 4 
Sri, viii. 21, 27, 29 ; ix. 2. 
ov ph, iv. 8. 
ov uóvoy 8é, viii. 23; ix. IO. 
ov rávros, iii. 9. 
olv, ii. 21 ; iii. 28 (v. 1); x. 14; xii. 
I; p. 294. 
ópe(Aev, xiii. 8; xv. I. 
óyáviov, vi. 23: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 


má6nga, vii. 5. 
matdeuTNs, ii. 20. 
mradaids åvêpwnos, vi. 6. 
mávTos, iii. 9. 
mapa, i. 25. 
map éavrois, xii. 16. 
mapdaBaots, iv. I5. 
mapabioóvat, i. 24 ; iv. 25; vi. 17. 
sapa(nAoUv, x. I9 ; xi. II. 
mapareto@ar, vii. 18, 21. 
mapakor, v. I9. 
mapåntœpa, V. I5; xi. I1 (cf. Lft. on 
v. 20). 
mapákAncis, XV 5. 
mapeugépxeoÓai, v. 20. 
mápects, iii. 25. 
mapigrávat, mapugTáveiw, vi. 13 xii. I. 
mapovaía, pp. 379 f. 
más, ix. 5; X. 16; xi. 26, 32. 
zaTjp,Ó,i. 7; Vi.4; viii. I5; cf xv. 6. 
satnp (=patriarch), ix. 5, to; xi. 28 ; 
xv. 8. 
sémo:£a, ii. I9. 
mepl duaprias, viii. 3. 
TEPLTATELV, xil. 13. 
mepiocela, v. I7. 
Tepic 06s, lii. I. 
mepToph, ii. 29 ; xv. 8. 
mds, iv. 2I. 
mexpta, iii. I4. 
mons, xi. 17. 
minrew, xi. II, 22 ; xiv. 4. 
mioTeverv, moTevecOa, li. 2; X. IO} 
xiv. 2. 
wiotis, iii. 22 ; pp. 31 ff. 
zíoTis, Ñ, 1. 8, 17; iii. 3. 25; iv. 
2054. 2 X. 5, ITI-XIP 05 
xiv. I. 
migris "Inoo0 Xprorod, iii. 22. 
els mioty, i. 17. 
èx niorews, i. 17 ; iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Ift); ix. 30, 32; ON xiv. 23. 
wAdopa, ix. 20. 
mAcová(eav, v. 20. 
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mAeovetía, i. 29. 
mAnpoov, xv. 19. 
mAnpopopeiv, mAnpopopeiobas, iv. 21; 
xiv. 5; xv. 13 (v.1). 
mAnpwpa, xi. 12, 25; XV. 29. 
mAoureiy, X. I2. 
wAovTos, ix. 23 ; xi. t2. 
mvedpa, viii. 9, IO, II; xii. II; xv. 30. 
Iveüua “Ayiov, v. 55 ix. I; xiv. 
173 xv. 13, 16, 19. 
mvedpa cov, viii. 9, 14. 
mvedua Xpiorod, viii. 9. 
mvedpa ÅYIWTÚVNS, i. 4. 
mvedpa DovAeías, viii. 15. 
mveüpa karavv£eos, xi. 8. 
sveüpa viobecias, viii. I5. 
iv mvejpari, & TH mvejpami, i. 9 ; 
ii. 29; viii. 9 ; ix. I. 
xarà mveüpa, i. 45 vili. 4, 5. 
mvevuaTikós, i, II; V. 14; vii. I4i 
X91272 
morely, i. 32. 
modAot, ol, v. I5. 
TOÀAd, TA, XV. 22. 
movnpla, i. 29. 
mopveía, i. 29 (v. 1.). 
mpoyiwwoKey, viii. 29; xi. 3. 
mpoypádoew, xv. 4. 
mpodiddvat, xi. 35. 
mpoeiprkévai, ix. 29. 
mpoema^y"yéAA eo0at, i. 3. 
mpoeroiuá(ev, ix. 23. 
mpoéxec8ai, iii. 9. 
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